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THE OUTLOOK. 


CCORDING to a telegram from the Southwest, a 

band of Jicarilla Apaches recently left the Mes- 
calero Reservation in Southeastern New Mexico. When 
the fact was discovered, which appears to have taken 
considerable time, cavalry were sent out in pursuit 
after the approved fashion. Oontrary to the usual 
experience, however, they soon found the escaped 
Apaches. They found them neither attacking ranch- 
men, nor killing cattle, nor stealing horses. The 
Apaches had quietly settled themselves upon some 
arable land, and were beginning to cultivate the soil. 
Within the Reservation they felt themselves to be 
without property rights and unable to labor profitably 
for themselves. They had “‘ broken out,” therefore, 
simply to make a home for themselves. There has 
been no more significant argument of late in favor of 
the apportionment of lands in severalty. As the 
sight of a United States uniform had come to mean 
restraint from the privilege of earning a livelihood 
and enjoying the fruits of labor, it is not surprising 
to learn that the Indians were sorely dismayed at the 
appearance of the troops. They argued their own 
case with, it is said, considerable eloquence and 














pathos. All that they desired was to settle upon land 
of theirown and remain undisturbed by “ official 
orders.” Under these circumstances the commander 
of the cavalry very wisely abstained from interfer- 
ence, and returned to the Reservation to report the 
affair tothe Washington authorities and await further 
orders, which, so far as we know, have not yet been 
received. Meantime the Indians are represented as 
being harassed by anxiety lest they shall be torn 
away from their little farms and taken back to a 
thriftless life upon the Reservation. The lesson of 
this story ought not to be lost, and we trust that as 
made known at Washington it may hasten the time 
when our Government shall stand ready to provide 
every Indian with a clear title to arable land, and 
encourage him to support himself by his own exer- 
tions. These Jicarillas, it may be added, have 
suffered the discouraging experience of deportation 
from one Reservation to another within a yearor two. 
They were formerly upon a small Reservation in 
Northern New Mexico. They are among the most 
peaceable of the Apache tribes, and certainly deserve 
an encouragement which they have not had. Four 
years ago the writer was in New Mexico at the time 
of an alleged ‘‘ outbreak ” on the part of the Jicarill-s. 
Meeting the officer who commanded the pursuing 
troops soon after, he was asked as to the truth of 
the reports of numerous outrages. His prompt 
reply was that the reports were false. ‘‘ The Indians 
were not given sufficient food on the Reservation. 
They were unable to do any farming for themselves, 
and they left simply to get food enough by hunting 
or begging to keep themselves from starvation.” 





We do not wonder at the admiration which Mr. 
Blaine always excites among his followers, though 
we do not wholly share it. But he sees clearly great 
issues, states them explicitly, and faces them boldly ; 
and clearness of perception and boldness of state- 
ment are rare enough in American politics to attract 
attention and admiration whenever and wherever 
they are exhibited. Mr. Blaine has made a speech 
at Pittsburg, Pa., during the past week, which 
foreshadows, as he had already foreshadowed in 
Maine, what he regards as the next great political 
issue ; viz., that between a more stringent tariff and 
a freer trade. He says that only $200,000;000 of our 
debt now remains payable during the present cent- 
ury ; that this is all due and will be paid within the 
next four years ; that the remaining $700,000,000 or 
$800,000,000 cannot be paid, except by buying in the 
bonds at a premium, until the twentieth century ; 
that we can no longer apply our surplus revenue to 
the payment of the debt; and that therefore we 
must get rid of it. There are two ways of doing 
this ; one by decreasing, the other by increasing, taxa- 
tion. 

‘** Dean Swift told the Ministers of Queen Anne that they 
could double the duty and halve the revenue, or they could 
halve the duty and double the revenue. We may, therefore, 
increase the revenue while decreasing the duties, or we may 
decrease the revenue while increasing the duties. The 
main question, therefore, is whether you will exclude from 
the tariff the protective idea, or whether you will reduce the 
rates upon articies from the duties on which you gain no 
protection, and thus so wisely diseriminate that, with a new 
tariff adapted to $100,000,000 less revenue, you will still 
gain all the protection now afforded.” 

The attentive reader will see that the issue thus 
presented approaches very nearly the abstract question 
between free trade and protection. It isimpossible to 
have in the future a revenue tariff which will afford 
protection. The issue, as Mr. Blaine states it—and 
we can see no escape from his statement—is be- 
tween a tariff for revenue only and a tariff for pro 
tection only. We welcome, in the interest of clear 
discussion, so explicit a definition of the issue. 





Whatever may be the result of Mr. George’s elec- 
tion as Mayor of New York, if that somewhat 
improbable but certainly not impossible event should 
be the issue of the present three-cornered contest in 
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New York City, his candidacy is not without its 
benefits. It has broken up the political rings, dis- 
concerted the professiona! politicians, smashed their 
slates, and rendered nugatory their bargainings. The 
voters whom the political managers have usually 
traded off cannot be depended on this year to vote 
the ‘‘straight ticket.” Apart from the matter of 
municipal reform, which is of great but of local im- 
portance, the main significance of this election lies in 
the fact that it is rapidly disillusioning a hitherto 
wholly upreflecting class of voters and sundering 
their old and ignorant allegiance to party leaders 
who used them as pawns in the game of chess. 
The pawns are moving up on to the king row to be- 
come kings. What will be the final issue of that 
mvvement which this election illustrates no one 
can foretell; but he must be a sanguine man who 
does not look forward with some apprehension 
mirgling with his hope to the day when the 
masses in our-cities shall have learned their power ; 
and it now looks as though this election would give 
them their first lesson. ‘‘ You have the power—all 
the power there is: you cannot use it because you 
don’t know how,” Walter Besant makes one of his 
heroes say toaclub of workingmen. This is what 
the present election is saying to the workingmen of 
New York City. Mr. Hewitt and Mr. George are 
both saying it; so is Mr. Blaine in Pennsylvania ; 
and the saying is true. It is said that 9,000,000 out 
of the 13,000,000 voters of the United States are 
workingmen. If they should learn their power, 
what will they do with it? That is a serious ques- 
tion ; and it is none too soon for thoughtful men, in 
the light of thick-coming events, to — it seriously. 


We agree with Mr. Hewitt i in Seaeeanilins any issue 
which arrays class against class ; the very existence 
of classes, definitely bounded and formally organ- 
ized, is full of peril to the Republic. But denounc- 
ing such an issue is not the best way to prevent it. 
He who condemns workingmen for organizing expe- 
dites their organization, and this whether its avowed 
object is industrial or political. The scene witnessed 
last week in the Metropolitan Opera-House of New 
York City will do far more to prevent class conflicts 
than any public denunciation cf them. This most aris- 
tocratic audience hall in the city was filled to overflow- 
ing, on the assembling of the annual convention of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, with railroad 
engineers and their wives and friends. On the 
platform, side by side, sat Mr. Arthur, the Chief of 
the Locomotive Brotherhood, and Chauncey M. 
Depew, the President of one of the richest railroad 
corporations in the United States. Mr. Arthur gave 
some good counsel, as applicable to other workingmen 
as to locomotive engineers : 

“* No man has a right to anything which does not come to 
him through the channel of honest acquirement. If you 
would have name, fame, or wealth, work for it. Have an 
object in life; let it be as exalted as possible, and, if backed 
by a strong determination and honest endeavor, believe me, 
you will attain it. Much has been said and more written 
concerning the antagonism between capital and labor. To 
my mind there is nosuch thing. Between work and idle- 
ness there has never been any feeling other than antago- 
nism, and it is those of the latterclass who are attempting to 
poison the minds of the industrious. There seems to be 
generally prevalent an idea that all capitalists are rich, 
whereas the truth is that no great business enterprise is 
owned and controlled by one man, but by many, each con- 
tributing something toward the mighty whole. I will vent- 
ure to say that most men of thrifty, industrious habits are 
capitalists. When we consider that capital is only invested 
wealth, I hope there is not one among you, my hearers, but 
can count himself a capitalist, be your pile ever so small.”’ 

He reported a memberzhip in his order of nearly 
twenty thousand, and an adjustment of labor difficul- 
ties by pacific methods during the past year on ten 
different railroads. He was followed by Mr. Depew, 
who was warmly greeted, who gave to Ohicf Engineer 
Arthur's address a hearty approval, and who declared 
that ‘‘ the wisest men now admit that it is best that 
labor should organize ; the interests of both em- 
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ployer and employed are so great that only through 
organ'zation can justice bedone.” There is no better 
way to prevent the arraying of labor and capital 
against each other than for them thus to meet on the 
same platform, look into each other’s eyes, hear each 
other speak, aud give each other a cordial greeting, 
on the common ground of acommon manhood. Mr. 
Depew bas set an example which ail Christian capi- 
talists would do well to follow. 





‘‘The prudent man f.reseeth the evil.” It does not 
require much prudence to foresee the evils threatened 
by the modern method of leaving police and military 
duty to private enterprise. East St. Louis a few 
months ago witnessed one tragedy arising out of this 
method ; Chicago has just witnessed another. There 
was a strike among the hands of Mr. Armour's pork- 
packing establishment. No violence was threatened ; 
but such a strike is always threatening, and Mr. 
Armour brought up one handred and fifty of Pinker 
ton’s men to protect his property. The property lies 
outside of city limits, 80 that the city police of Chicago 
could not be called upon. The Pinkerton men were 
sworn in as special deputies, but were employed and 
paid by private capital. When the strike was over, 
the men who had temporarily taken some cf the 
strikers’ places were shipped back to Chicago, and the 
Pinkerton men, with repeating rifles, occupied the 
platforms of the cars. The train came to a stand 
near a street corner ; a crowd gathered ; some insult- 
ing epithets were used, then some stones were flang at 
the cars. meveralof the Pinkerton men thereupon 
opened a miscellaneous fire on the crowd, and one 
passer-by, who had nothing to do with the tumult, 
but was waiting with his team at the crossing, was 
struck and mortally wounded. The whole force was 
arrested, the men who fired were identified and 
detained, the rest discharged. But the blood of the 
workingmen is hot; and it well may be. We do not 
condemn Mr. Armour, for we do not know whether 
he is culpable. If the great State of ILlinois either 
would not or could not afford his property protection, 
he had a right toprotect it himself. But in that 
case the great State of Lllinois or its officials are ter- 
rib!y culpable—morally guilty of the murder of an 
innocentman. It is the function of the State to pro- 
tect the life, liberty, and property of its citizens. 
Whenever it fails, through the incompetence or the 
cowardice of its officers, and relegates this duty to 
private enterprise, as, for example, to a Pinkerton 
police, it abdicates, acd anarchy has already set in. 
The greatest anarchist in Lilinois is the official, who- 
ever he m«y be, whose duty it was to afford adequate 
protection to Mr. Armour’s property, and who failed 
to do it, and left Mr. Armour to protect it himself. 
If capital has a right to arm mercenaries to protect 
its por sessions, labor has a right to arm itself to pro 
tect the life of innocent laborers from the repeating 
rifles of the mercenaries. This is the beginning of 
revolution ; aud the time to stop revolution is at the 
beginning. 





Two events indicate barometrically an increased 
temperance pre-sure. The resolutions of the Con- 
gregational Ovuncil at Ohicago, while carefully 
avoiding all language which could be made available 
&3 poiltical capital for any political party, prohibition 
or auti prohibition, declared itself emphatically 
favorable to + ffurts to ‘lessen the number of and 
bring to an end the saloons and tippling-houses in 
every commuui'y "—high license or prohibition, 
eiiLer or bota !—and urged increased agitation of this 
subj-ct, “tbat the total suppression of the liquor 
traflic may at levgth be secured throughout the laud ” 
—prubibition as # fivalend! 8S:x years before, at St. 
Lous, tne Vounci bad contented itself with a general 
commends loa of the work of the Woman’s Onristian 
Temperance Union and *of ail other organizations 
Which aro seeking by Ubristian me.hods to banish 
from the ijaud the awiul curse of intemperance.” 
Certainly the Uvongregauional churches have 
moved iorward in the six years. More strikiog, how- 
evcr, 18 the avilon taken by the National Oonvention 
of distillers, breweis, and liquor dealers in Chicago. 
By resoiuuous adopted they declare that they 
earbesuy tavor temperance, **stropgly condemn in- 
temperauce,” and are in favor of suppressing the 
evils connected with the iiquor traffic. The dis- 
ullers were generally in favor of high license and the 
brewers of iow license, but they finally agreed to 
mect ou the broad platform of license. It is true 
that we do nut anlicipaie much practical aid and 
comtvrt to the temperance cause from the breweries 
and beer gardens of the brewers, or the distilleries and 
whisky shops of the distillers. But it is something 





to have them take off their hats to the temperance 
procession as it p®sses, 


The action of the Episcopal General Oonvention 
and the non-action of the National Congregational 
Council have both been misreported and misappre- 
hended, and the interests of Ohris'ian union, as well 
as of truth, demand a word of correction. The 
House of Deputies passed a resolution, as reported in 
last week's Christian Union, sending greeting to the 
‘« Congregational brethren ;” a resolution substituted, 
after a warm debate, for one sending greeting to 
‘the assembly of the Congregational Church.” This 
substitute was laid on the table by the House of 
Bishops, not, as we are credibly informed, because it 
said too much, but because it said too little, and a 
resolution was adopted expressing ‘‘ hearty respect 
and affection for all who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity, and at this time especially for their 
fellow-Christians assembled in this city as tke 
National Council of Congregational Churches in the 
United States.” This resolution was not, however, 
officially communicated to the Congregational Ooun- 
cil ; perhaps it could not be so communicated, being 
a resolution only of one House, and not acted upon 
by the other before the Congregational Oouncil had 
adjourned. As the Council learned of it only through 
the daily press, it could not officially recognize it 
or return any salutation. There were, however, un- 
official communications between the two bodies, and 
the action on Christian comity and that on marriage 
and divarce, in both bodies, were taken after informal 
conferences between delegates to the two bodies. 
That the mutual action promises much progress 
toward church union we cannot affirm ; but it cer- 
tainly indicates a mutual respect and esteem which 
does give promise of closer and friendlier relations 
in the future between these two bodics of Christian 
believers. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania recently 
rendered a decision affirming the decree forbidding 
the transfer of the South Pennsylvania road to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. The amount in- 
volved in this decision is about eleven million 
dollars. The principle involved is the right of one 
railroad corporation to buy up a parallel or compet- 
ing line. The present Constitution of Pennsylvania 
denies the right, but the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company claims that its original charter gave it the 
right, and that the State can take ne action which 
in any way impairs the obligation of contracts. It 
is said that the case will be appealed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but there is no likelihood 
that the decision will be reversed. Not only states- 
men, but also lawyer, are manifesting a growing 
disposition to take the ground suggested by Greenleaf, 
and hold that ‘‘any act of the legislature disabling 
itself from the future exercise of powers intrusted to 
it for the public good is void, being in effect a 
covenant to desert its paramount duty to the 
people.” The history of the South Pennsylvania 

roject is a most striking one. As given by Hudson 
n his book on ‘‘ The Railways and the Republic,” 
the original projectors of the enterprise had calculated 
to build and equip the road for $10,600,000, and 4 
they planned to raise that sum on bonds and make 
the stock capital wholly fictitious. But the project 
fell into the hands of the Vanderbilt interest, and a 
contract was made with a construction company said 
to consist of Mr. Vanderbilt’s clerks and brokers, to 
do for $15,000,000 the work which a responsible 
contractor had offered to do for $6,500,000. The 
$15,000,000 was furnished by a syndicate of capital- 
ists who received $40,000,000 of securities. Before 
the road was completed the Pennsylvania Company 
decided to buy it in order to prevent competition. 
It thought it better to invest a large sum of money 
in ‘‘alotof holes in the ground” than to permit a 
new road to become ‘*a disturbing factor in the 
trunk line situation.” Now that this transaction has 
been declared void, there is promise that the South 
Pennsylvania Railroad will be completed. 


At the coming election in New York State the 
electors must decide whether or not a convention 
shall be held to revise the State Constitution. The 
present Constitution was adopted in 1846. It 
certainly seems fitting that the new generation should 
at least consider whether the new conditions of 
society do not demand new provisions. In 1850 the 
estimated wealth per family of five was $1,750. In 
1880 it was $7,500.. This new wealth isto a large ex- 
tent in the bands of corporations which in 1846 were 














of insignificant importance. But the taxation and 
control of corporations is to most of the serious- 


minded people of New York a problem of much lesa 
importance than the control or extermination of the 
iiquor traffic, either by direct State action, through 
constitutional and legislative prohibition, or by local 
option through the different town and municipal 
organizations. The general question of municipal 
government is also one of prime importance. The 
constitutional development of the American State 
has becn in the direction of giving more and more 
power of self-government to the muncipalities. In 
this respect New York State is sadly behind the 
times, and the people of New York City are almost 
unanimously in favor of home zule. Still another 
matter which needs to be considered is how to dis- 
pose of the mass of private bills which now clog 
legislation. Mr. William Allen Butler, in a speech 
delivered before the State Bar Association, hasshown 
that our legislatures are not able to consider half of 
the business which comes before them. There are 
alzo many minor points of our Constitution which do 
not seem to be adapted to the needs of to-day ; and it 
is, therefore, safe to urge progressive people to vote in 
favor of the proposed convention. 





After a long period of delay, which has caused the 
establishment of various private industrial schocls, a 
committee of the New York Board of Education has 
decided to report ‘‘in favor of taking the first steps 
toward introducing industrial education into the 
public school system.” It is proposed to ask for an 
appropriation of $50,000 with which to make a begin- 
ning in the spring. ‘‘ By securing steam power a 
single room in a school building will anewer at first 
as a machine shop, where the elements of practical 
instruction can be taught.” This seems so simple a 
matter that we are forced to think the opponents of 
industrial education have sadly overrated the difficul- 
ties in the way of its adoption. For fifteen years or 
more the importance of manual training and of 
education in the application of art to industry has 
been given more or less recognition in England and 
on the Continent. For several years the subject has 
been discussed in New York. Results attained in 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, and other cities, as well as in 
private and semi-private New York schools, have 
certainly furnished sufficient data for the guidance 
of our Commissioners; but because ‘‘the matter 
involved so many complications with present meth- 
ods,” nothing bas been done. We are glad that the 
time of action has finally arrived. It is not necessary 
to join in the vulgar cry that ail education should be 
‘‘practical,” nor, like Mr. Ham, to find in manual 
training a panacea for all labor troubles, in order to 
acknowledge the truth of the proposition that train- 
ing of the hands should accompany training of the 
brain. We have the evidence of teachers to show 
that children take naturally to this kind of education, 
and that the work neither interferes with necessary 
studies nor means an added tax upon the child's 
strength. It comes, we are told, as a needed relief 
from the study of books; and, granting this, it is 
impossible to deny that the child trained to use his 
hands will become a more intelligent and valuable 
citizen. Mr. Powderly may not have had industrial 
education precisely in view in his recent Richmond 
address ; but industrial educaton in the publicschools 
of New York will benefit a large proportion of the class 
which Mr. Powderly wished to reach. It is safe to 
say that industrial education, once established in our 
public school system, will never lose its place. 





A petition has been presented to Mayor Grace, of 
this city, requesting that two of the Commissioners 
of Education appointed by him this fall shall be 
women. Ali of the principals and the majority of 
the teachers of the public schools are reported to 
have signed the paper. The experiment of having 
women in the Bard of Education has already been 
tried in Boston, Springfield, Philadelphia, and several 
other cities in this country, and in London, England. 
When half of the scholars and so large a part of the 
teachers are women, it seems eminently natural and 
fitting that women shouid be represented on the 
supervising boards. The one objection which can be 
urged against the proposal is the fear that it may 
prove the very thin edge of a very thick women’s 
rights wedge—an objection which in England does 
not carry great weight, since a very large percentage 
both of women and mem are already in favor of 
women’s suffrage in local affairs. The reasons which 
previously existed in favor of women in the Boards 
of Education are now greatly strengthened by the 
fact that public opinion is beginning to demand in- 
dustrial education, which cannot be the same for 


gitls as for boys. If girls are to be taught sewing 
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and cooking, it cannot well be under male super- 
vision. 





As The Christian Union has pointed out many 
times, the question of Home Rale for Ireland is only 
part of the general question which the English Par- 
liament will soon have toface. The National Liberal 
Federation of Scotland has just issued a manifesto 
urging the necessity of agitating for Home Rule for 
that country. According to this manifesto the legis- 
lative wants of Scotland receive inadequate attention 
at the hands of Parliament, and the private bills for 
Scotland involve the payment of heavy fees to Eng- 
lish lawyers. Meanwhile reforms which have been 
greatly needed in the country for more than a cent- 
ury are neglected and retarded, and Scotland is 
unable to secure from English conservatism those 
modifications of her ancient social and governmental 
organization which the times demand. To secure 
for the country what it absolutely needs in the way 
of legislation, the National Liberal Federation urges 
the Scotch constituencies to send men to Parliament 
who will support Home Rule not only for Ireland but 
for Scotland. Mr. Gladstone, in acknowledging the 
receipt of the manifesto, expresses his gratification 
that Scotland is considering the question ‘‘ whether 
the present parliamentary and governmental arrange- 
ments are suited to her wants.” If, in addition to 
the irrepressible Irishman, the long-headed and per- 
aistent Scotchman sets out to gain Home Rule, the 
English Parliament is likely to be a very uncomfort- 
able place for Eoglish Conservatives during the com- 
ing years. 





If M. de Laveleye’s observations are to be trusted 
—and they are generally accurate—the future of 
Servia is even more somber than that of Bulgaria. 
The Servians have attempted with too great rapidity 
to make an almost complete change in their habits 
of thought and life; they have exchanged Oriental 
for Occidental civilization ina day. At Belgrade, 
the capital, the old Turkish coffee-houses and Ori- 
ental shops have disappeared, the Turkish quarter is 
a thing of the past, and along the new streets rows of 
elegant villas in the most modern style are springing 
up ; in the schools such subjects as geology, biology, 
anthropology, music, and stenography head the list 
of studies ; and in every department Serviais doing 
her best to imitate Western Europe. In order to 
effect this revolution in a day, the Serviaus are com- 
pelled to borrow money heavily, and the national 
debt now amounts to $120 for each family, and new 
loans are still the order of the day. It is impossible 
for a simple agricultural people like the Servians to 
take on, by any healthy process, the habits of West- 
ern Europe in an hour. What they are now doing 
is likely, besides involving them helplessly in debt, to 
produce a reaction followed by a long continued 
lethargy and apathy. 





England has just lost by death one of her fore- 
most scholars. Dr. W. H. Thompson, the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, stood in the direct line 
of echolarly descent and tradition from Julius Hare 
and Thirlwall. From the hour when he entered 
Trinity College in 1828 his connection with it was 
unbroken until the day of his death. Although an 
old man, bound by strong memories to the traditions 
of the past, he was not blind to the educational 
advance of recent years, nor did he oppose those 
changes in the old order which from time to time 
seemed inevitable. He was a scholar in thelarge and 
true sense of the word ; a man of ideas as well as of 
erudition, of broad sympathies as well as of special 
knowledge, and a man of the world in the sense that 
he underatood the currents of his time and knew the 
standards of the men of his day. The freshness and 
vital quality of his scholarship were shown in his 
translations from the Greek, whivh, although 
thoroughly scholarly, were never conventional, and 
were often singularly vivid and felicitous. His fame 
will rest, where his influence has been most felt, in 
the study of Plato; and his peculiar theory of Plato’s 
system, which was really a kind of Platonic esoteri- 
eism, was developed with great learning, scholarship, 
and infinite tact. 





The recent Oburch Congress in England, like all 
the recent religious assemblages in this country, 
shows an increasing interest in the living questions 
of the day. Naturally, one of the subjects which 
calls forth the most effective attacks on the English 
Established Church is the system of patronage under 
which so many parishes are supplied with clergymen ; 





and it is a matter which, for obvious reasons, the 
Church has been slow to take up with any idea of 
going io the bottom of the difficulty. The evils of 
patronage have long been apparent in the English 
Church. Itis asystem so totally at variance with 
American notions of the mothods of appointing 
ministers that it is difficult for an American to look 
at the question from the English standpoint. But 
even from that standpoint its grave abuses have 
always been painfully evident, and the time has 
come when it is felt that some thorough-going 
remedy must be applied. Several such remedies 
were proposed at the Church Congress, but it is not 
the remedy so much as the fact that the anachronism 
of the patronage system is seriously felt by the moat 
conservative Churchmen that makes a serious discus- 
sion of the question at a Church Congress significant. 
In fundamental relation with the same question was 
the Bishop of Liverpool’s discussion of the question, 
Is the Church of England weak in rural parishes? 
As an explanation of the fact that the Church of 
England certainly is weak in an immense proportion 
of rural parishes, where church-goers are immensely 
outnumbered by chapel-goers, the Bishop declared 
that this was due to the unsatisfactory character of 
the country clergy from the Reformation to the be- 
ginning of the present century. He admitted that 
the people were ignorant, but he suggested that the 
Church was responsible for that ignorance. 





The telegraph announces as we go to press the 
death of Dr. Robert West, the editor of the Chicago 
‘* Advance,” quite suddenly, at Sycamore, Iilinois, 
where he had gone to preach. It is now, therefore, 
permitted to say, what while he lived could not be 
said with propriety, that the extraordinarily bitter 
tone of some recent editorial utterances in that 
journal neither represented the sentiments of its con- 
stituency nor those of its editor in his best estate. He 
had been for some time in failing health, at times 
prostrated by severe suffering, and the acerbity of 
those theological utterances, wholly unlike his true 
self, was attributed by those who knew him best to 
physical infirmity. Dr. West was a man of indom- 
itable energy and a fiery religious zeal. Whatever 
opinion he embraced possessed him fully ; nor was he 
for the time able to see any reason for an opposite 
opinion. Such a character generally lacks in stabil- 
ity and steadiness of conviction ; and Dr. West was 
no exception to this principle. The ‘* Advance ” 
under his editorship was always bright and breezy, and 
always had something to say ; but the reader never 
could be sure on what side it would be on any ques- 
tion; and it was interesting rather than weighty or 
influential. It was characteristic of its editor to 
catch at unauthenticated stories, as in the case of the 
charges against Professor Hincks, and spread them 
before the public without previous investigation into 
their truth; or, as in the recent missionary de- 
bates, to jump from the declaration one week that 
dogmatism was as bad on one side as on the other, 
into a position more dogmatic than that of any 
other ecclesiastical journal. At the same time 
this was an intellectual, not a moral, fault ; 
his partisanship was not that of a narrow or a 
selfish nature, but of one so wholly possessed for 
the time being of a single idea as to be oblivious of all 
counterbalancing or modifying considerations ; and 
was not inconsistent with, but was mated to, a real 
self-devotion to truth, and a heart full of warm, gen- 
erous, and chivalric impulses ; so that, in spite of 
public utterances which were sometimes almost un- 
pardonable, Dr. West left behind him few or no 
enemies and many very warm friends. 





GENERAL News.—Additional evidence about the 
Haddock murder at Sioux City seems to prove con- 
clusively that it was committed by a brewer, Arens- 
dorff, and instigated by saloon-keepers, whose design 
was to have a beaticg given Haddock, whose resist- 
ance led to his murder.——Jacob Sharp, J. A. Rich- 
mond, J. W. Foshay, and Thomas B. Kerr have been 
held in $50,000 bail each on acharge of having bribed 
the Aldermen.——The will of the late Samuel J. 
Tilden is to be contested by his relatives. The trial 
of ex-Alderman McOabe has been postponed to allow 
his alleged insanity to be tested._—A report that the 
Tsar of Russia had killed Baron Reuten, an aide- 
de-camp, from a mistaken belief that the latter was 
about to assassinate him, is contradicted.—— Another 
shock of earthquake was felt in Oharleston, Friday, 
and as far north as Ohio, the severest since the first 
shock.——Oommissioner Sparks, of the Land Office, 
is about to institute legal proceedings against the 
Montana Improvement Oompany for depredations 
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°n the timber lands._—-The town of Farmington, 
Me., was in great part destroyed by fire on Friday 
last.——Mr. Justin McCarthy, now in this country, 
has been successful in his contest for the seat in 
Parliament which was awarded to his eompetitor. —— 
The registration in New York City has been greater 
than for any election except that of 1884.——The 
Earl of Iddesleigh, the present incumbent, and Sir 
Lyon Playfair have been nominated for the rector- 
ship of Edinburgh University.——Elaborate prepara- 
tions have been made for imposing ceremonies on 
land and sea at the unveiling of the Bartholdi Statue 
of Liberty to-day (the 28th), of which we shall give 
some account next week. The representatives of 
France include Bartholdi himself, Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, Admiral Jaures, and General Pelissier.——Mrs. 
Cornelia Mitchell Stewart, widow of Alexander T. 
Stewart, died in New York on Monday morning, at 
the age of eighty-three.——The Bulgarian National 
Assembly, now in session, will probably elect a ruler 
at once. 
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CHURCH UNION. 


HE growing desire for some closer relations 
between the various Protestant evangelical 
churches has found expression during the past week 
in two very significant acts—one in the Oongre- 
gational Council, the other in the Episcopal General 
Convention. The Congregationalists signified their 
readiness for, not merely denominational comity, but 
denominational co-operation, by appointing a stand- 
ing committee to correspond with any similar com- 
mitiees appointed by other Christian bodies. The 
Free Baptists were in session at the same time in 
Ohio, and a member of the Council bore to them an 
official greeting, which may possibly prove to be 
something more. For the Free Baptists are Uongre- 
gational in polity, and Open Communion in practice. 
They differ from the Oongregationalists only on the 
question of baptism. They hold that immersion is 
the only proper form, and Congregationalists that it 
is a proper form ; this difference is one between the 
definite and the indefinite article. They also hold 
that it should only be administered to adults on con- 
fession of faith, while Congregationalists hold that it 
may be also administered to the infant children of 
believers. It is clear that only a very small measure of 
liberty is here required to secure, if not organic 
union, at least very close co-operation in Obristian 
work. Doubtlegs this small degree of liberty will be 
resisted by some men in both denominations ; but 
this resistance will continue to diminish, and the 
day of a very close alliance, if not an absolute union, 
cannot be very far distant. 

More significant, however, than the action of the 
Oongregationalists, who have always constituted a 
free and fluid body, is the action in the Episcopal 
General Convention. It indicates that the move- 
ment toward catholicity in that denomination has a 
larger following and has attained a greater strength 
than we had supposed. In the House of Deputies a 
resolution was introduced for the appointment of a 
commission analogous to that appointed by the Con- 
gregational Council, to correspond with similar rep- 
resentative committees from other Christian bodies ; 
and though this resolution has not at this writing 
been acted on, we scarcely see how it can be objected 
to by any bishop who voted for the Declaration 
of Principles adopted by the House of Bishops. 
This Declaration, which will be found in full on 
another paga, affirms the earnest desire of the 
Episcopal Church for Christian unity, recognizes all 
recipients of a Triune baptism as ‘‘ members of the 
Holy Oatholic Church,” declares a readiness to 
forego personal preferences in respect to liturgical 
forms aud traditional customs, disavows avy desire 
to absorb other communions, and describes four es- 
sentials to a restoration of apostolic church unity, viz , 
the recognition of the Holy Scriptures as the revealed 
Word of God, of the Nicene Oreed as a sufficient 
statement of the Ohristian faith, of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper as the two sacraments, and of ‘the 
Historic Episcopacy, locally adapted in the methods 
of its administration to the varying needs of the 
nations and peoples called of God into the unity of 
his church.” The most liberal portion of all ortho- 
dox churches, including the Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, and orthodox Oongregational, would accept 
all these propositions except the last. They would 
agree to the authority and sufficiency of the Script- 
ures, the adequacy of the Nicene Oreed as a state- 
ment of Oatholic Faith, the permanent obligation and 
sanctity of baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; but here 
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they would halt. They would not agree that ordina- 
tion by a bishop in the supposed line of descent from 
the Apostles is essential to a place in the Gospel 
ministry. There is here spparently an irreconcilable 
difference. The non-Episcopal churehes cannot bring 
themselves to disown the ministerial standing of all 
their predecessors in the pulpit, and that of their 
brethren in other Protestant bodies, even if they 
were willing, for the sake of peace, to receive Episcopal 
ordination, and the Episcopal bishops were willing 
to give it to them. 

None the less, the Protestant churches in America 
owe a debt to the Bishops of the Episcopal Church for 
their Declaration of Principles. It certainly affords 
a oasis on which all non-Episcopal bodies could unite, 
not at present indeed in one church organization, 
but in an alliance, offensive and defensive, against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil ; and both Episcopal 
and non Episcopal bodies may be thankful to have 
the sole issue which separates them stated as simply 
and explicitly as it isin this Declaration. A differ- 
ence f conviction between honest Christian men is 
already half way toward its solution when it is clearly 
stated and correctly understood. It is something to 
have it definitely declared that the difference between 
the Congregationalists, for example, and the Episco- 
palians is not one of liturgical form, traditional 
customs, or doctrinal beliefs, but the question 
whether such Gospel ministers as Edwards, Finney, 
Nettleton, and Lyman Beecher were true successors 
of Paul, Peter, and John. The most progressive 
thinkers in the Episcopal Church already recognize 
the legitimacy of non Episcopal ordination. Apos- 
tolic succession is not only repudiated by such Broad 
Oburchmen as Phillips Brooks, but also by such Epis- 
copal scholars as Dean Alford ; and if this is the 
only barrier which separates the Episcopal Ohurch 
from other Protestant bodies, it is not visionary to 
hope that the present generation may live to see it 
disappear, as other and far more important partition 
walls have disappeared, and the Protestant church 
become one, with a real and visible, if not an 
organic, unity. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGY. 


E are not surprised that the entire member- 
ship of the last Senior class of Andover 
have united, of their own motion, in a letter, which 
will be found on another page, emphatically denying 
the truthfulness of the representation of Andover 
theology afforded by the sixteen counts in the 
indictment preferred against the Faculty by the five 
self appointed accusers of their brethren. The ex 
traordinary theology embodied in that accusation, 
and imputed to the Andover professors, has appar- 
ently been constructed upon the principle of deducing 
certain conclusions from the teachings of the ‘‘ Ando- 
ver Review,” and then imputing these conclusions to its 
fiveeditors We have no right to speak authoritatively 
for Andover Seminary ; but without the testimony 
of these students we should have ventured to assert 
with some positiveness that the present Faculty does 
not teach that the Bible is fallible and untrustworthy 
in any of its religious teachings, or that Christ was 
merely a finite being, or that no man has power to 
repent without a knowledge of the historic Ohrist, or 
that mankind are not sinners save as instructed in a 
knowledge of the historic Ohrist, or that—we might go 
on to the end of the sixteen counts, but we forbear. 
Charges of heterodoxy might be preferred on pre- 
cisely the same principle against these five accusers of 
their brethren, and founded on these very accusations. 
The counts would read somewhat as follows : 

They believe and teach : 

That Jesus Ohrist did not possess a true human 
na'ure, finite and limited. 

fhat God was not in Christ reconciling the world 
‘o himself, and that the incarnation was not essential 
to,and a part of the atonement. 

Tha” Scriptural faith cannot also be natural and 
scientific. 

That God’s mercy does not endure forever, and 
that he will not do all that infinite love can do for 
the salvation of men. 

That Jesus Christ is not the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sins of the world. 

That Obristian missions are not to be supported on 
the ground of allegiance to Jesus Christ as our Divine 
Lord and Master. 

Does the reader say that this is a travesty? It is. 
But it is no more a travesty of the theology of the 
accusers than their accusations are a travesty of the 
theology of the accused. Dr. Dexter, Dr. Wellman, 
Dr. Blaisdell, would deny with indignation that they 











believe and teach these propositions; but with no 
less indignation would Dr. Smyth, Dr. Tucker, and 
Dr. Hincks deny that they teach the doctrines im- 
puted tothem. Both sets of accusations are con- 
structed on the same bad principle—and we have con- 
structed the latter set that we may make the principle 
clearer—viz., that in controversy it is legitimate 
to make the worst possible exhibit of an opponent’s 
opinions, to give to his language that construction 
which will make it most odious to others, and to 
construct opinions for him by making deductions 
from his opinions and then imputing those deduc- 
tions to him in spite of his denials. This is not 
Ohristian controversy. It is a method which has 
long since been abandoned by scientists in scientific 
discussion, by statesmen in political campaigns, by 
the leaders of the bar in legal controversies. It 
should be left by theologians to the unscrupulous 
political campaigners and the lower class of criminal 
lawyers. It does not belong in the Church of Christ. 

The Andover question is two entirely distinct ques- 
tions. The first is whether the teaching of the An- 
dover Faculty is in accordance with the terms of the 
trust deed upon which the chairs are founded. With 
that question, in our jadgment, the public prees have 
nothing to do; it is an ecclesiastico-legal question, 
to be determined by the proper tribunal, uninfinenced 
by public clamor or personal sentiment ; we would not 
influence the decision if we could, we could not if 
we would ; the gentlemen who are to decide it are 
men of acknowledged probity, not likely to be swayed 
to one side or the other by any other consideration 
than that of fidelity to the trust reposed in them. 
The other question is really vastly more important, 
though apparently and temporarily less so. It is 
whether what is called Andover theology is Christian 
or un Christian ; wkether it is within the limits of 
allegiance to Cbrist and his Gospel, and therefore the 
liberty of the Christian church, or inconsistent with 
such allegiance, and therefore deserving of disfellow- 
ship. That question the Visitors cannot decide ; it 
must be decided by the consensus of the Christian 
churches ; and on that question the public press have 
something to say. And we caution our readers not 
to allow their verdict on that question to be based 
upon the injuricus and unjust misrepresentations of 
Andover theology which, in the heat of controversy 
and for the purposes of party victory, have been given 
to the public. 

We have no authority to speak for Andover; and 
its Faculty are abundantly able to speak for them- 
selves. But we venture to say, emphatically, that the 
indictment preferred against them does not truthfully 
repreeent their teaching; that in scarce any par- 
ticular is it a correct portraiture. Following the 
outline afforded by this indictment, we venture to say 
for the Andover professors that they teach that the 
Bible is a perfect rule of faith and practice, but that 
no interpretation of it is or can be true which runs 
counter to the Christian consciousness of the church ; 
that the image of God can be truly seen in the man 
Ohrist Jesus only as we recognize it as reflected ina 
truly haman life and character; that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself, and that 
thus the incarnation is essential to and a part of the 
atonement ; that mankind is already lost, not is to be 
lost in some future state, but that the infinite mercy 
of God, seeking to find and to save that which is lost, 
is not and cannot be exhausted for any one until it 
has been made known to the lost soul and been re- 
jected ; that all truly Scriptural faith is natural and 
scientific, and all unnatural and unscientific faith is 
unscriptural ; that faith in the love and mercy of God, 
not belief in his wrath and anger, is the basis 
and inspiration of Obristian missions, and that the 
hypothesis that the divine mercy may be made known 
in another life to those to whom it has never been 
made known in this is one made probable by phi- 
losophy and not inconsistent with Scripture. Whether 
this teaching can ‘‘be reconciled with that orthodox 
and consistent Oalvinism which the statutes require ” 
is a question we do not propo:e to consider ; nor 
whether ‘‘that orthodox and consistent Calvinism” 
can be reconciled with the catholic spirit of the 
Goepel. Wedo not even inquire here whether this 
Andover teaching is true in all its inferences and 
corollaries. It is enough to say that it is not what 
the accusers of their brethren represent it to be ; that 
their representation resembles the reality only as one 
of “‘ Puck's” caricatures resembles the original ; and 
that there ought to be freedom and fellowship for it 
in a church which does not refuse freedom and 
fellowship for a doctrine of particular election, 
limited atonement, and fractional redemption. 





WHY IRISH RENTS SHOULD BE 
REDUCED. 

HEN Mr. Parnell proposed that no turther 
evictions should be permitted in case the 

Irish tenant paid one-half of his rent, he was gener- 
ally supported by the American press. Papers which 
would denounce as communism the slightest tamper- 
ing with rents in New York favored cutting Irish 
rents in two. In dealing with home questions they 
insist that the fundamental right of all is the right of 
a property owner to rent his property in whatever 
way and for whatever sum he sees best, the law 
having nothing to do but enforce the contracts which 
landlord and tenant choose to make. Yet in dealing 
with Irish questions they have maintained that the 
landlord had no right to make the best bargain he 
could, and that the State ought to interfere in behalf 
of the tenants. Four years ago the English Govern- 
ment carried out this plan, and reduced the rents. 
Now the American papers express sympathy for Mr. 
Parnell when he demands that these 1educed rents 
shall be still further reduced—this time by one-half. 

Many of the journals which have taken these 
positions are undoubtedly guilty of glaring incon- 
sistency. Always on the side of vested interests at 
home, they have sanctioned the destruction of similar 
interests abroad. But this inconsistency cannot be 
charged against all who have indorsed the Parnell 
bill for Ireland. The fact that they would not think 
of indorsing a similar bill for America does not prove 
that they belong to the class which only favors the 
reforms of a past generation or another continent. 

In order to sanction a bill revising rents in Ireland 
it is not necessary to indorse any principle more 
socialistic than the common law doctrine of the right 
of eminent domain. This, as defined by Judge Oooley 
in his ‘‘ Oonstitutional Limitations,” is the right 
which exists in every sovereignty ‘‘to appropriate 
and control individual property as the public safety, 
convenience, and welfare may demand.” Agrarian 
legislation for Ireland means, not the repudiation of 
the principles of the common law, but the keeping in 
mind of the often forgotten but absolutely funda- 
mental principle just stated. The question is, Does 
the safety, convenience, and welfare of Ireland 
demand the agrarian legislation which has been 
proposed ? 

The year that Irish rents were fixed by the Govern- 
ment was one of unusually high prices. Still further, 
the rents were fixed under the impression that the 
value of agricultural land would continue to rise in 
the future as it had risen in the past. According to 
Thorold Rogers, who, though an ardent radical, 
must be accepted by all as the best authority upon 
this question, ‘‘ Nothing has risen so much and so 
steadily in the last three centuries as the price and, 
by implication, the rent of land. While other things 
have risen in money value some twelve times, land 
has risen sixty times.” This statement refers, not to 
the Jand in cities, but to agricultural land. When 
the rents were judicially fixed, it was confidently 
expected that the ‘‘ unearned increment” in land 
value would go on increasing. But instead of that 
the rents had hardly been fixed when the increment 
disappeared, and there was a positive fall in the land 
values. The cause of this fall was the importation of 
cheap grain and cheap meat from the United States 
and the colonies. 

The extent to which grain has fallen has been made 
the subject of an elaborate investigation by the Lon- 
don ‘‘ Statist.” The prices for 1885 are compared 
with the average prices of the period from 1880 to 
1884, inclusive. The decline in the price of beef has 
been from six to ten per cent. ; of wheat, ten per 
cent. ; of sheep, from fourteen to nineteen per cent. ; 
of pork, from thirteen to eighteen per cent.; of 
cheese, twenty per cent. ; of wool, twenty two per 
cent. The only agricultural product in Ireland of 
which the value has risen is oats, and here the rise 
has been but five percent. Taking Irish produce as a 
whole, its price has declined about twelve per cent. 

Now the question comes, How does a fall of twelve 
per cent. in prices justify a reduction of fifty per 
cent. inrent? This is a point which it would be diffi- 
cult to demonstrate. Probably it would be impossi- 
ble to demonstrate it. Mr. Parnell’s demand is per- 
haps founded, not on the fact that a twelve per cent. 
fall in prices demands a fifty per cent. reduction of 
rents, but on the conviction that the welfare of Ire- 
land demands such a reduction. Yet even a Corn- 
servative must admit that the reduction of rents 
must be much greater than the reduction in prices. 

A farmer in Minnesota cannot afford to pay more 
than one-third as much for his land as the farmer 
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in Ohio, yet the difference in prices is comparatively 
small. In case an Irish farmer in 1882 could sell for 
one hundred dollars a crop which it cost him but 
eighty dollars to raise, he might have paid twenty 
dollars rent. But if he can now get less than ninety 
dollars for his crop, it may be impossible for him to 
pay even half of his old rent. Mr. Parnuell’s bill is 
radical, but the necessities of the case justify radical- 
ism. Every man who is not a Karl Marx socialist 
must desire for Ireland the establishment of peasant 
proprietorship. This is impossible in case the tenants 
are compelled to continue paying the exorbitant 
rents now demanded. If the Conservatives will 
accede to a revision of the present rents, the Irish 
people will probably accept a compromise. But if 
the demand for moderate rents is rejected, the 
distress which must ensue in Ireland will bring the 
revolutionary party into the ascendency. Mr. Par- 
nell’s demand for moderate rents will be succeeded 
by Mr. Davitt’s demand for no rent. 








THE APPEAL FOR HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE. 


T the recent meeting of the Indian Oonference 
at Lake Mohonk, reported last week, the name 
of no man identified with the work called forth such 
applause as that of General 8. C. Armstrong. His 
great and permanent services to the two oppressed 
races in this country are familiar to our readers, as 
they are to all who have taken any interest in the 
elevation and emancipation of the Indian and the 
negro. There has been in General Armstrong's broad 
and deep insight into the problem of race elevation 
the quality of statesmansbip. He has looked at re 
mote and ultimate rather than at immediate and 
temporary results, and he has resolutely given his 
great abilities and indomitable energy to the funda- 
mental work of education. In the midst of his great 
labors, and as the result of them, he has, for the 
time at least, fallen at his post, the victim of a 
devotion and zeal that have literally known no 
bounds. The immediate crisis of his disease is past, 
and there is every prospect of his restoration to 
bealth, but that consummation depends greatly on 
the success of efforts which are now being made to 
place the Hampton Institute on a permanent basis. 
So long as the financial future of Hampton is in 
doubt, so long will its burdens rest upon General 
Armstrong’s brain and heart. It is, therefore, as an 
inadequate recognition of his great services, as well as 
a recognition of the great services of Hampton Insti- 
tute, that an effort is now being made to raise the 
funds necessary for a permanent endowment. To 
this end about $400,000 will be wanted for the regular 
endowment, and to this must be added $10,000 to 
meet the wants of the current school year, and 
$20,000 to pay for certain improvements which are 
necessary. The school property at Hampton is now 
valued at over $400,000, and is free from debt ; about 
$110,000 has already been secured as an endowment 
fund, so that when the $400,000 is raised the Institute 
will have half a million of dollars back of it—a con- 
siderable sum, but not a dollar too much for the pur- 
pose. This appeal by the trustees has received the 
indorsement of such friends of Hampton Institute as 
Mr. Whittier, Edward Everett Hale, Dr. Mark Hop- 
kins, President Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Phillips Brooks, and Bishop Potter. To 
these indorsements The Christian Union adds its own 
hearty commendation, and its heartfelt wish that the 
characteristic generosity of the American people will 
not deny Hampton Institute that which it has earned 
by its noble services to the nation. Mr. James M. 
Brown, of Brown Bros. & Oo., No. 59 Wall Street, 
New York ; General J. F. B. Marshall, No. 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston; Robert ©. Ogden, firm of John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia ; or F. N. Gilman, Treas- 
urer, Hampton, will receive moneys for either of 
these funds. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 
LL the members of the class that graduated at 
Andover last June have addressed a letter to the 
Boston -“‘ Journal,” over their signatures, in which they 
“ emphatically and indignantly deny that the ‘charges’ 
in question are true” which have been brought against 
the five Professors by Dr. Dexter and others. These 
young men say that they make their denial ‘‘ without 
either the suggestion or approval of the Professors 
concrned,” and ‘‘on the ground of personal and 
direct knowledge of the actual teaching of these five 
Professors.” They use this strong language of some of 








the charges, that ‘“‘they are wholly untrue,” and 
of others they affirm that they ‘“‘are so far untrue 
that they give an entirely false impression.” They 
put this point in the tersest language: ‘To say that 
the Andover Professors teach that the ‘hypothetical 
belief in probation after death should be brought to 
the front, exalted and made eternal in theology and in 
the beliefs of men,’ is to distort and reverse the true 
perspective.” This is the testimony of men who have 
sat in the lecture-rooms day after day the years 
through, and ought to have as wide publicity before 
the public as the ‘‘ charges.” The young men further 
say that they do not direct their statement to the 
Visitors or the case as it has been brought before 
them, but ‘‘ to the public mind,” which may not know 
the farts ; ‘‘ we therefore wish openly and distinctly to 
affirm that they are false.” They conclude by the 
noble declaration : ‘‘ Our words are prompted by a sense 
of honor, no less than by gratitude to the men who have 
faithfully guided us in our study of Christian truth, and 
have quickened us to Christian service.” I have heard 
many—lawyers, business men, clergymen, professors in 
other institutlons—remark on the charges as a whole, 
and the general expression has been that this terrible 
indictment, sweeping through the entire field of 
theodicy, charging defections seriatim, and then 
bringing up with the charge of not being ‘‘ Calvinists,” 
carries on the face of it an aspect of the ludicrous. 
Sixteen heretical doors open in one seminary is too 
formidable to be taken seriously ! 





The Andover case before the Visitors had its first 
hearing at the United States Hotel Monday, from two 
o’clock in the afternoon till seven o'clock in the even- 
ing. All of the time was occupled by counsel in dis- 
cussing the question of jurisdiction. Judge E. R. Hoar 
and Hon. Asa French appesred for the complatnants, 
and Professor Dwight, of New York, and Hon. Wiillam 
Gaston and Professor 8. E Baldwin, of New Haven, for 
the respondents. Counsel for the respondents maintained 
that, according to the Seminary statutes and the rulings 
of the courts, the functions of the Visitors are primarily 
appellate, and they should take the case on appeal after 
it has been decided by the Trustees, holding that there 
are already proceedings before that body, instituted by 
Dr. Wellman, one of the complainants before the Visit- 
ors. It was further argued that the three complainants 
(not including Dr. Wellman, who ifs a trustee) have no 
power to prosecute the case. Judge Hoar admitted 
this, but claimed that they might act as ‘‘ suggesters” 
to the Visitors, and they might now make charges and 
proceed with the trial. To this Governor Gaston re- 
plied that that would make the Visitors both prosecutors 
and judges. The counsel for the respondents further 
showed that the charges are too vague and general to be 
in the nature of charges to a tribunal; there are no 
specifications of points to enable the professors to answer ; 
that charges must be personal against each professor, 
his exact words quoted, and direct proofs offered to con- 
vict nim. Counsel for the prosecution affirmed that the 
Visitors have both appellate and original authority. 
They also deny that the action of the Trustees is a pro- 
cedure, and therefore that it cannot take precedence 
according to the rules of Jaw. By consent of the counsel 
for the prosecution, the case cannot be prosecuted by 
the gentlemen who have instituted the proceedings. 
The question thus remains whether the Visitors will, 
taking the case as their own, arraign and try the profess. 
ors. If they do, each professor will claim a separate trial 
on specific charges. Much legal lore was cited, espe 
cially by Professor Dwight, who quoted cases in Eng- 
land covering questions of visttorial trust and power. 
Deep interest was taken {in the arguments of the counsel 
by all present. The decision of the Visitors was reserved. 
It now looks as if the vagueness of the Andover con- 


troversy will have to give place to clear, unambiguous 
charges. 





Political pots are now all ‘‘ boiling.” There is great 
activity in all directions. The Independents have 
indorsed the Democratic State ticket, opened head- 
quarters, and employ a large clerieal force in sending 
out documents. Colonel Codman has taken the stump, 
and is discussing the tariff problem with vigor. Demo. 
crats are exerting all their powers to hold their forces, 
fearing that some of the Butler element and some of the 
labor element of the party may go over to Mr; Ames. 
If they can hold their own voters with the aid of the 
Independents, they hope to win. The Republicans are 
working hard to overcome the apathy in their ranks in 
consequence of the nomination of Mr. Ames, to crowd 
the anti-saloon issue, and to draw all they can from the 
“labor vote.” Third-party Prohibittonists are pushing 
hard to increase their numbers. In some of the Congres- 
sional districts there are hot contests. Mr. Rice, of 
Worcester, is being hard pressed by Mr. Russell. Mr. 
Barnet is sharply after Mr. Ely in Mr. Lyman’s district, 
the Independents joining the Democrats in support of 
Mr. Barnet. In Boston Mr. Ranney will have to fight 
hard to get returned to Washington with Leopold Morse 





for acompetitor. The Knights of Labor will hold a 





meeting on the 80th to decide which ticket they wil! 
support. Perhaps as characteristic a fight as any fs in 
Congressman Lovering’s district, in which Henry Cabot 
Lodge is for the third time contesting his election. 
These two men are discussing the tariff, the former a son 
of toil, a one-legged soldier who has risen by his own 
efforts’; the latter a scholar, an author, a man of wealth. 


The ‘boy preacher,” the Rev. Mr. Harrison, has 
been holding dally meetings in the Bromfield Methodist 
Church. I can only report one service, the house being 
filled, the preacher, naming chapter and verse of his 
text, but omitting to repeat the text, at a bound dashing 
ahead with furfous exhortation, not once repeating the 
text, indulging in anecdotes, iterating and reiterating, 
‘* What a glorious time we are having!” In the midst 
of the rambling address he suddenly bounded from 
the platform to the floor, rushed through the aisles {nto 
the pews, and pulled people toward the altar. His 
method in prayer was most singular ; now on his knees, 
now standing, gesticulating most vigorously, talking In 
the most familiar way with the Lord, as if in the secret 
of hiscounsel. The ‘‘ boy” preacher {s short of stature, 
youthful in appearance, of fiery zeal, but, it seemed, 
lacking in spirituality and genuine earnestness. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 

HIS Association held the largest meeting of any fn 
its history of forty years in the Center Church In 
New Haven last week. In two particulars the occasion 
was marked and significant’: as aregistry of the progress 
in its work and the growth and success of the enterprise 
in a comprehensive view, and as the spontaneous move 
ment of the spirit and sentiment in the meetings them- 
selves. From first to last there was a strong and 
increasing current in the movement of thought and feel 
ing. There was genuine heart and spontanetty in 
utterance and thought, that swept on in Increasing 
volume. There were no discussions, no crossing of 
theological spears, no intimations of heresy or ‘‘ new 
departures” or conservatism or schism, or apprehended 

departures from the faith of the fathers. 

On other occasions the speaking may have heen more 
eloquent and of a higher order than it has been on this ; 
but never has there been held a meeting of so steady and 
cumulative a tide of influence and masstveness of impres 
sion. 

The older supporters of the Association were full of 
enthusiasm and reminiscence. Said one {n private: ‘I 
remember when we could not get a hundred and fifty 
people to attend our meetings in the city of Hartford ” 
Another observed : ‘‘ It is not long since odium in New 
England was visited upon our gatherings, and we felt 
the taint of the social sentiment concerning the ‘n!gger.’’ 

Tuesday evening the church was completely filled 
with an interested and apprectative congregation to hear 
Dr. Alexander McKenzle’s sermon. Ile gave the keynote 
for the meetings grandly. In his own tender and per 
suasive eloquence, versatile and affluent, rich In sent! 
ment and beautiful in expression, he unfolded the words 
of Christ, ‘‘ I was hungry, and ye gave me meat.” He 
felicitously showed how the commonest things of life 
are associated in Christ’s thought with the judgment. 
We are charged to carry bread and water to the hungry 
and thirsty. No new fact will come out fn the judgment. 
It wil! simply be the declaration of what we do here 
Very neatly and astutely he sald he would »ot quarre! 
with men who carry the water of life in a different cup 
from his. He had no objection {f some of his brethren 
took hold of the handle of their cup from the eternity 
side: he preferred to hold his on the human side, as 
presented by the Master. We are charged to feed the 
multitude. The work we do fs Christ’s work. There 
simple Gospel] thoughts applied to the work of the Asso 
clation—no note of discord, no frritating thrusts, no 
doctrinal tests Insfsted on—zenerated a aspfrit In the 
hearers so rich and full and Christiike that the warm 
and refreshing stream seemed to flow on through the 
subsequent meetings. 

Reports of secretaries showed that the year’s work and 
contributions have been largely successful, on the sides 
of doing and giving, and the statement of the reduction 
of debt from $29 287 738 to $5,783 71 brought cheer to the 
hearts of the supporters of the work. 

In the South the church work of the year has been 
fruitful of the organization of twelve new churches; 
received on confession of faith more than a thousand 
members ; added twenty-five hundred to the Sunday 
school pupils ; the churches, pooras they are, have rafsed 
$13 549 for current expenses, and contributed $1 711 to 
ald the work {n other fields. Of the students In the 
schools 118 are pursuing theological courses. Fifteen of 
the 120 churches are in the mountain regions of Tennes- 
see and Kentucky. 

Reports and addresses by representatives of the church 
work and schoo! work in the South revealed the pleas!r 
fact. that these two branches of the service sre work! 
in complete harmony and earnest affiliation, mutu: 
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feeling dependence one on the other, and co-operating in 
the spirit of Christlike love and consecration. 

The thought was made prominent in various reports 
that there is a pressing necessity of efforts to save the 
colored people from the infidelity that will follow legiti- 
mately from the influence of an illiterate ministry. The 
field superintendent, C. J. Ryder, emphasized this point, 
demanding for the people ‘“ godly education,” the tak- 
ing of the colored population ‘‘down deep into the 
treasury of God’s. Word.” ‘‘Ignorant preachers,” he 
asserted, ‘‘ endanger the truth,” and lead the way to “‘ in- 
fidelity.” Some of the students, both from the Southern 
and Northern college3, in addresses, brought out the 
danger in bold relief by illustrations and graphic de- 
scriptions. First, the danger of the entirely illiterate 
preachers, who claim to take their revelation directly from 
the Divine Spirit ; second, the danger of the preachers 
who have just education enough to enable them to 
indulge in the use of a few large words of which they 
do not know the meaning. 

The Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, read a 
paper on “‘ Industria] Training,” showing by concise and 
incisive speech that the problem before the Nation to- 
Gay is the elevation of work by elevating the workmen. 
In the cotton States the negroes now own 3,000,000 acres 
of land, and over $100,000,000 of personal property. 
Skilled labor is more needed among the colored than the 
Caucasian laborers. It will develop their manhood, 
elevate their homes. He quoted Southern authorities to 
show that the schools supported by the Association teach 
the colored people how to work out the problem of their 
own advancement. He claimed that the prohibition vote 
in Georgia is largely due to the influence of the Assocla- 
tion. 

Dr. Strieby’s paper, in which he graphically described 
the work of the Association in its history of forty years, 
lifted up as a great mountain peak the headland by 
which to measure the progress of ideas and political 
changes and socia! reform in this period of our national 
life. 

Dr. Twichell, of Hartford, in his report on the work 
among the Chinese, end the vigorous speech accom- 
panying it, showed that the effort to Christianize 
the Chinaman is arduous, yet hopeful. Alluding to 
what his friends in Callfornia say to him, that if he were 
living there he would feel as they do about the Chinese, 
he observed, ‘‘ Then I do not want to go there.” He 
claimed that the lot of the Chinese in this country is bet- 
ter than it is in China or South America, while he 
condemned much of their treatment in California and 
other places as unchristian. The Hon. Chun Wing, 
of Hartford, forcibly called attention to the call from 
the United States to Uhina in the Burlingame treaty of 
1858 to come out of her seclusion, and then denounced 
the treatment they have received as our guests. Dr. 
Griffis, of Boston, followed with an eloquent addrete, 
making distinctions which only one could make who 
has studied the Chinese civilization, religion, and philos- 
ophy on their native soll. He believes that there isa 
great awakening in China, holding that the original 
religion is closely allied to the ethics of the Bible, and 
believes that the failure of Confucius to run his tap-root 
of religion down into the common people will be sup- 
planted by the Sermon on the Mount and the Ten Com- 
mandments. He sharply arraigned the Administration 
for proposing indemnity for the Rock Spring massacre 
on the ground of generosity and not of international 
justice, and Congress for not even allowing relief on 
this technical basis. 

Reports and discussions of the work among the 
Indians elicited much interest. The pastor of the 
church in Santee, Neb., the Rev. Artemus Ehnamarie, 
an Indian who was sentenced to be hanged for being 
engaged in the Minnesota Massacre of 1861, but was 
pardoned—a tall, powerful man—made a speech in 
Indian dialect, interpreted by the Rev. O. L. Riggs, and 
not only swakened curiosity and interest, but produced 
the impression that a safe distance from him would be a 
desired desideratum if he had the hanging to do and 
were disposed to use the opportunity. 

The Rev. Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia, demanded 
for the Indian substantially the provisions of the Dawes 
bill, and brought down the house by exhorting all pres- 
ent to use their influence for the rejection of Mr. 
Dawes to the United States Senate In the Massachusetts 
Legislature next winter. Mr. Welsh severely arraigned 
the Administration in its appointments of men to the 
Indian service, charging that there has been violation of 
its own Civil Service principles and rules, and the ar- 
pointment of unsuitadlemen. He instanced two cases— 

Mr. Maurice A. Thomas, of Baltimore, and a man in 
New Haven, both of them, he asserted, known to be 
men who have been guilty of frauds ; and yet, after the 
facts have been presented to the Department of the Inte- 
rior, the wrong is allowed to go unmremedied. He dis- 
claimed all partisan feelings and prejudice, and pleaded 
eloquently and powerfully for pure Civil Service in 
Indian administration. It would seem that such a pub- 
lio statement as this by Mr. Welsh would instantly com- 


pe) tbe attention of the Laterior Department, President 


Seelye, of Amherst, reported on the work among the 
Indians, and recommended the appointment of 8 spe- 
cial Indian Secretary. In forcible address President 
Seelye claimed that the Government methods have been 
wrong, and probably have hindered rather than helped 
in the civilization of the Indian. Education has not 
done much, and alone cannot do much, for the elevation 
of the Indian. He lapses into hissavagery after leaving 
school if he goes back to his people. The one specific 
is the Gospel, which has already demonstrated its civil- 
izing power among the Cherokees and the Five Nations. 
Dr. Seelye preesed with great vigor, as the motive to 
this work, the love of God. I have not heard in the 
meetings from any speaker the motive to the work of 
the Association on the ground of salvation from a futute 
hell. Love to God, love to men, have been urged with 
direct and pungent appeal.” Dr. J. L. Jenkins plead 
the Indian cause on the plane of his humanity. The 
Indfan pastor whom T have Gescrfbed sald : ‘‘ The light 
of Jesus, the Son of God, 1s needed.” 

The addresses of the teachers, and the report of Mrs. 
Emerson, at the head of the Women’s Bureau, were 
full of interest, eliciting deep attention, drawing such 
crowds that there was an overflow meeting which filled 
Dr. Munger’s church—the first time in the history of the 
Association when there has been the necessity for an 
overflow meeting. Wednesday evening the large over- 
flow meeting was addressed by Drs. McKenzie and 
Griffis and others. 

The paper of Dr. Cooper on the radical forces in the 
Association’s work, its educational department, and 
church enterprise ; the report of President Hyde, of 
Bowdoin, on educational work ; the addresses of Dr. 
Millard, of Norwich, the Rsv. Mr. Miller, of Fiske 
University, the Hon. Mr. Chamberlain, of Connecticut, 
the Hon. Mr. Washburn, of New York, the Hon. Aus- 
tin Abbott, of New York, and others, were manly and 
thorough utterances, having the genuine Gospel ring in 
them. It has been remarkable that the thinking and 
speaking, as a whole, have been along similar lines, 
charged with solid good sense, and free from sentiment- 
alism. 

Thursday evening Oenter Church wascrowded. The 
closing service was in harmony with what had gone 
before. Dr. Bradford, of Montclair, read a paper on 
‘The Time Elements in the Solution of the Southern 
Problem,” depicting in graphic style the present 
condition of the South, which makes the outlook dark 
and forbidding in the extreme. He used the census 
figures of 1870 in making his comparison of the growth 
of population, which General Hawley eald later are 
wholly unreliable. Dr. Bradford claimed that long and 
patient efforts only can eradicate the inherited traits of 
impurity. President Dwight, of Yale College, followed, 
taking a bright view, ‘‘ looking forward with bopefu)- 
ness to the next twenty years.” ‘' if there is any lesson 
that has been taught the people of this nation, {t is that 
they can trust the South.” ‘' For anything that I am, 
or that any president of Yale has been in the past or 
may be in the fcture, thankfulness through God is due 
to Yale College, which has taught the way to freedom 
and religion.” General Hawley madea ringing address, 
taking a hopeful view. ‘‘ Think,” said he, ‘‘of what 
the negro was, and take heart.” ‘‘ Allslaveholders were 
not cruel. Some of them were ealntly.” ‘‘ Against all 
of this inherited ignorance and wrong education, there 
are our inherited institutions and the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” ‘* Tell the colored men to vote always ; 
tell them to hate and hunt down the giver and the taker 
of a bribe; tell them, next to their God, to love their 
country.” ‘‘ We have got to talk more of our duties and 
less of our rights. We have rights enough to last a 
hundred years.” The President of the Association, the 
Hon. W. B. Washburne, of Mazsachusetts, took a bright 
view of the problem, and vindicated the giving of the 
ballot to the negro before he could be educated, for 
which be voted in the United States Senate, on the 
ground that it was a necessity at that time to secure his 
franchise, and take the risk of working out the problem 
in the practical application of the new relations. He sald, 
all things considered, he thinks the white people in the 
South have done as well since the war as he and the rest 
of us would have done had we been fn their places. Dr. 
Newman Smyth felicltously responded to a resolution of 
thanks to the people of New Haven for their hospitality 
in entertaining the guests. He said that hie church, by 
all its traditions, the long line of pastors, has stood for 
iMberty. He urged all present to go in real earnestness 
and all sincerity to the task of Christianizing everything, 
from the highest to the lowest, in our broad land. 

The Association indorsed the resolution adopted by 
the Congregational Council in Chickgo remonstrating 
against the ejection of colored men from a restaurant in 
this olty. Next year the Association wil! hold its annual 
meeting in Portland, Me. I think there has been but 
One feeling aa to the real success of the meetings. They 
have been bealthy. There bay been in them genulne 
Christian tonic. The atmosphere has been clear and 
invigorating. They have béen vital. They stand for 














step forward in consecration in {ts work. It has behind 
it an augmenting constituency. In conversation with 
several influential and widely known gentlemen, after 
the close of the meetings, the statement was made, and 
received the hearty indorsement of all, that the great suc- 
cees and high tide of the meetings, at this juncture, is 
especially due to the fact that the Association does not 
undertake to solve theological difficulties, but freely 
employs men in its service who have the indorsement of 
councils. This opinion was made very emphatic, and 
was enlarged upon to the extent that all missionary 
organizations in the denomination will have soon to 
stand on this platform, and allow the local council, 
drawn from churches in the vicinity of the candidate, 
to settle questions of theological fitness for missionary 
work, 

There have been but few attending from the West, 
probably because of the two meetings held there, in Des 
Moines and Chicago. Bat this meeting must have a 
potent tnfluence for union, East, West, and South. 

I will venture a suggestion for the next meeting : 
let people be armed with ‘‘ chestnut bells” as a protec- 
tion against stale negro stories which have long since 
done their work, and ought to be allowed to rest in 
peace. In the interests of the Association, let us have 
some new stories. OBSERVER. 








THE NATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. | 


S space is wanting for a full report of the doings of 

the Congregational Council, we call attention to 

some of the more important papers read, and to the action 

which was taken in reference to the matters upon which 
those papers touched. The subject of 


MINISTERIAL STANDING, 


& subject which has occupled the attention of two pre. 
vious councils, was brought before the Council in an able 
paper by Dr. R G. Hutchins, of Oberlin, and in a series 
of resolutions, which seemed to many in the Council to 
involve a substitution of Congregational associations or 
conferences for councils as a means of guarding the 
purity of the pulp!t. This was evidently disapproved 
by a decided majority ; the resolutions were recommit- 
ted to a new committee, and, as finally formulated and 
passed, recognized three requisites to good standing in 
the Congregational ministry—namely, membership in a 
Congregational church, ordination to the Christian 
ministry, and reception into Congregational fellowship 
according to the usages of the State or Territory organ- 
ization ; they dispensed with the old distinction between 
Pastors and Acting Pastors, treating all ordained minis. 
ters, whether Installed or not, as co-equals, but recom- 
mended the continuance of installing councils, and such 
modification of the constitutions of State and local 
associations as would enable them to become responsible 
for the ministerfal standing of ministers within their 
bounds. 
CITY EVANGELIZATION. 

Dr. Pentecost's paper on the relation of the Congrega- 
tional Churches to Evangelization probably excited 
more interest than any other paper to which the Council 
Mstened. It touched upon the fubject of evangel!zation 
and evangelistic methods for the country as well as the 
city, and urged Congregationalists to take such steps in 
educating their ministry and the use of the religious 
forces at thelr command as will make them pre-eminent- 
ly an evangelistic body. The paper was read at the New 
England Church Sunday morning, and before the Coun- 
cil at the Union Park Church inthe evening. It is to 
be published, apart from the pubshed reports of the 
Council, in pamphlet form. After a warm diccussion, 
in the main enforcing {ts positions, the following minute 
on the subject was passed, without a dissenting vote : 

‘* In recognition of the imperative necessity to the Church 
and the State of the evangelization of the unchristian popu- 
lation of our cities, towns, and country districts, and in 
gtateful acknowledgment of the increased interest of the 
churches in this cause, manifested in their thought and 
activity, and throughout the proceedings of this Vouncfl, 
to which interest the paper presented by the Rev. George 
F. Pentecost has notably contributed, be it 

** Resolved, That the Council indorse the general principles 
of this paper, namely, the demand of our times for a more 
evangelistic ministry; the duty of the whole church to 
recognize her evangelistic mission, and the obligation of the 
churches to supply this demand by providing special train- 
ing for this distinct branch of service by readjusting their 
methods to admit of the fulfillment of this mission by the 
development of the co-operation, as far as possible, of the 
entire membership, and by the use of the whole local church 


as the anit for the evangelization of the outlying popula- 
tion. 


** Resolved, That the Council earnestly commend to the 
further attention cf our Oongregational theologica) semi- 
naries the need of more adequate provision for training 
young men from the beginning of their course of study in 
the principles and the personal prosecution of practical 
evangelistic work. 

“‘ Resolved, That the employment of evangelists by and 
Under the authority end direction of State and loogl can- 
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ferences and associations to labor where called for, elther 
by the churches or the needs of destitute localities, be both 
commended and advised.”’ 

A committees was also appointed to confer with the 
Home Miesionary Society on the subject, of which the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott was made chairman. 

Another very interesting paper was presented by Dr. 
Fr'sbie, of Des Moines, entitled ‘‘ Churches on the 
Border Land of Self-Support.” In this paper the point 
was made promI{nent that churches should be established 
in important centers, and brought forward to self- 
supp*rt as soon as poesthle. The sentiment of the 
Council in this matter put itself on record {n a preamble 
and resolutions drawn up and read by Dr. J. G. 
Roberts, of Brooklyn, which, reciting the perils threaten- 
ed by our city populations and the necessity of special 
effort for their evangel!zation, 

‘* Resolved, That no way can we better meet the burning 
question of municipal, national, and world-wide evangel- 
ism than by putt!ng at once not less than $100,000 into the 
work of establishing churches and cbapels in our large 
cities and other influential centers of population, or in aid- 
ing churches in such centers already in the border-land of 
self-snpport. 

‘* Resolved, That this Council most earnestly urges upon 
the attention of persons of means Jn our churches and 
congregations the immediate contribution to that object, in 
sums ranging from $100 to $1,000 or more, each subscription 
not collectable until at least the sum of $100 000 {s realized, 
to be known as the Church Loan Fund. 

‘* Resolved, That all moneys raised under the foregoing 
resolutions be deposited, as paid, with the American Con- 
gregational Union, No. 59 Bible House, New York City, as 
the custodian thereof ; thence to be distributed by the trus- 
tees of aforesaid Union, by and with counsel and advice of 
& committee of five, to be appointed by this Council.” 


The reading of the resolutions was accompanied with 
the statement that $12,000 toward this fund had been 
secured, 

SUNDRY REPORTS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Very important reports were made by the Rev M. W. 
Montgomery, DD, Superintendent of Scandinavian 
work in Minnesota; by Secretary B'tes, of the New 
West Education Commieston ; and by Dr. L. H. Cobb. of 
the Church Building Soclety. Dr. Montzomery sald that 
there are 200 Swedish mission churches {n the North- 
west, fifty of which are In Minnesota but he does not 
think that the time bas come for these churches to put 
aside their distinctive character and become Congregs- 
tional. Dr. Cobb, aa usual, called for a Jarge increase 
of funds, and the Council generously voted to justify 
the soclety which he represents in asking the churches 
for $300 000 annually the next three years, one third of 
the amount to be used {fn the new work to be under- 
taken in the citles, and one-third in alding the S wedish 
churches on the frontier. In connection with the report 
of the New West Elucation Commission, which re- 
vealed an exceedingly encouraging state of things and a 
growing demand for money and teachers, addresses 
were made by Profescor Benner, of Salt Lake Academy, 
Dr. Goodwin, Dr. Noble, and others, which led the com 
mittee on the paper to recommend the appointment of a 
committee thoroughly to investigate the condition of 
things {a Utah, visit our schools and other Christian 
schools, then report the results of thetr labors to the 
country, and memortfal'ze Congress on the evils and 
dangers connected with the growing power of Mormon- 
ism. It was subsequently voted to acquaint brethren 
of the Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, and Eplecopsl 
Churches with our purpose, and ask them to appoint 
similar committees. Dr. Ward, of the ‘‘ Independent ” 
read an encouraging report on Ind{an affairs, and offered 
a series of resolutions, enthusfastically passed, urging 
land In severalty, larger appropriations for education, 
and an increase of ald for, and activity in and by, the 
American Missionary Assoclation in its Indian work. 
He was followed by five Dakota Indlans, who sang 
both in Dakota and English. An Indfan preacher 
made a touching address fn his native language, which 
was simply and gracefully interpreted by the Rev, A. L. 
Riggs. © 

Resolutions were adopted reaffirming previous posttions 
on temperance, in favor of the Bible and the Pesce 
Sccleties, in opposition to the continued desecration of 
the Sabbath, and in support of proteotion for the Chinese 
already here, and the duty of making immediate pay- 
ment of all well-authenticated claims presented by the 
Chinese, and of making such pecuniary reparation for 
logs of !ife as may seem just. The Council appointed a 
committee on interdenominational comity, of which 
Professor George P. Fisher, of New Haven, ts Chair- 
man, and passed resolutions looking toward union with 
the Free Baptists, and naming a committee, of which 
the Rev. Smith Baker, of Lowell, is Chairman, to confer 
with them in regard to this union. Mr. Baker was also 
intrusted with fraternal greetings to the conference now 
in session at Marion, Ubto. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


The position of the Congregational churches in refer- 
ence to marriage end divorce appears in the resolutions 





given below, which were written by the Rev. Samuel 
W. Dike, of Vermont : 


* Resolved, That this National Council of Congregational 
Churches hereby reaffirm the resolutions of former councils 
respecting the serious evils affecting the family, especially 
those growing out of the laws on the subject of marriage and 
divorce. 

“* Resolved, That we urge upon Congress and the several 
States and Territories the great importance of the careful 
collection and official publication of social statistics, par- 
ticularly those throwing light upon the laws of these two 
classes, touching the family and their effect; we would 
respectfully, but earnestly, call the attention of Congress to 
the need of its doing this work for the Territories and the 
District of Columbia, and for the entire country so far as it 
may be necessary, in order to give the Government and all 
citizens an intelligent basis of action in their respective 
spheres of duty, and with a view to the ultimate solution of 
the problem presented by the present con flict of laws. 

** Resolved, That we respectfully invite attention of the 
President and of Congress to the need of a careful cons!der- 
ation of the present condition of the marriage and divorce 
jaws of our Territories and the District of Columbia, and of 
the responsibility of Congress for it. 

** Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to pre- 
pare a memorial embodying these views and such additional) 
considerations as they may deem proper, and present the 
fame to the President and the two honses of Congress, and 
that this committee be instructed to lay the whole subject 
before the President in person, if practicable, with such 
statements as shall be deemed best. 

‘* Resolved, That our action be communicated to the Gen- 
eral Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church now in 
session in this city, with aseurances of our grateful apprect- 
ation of their important action upon the general subject, and 
also be communicated as far as practicable to the official 
representatives of the national bodies of Christians in other 
communione.”’ 

SYSTEMATIC BENEFICENCE 


Monday evening was spent with great profit in discuss- 
ing the subject of systematic beneficence. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, of The Christian Union, read the report of the 
committee on the subject, and introduced the subject of 
the evening In an address which dealt with fundamental 
principles, and which, recognizing God's ownership of 
man and man’s gains, left no possible excuse for selfish- 
ness or accumulations for selfish purposes. The Rav. 
George E Merrill, of Ohio, and the Rev. F. E. Clark, of 
South Boston, also made practical and spirited addresses 
on this subject. A part of the evening was devoted to 
a considera.¥on of the ways by which the Gospel may be 
carried to the needifer classes of the city. The Rev. 
Smith Baker gave the Council an account of his experi 
ences in London, and others bore testimony to the 
power of the church iteelf to reach as many it wishes. 
Dr. Pentecost belleved in the dividing of our large 
churches and the scattering of thelr members in church 
homes altuated among the poor. Other speakers, while 
recognizing the difficulty of doing this, thought that, if 
this were done, the problems of city evangelization 
would be solved. 

FROM THE SEMINARIES. 


The report on theological seminaries, prepared by 
Dr. Pentecost, drew attention to the necessity of addl- 
tional instruction for practical work. Dr. Pentecost 
and his assoclates on the committee rec-mmended that 
lectures on evaugelistic methods be given, and every 
possible effort made to bring young men into practical 
sympathy with the fields in which they are to labor. 
Each of the seminaries was then represented in a five 
minutes’ statement of its conditions and prospects. 


OTHER FEATURES, 


Special mention should be made of the eloquent, im- 
pressive, and valuable address of Dr. R R Meredith, 
of Boston, on ‘‘ The Book We Study,” delivered Satur- 
day evening in the Union Park Church, for the benefit 
of Sunday-school teachers. A great audience was 
present to enjoy the lecture. Sunday, members of the 
Council filled most of the pulpits of the city. A touch- 
ing incident connected with one of the devotional meet- 
ings of the Counci!, which were in many respects the 
best part of these days of exalted privilege, was the sum- 
mons to the platform of the Rev. and Mrs. Jeremiah 
Porter, founders of the First Presbyterian Church 
of this city. Here were a man and woman, whose men- 
tal force is not abated, whose lives of active service span 
the entire history of thiscity. Not many eyes were dry 
as they looked upon this venerated couple, and lstened 
to the simple and earnest prayer which “‘ Father Porter” 
offered. ‘There is nothing like it in all the world—the 
ploneer of Christian work fifty years ago taking part in 
a great National Council assembled in a city of which he 
saw the foundation laid, and which has already become 
a great center of the denomination to which the mem- 
bers of this Council belong! In this brief résumé of the 
doings of the Council the very exhaustive and able 
paper on ‘‘ Christian Education” by Dr. George H. Ide, 
of Milwaukee, should not be omitted. 


END OF THE COUNETL. 
Tne closing exerclees, Wednesday moraing, were 
peoullarly eed and tendey, very liem of business on 





the calendar was disposed of. Only two or three 
matters have been referred to the next Council, which 
is to meet in Worcester in 1889. The parting address 
by Dr. Noble was strong, manly, eloquent, discriminat- 
ing, impressive. Dwelling upon the value of the 
Council in the way of fellowship, and the knowledge it 
gives us of one another's character and work, ke called 
special attention to the impulse it gives and the enthu 
siasm it awakens for future work. 

A pleasing feature of the closing exercises was the 
presentation of the gavel used during the sessions of 
the Council to the presiding officer, Governor Cook. 
His address, though very brief, was in excellent taste, 
as were those of the Rev. Mr Jones and Dr. McLean, 
assistant moderators. The R-v. Mr. Bacon, probably 
the oldest member of the Council, and the father of 
Congregationalism in Illinois, offered the closing prayer 
and pronounced the benediction. 

Thus has passed into history the largest and one of 
the beet of the National Councils of our Congrega- 
tional churckes. Every session bas been characterized 
by a spirit of delightful Christian fellowship. Not a 
ripple of discontent has been seen, nor a harsh word 
uttered. That there should te a division in a body thus 
united can hardly be possible. That these dsys of 
spiritual uplifting will be followed by a spirliual quick- 
ening in the churches is the prayer and hope of all. 








OCTOBER. 
By STEPHEN HENRY THAYER. 


HEN pale leaves float on the streamlet’s tides, 
And the waters that laughed are sighing, 
When only the spirit of June abides 
In earth’s fair children a-dying, 
I roam alone in the silent wood, 
And dream of the springtide’s happier mood. 


The wild bough rivals, with gorgeous crest, 
The skies, so fleetingly splendid, 
Yet all the while it knows that the blest, 
The beautiful, days are ended. 
The chestnut drops from its pouch on the tree, 
And yields its heart to you and to me; 


The gentian blooms in the marshy nooks 
In her purple robe, and the aster— 
Careless of heart and heedless of looks— 
Rans wild where the wind-waves cast her ; 
The blue and golden patch the land 
With tints from touch of a master-hand. 


The rabbit treads, with its stealthy feet, 
The lone forest pathways ; and yonder 

The partridges drum a noisy retreat 
From their tangled cover under ; 

The deep bay of the hound, in the clear, 

Is ominous of the huntaman near. 


But where are the songs of birds ? and where 
Are the covert shadows of summer ? 
The odors that lay like balm in the air ? 
The tropical breeze with its murmur ? 
And where are the voices taat echoed when 
The heart was as full as the woods were then ? 


’Tis not of the autumn days I dream, 
With thelr hectic crimson and yellow ; 
Nor yet of the matchless Jights that gleam 

In the autumn sunsets mellow ; 
But of roses sweet, ravished at last— 
Of the red-letter days that are past ! 








A DISINGENUOUS ATTACK. 


a reviewing a book, personal attack is furthest re- 

moved from the sphere of the fair-m!nded critic. 
Partisan writing, also, is ruled out as inconsistent with 
good taste and the ethics of criticlsm. It would seem 
that the methods so cften used in political writing of 
saying something sharp or smart for ¢ ffect, and uphold- 
ing one’s own side, good or bad, had infected those who 
write the reviews for some of our journals—they whose 
duty it is to preserve the fair-mindedness of the judge. 
A recent review in ‘‘'The Nation” is a personal and 
partisan attack of Dr. R. T. Ely, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, under the guise of acriticism of bis latest 
book, a sketch of the Labor Movement in America, 
That the review is personal beyond excuse is proven by 
quoting the closing sentence : *‘ Dr. E!y seems to us to 
be seriously cut of place in a university chair.” This 
in a review in ‘‘The Nation” is a literary outrage. 
What concern can any fair-minded critic have in an 
author’s business or profession outside of the book in 
hand? He may, indeed, analyze the author's mind 
from the book, and speak of his fitness to write such a 
bok; but this is the utmost limit, and to presume 
further is closely akin to impudence. Against such 
forme of persone) attack a protest:o long and ao loud 
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should arise from every friend of earnest authorship as 
would make editors fear to publish such contributions. 
Another evidence of personal attack against Dr. Ely is 
seen in the following quotation from the same article: 
** His worst defect is an intensity of bias, and a bitter- 
ness toward all classes of society except one, to which 
it would be hard to find a parallel elsewhere than in the 
ravings of,an Anarchist er the dreams of a Socialist.” 
Such writing only develops prejudice in the minds of 
thoughtless persons. All others are led to suspect the 
writer of having some ulterior motive, such as self- 
exaltation or the petty envy that attacks al] solid repu- 
tation. 

That the review is partisan is shown by reference to 
other articles adverse to Dr. Ely that have appeared 
from time to time in the same journal. Thus in the 
issues of April 8. September 9, and September 23, slurs 
are cast at Dr. Ely and his work. What better proof of 
partisan writing could be desired than that this review 
is in the same tone as the articles that have apreared 
before, all on one side, viz., that of deprecation ? 

It cannot be supposed that the writer of the review 
in question willfully perverted the statements of the 
book under his hand. The following comparisons, 
however, show at least extraordinary carelessness : 

IN REGARD TO EMPLOYERS 
Article in “The Nation.” Dr. Ely’s Book. 

An'untutored reader, deriv-| .. .forthereally bad employ- 
ing his first and sole kuowledge | ers,who for gold would worship 
of men from this book, would | Satan, and send all their em- 
infer that ‘capitalists and em- | ployees to hell, are few.—P. 322. 
ployers as a class were men On the other hand. it should 
without a spark of human feel- | never be supposed that by 
ing. nature employers represent a 
morally inferior type of men.— 
P. 147. 

IN REGARD TO THE BOYCOTT. 
Article in “ The Nation.” } Dr. Ely's Book. 

Reading on yet further, we It seems to me that the whole 
find that, notwithstanding this | subject should have been care- 
wrong. it is equally wrong, or | fully discussed in our i.egisla- 
at least highly impolitic, on the | tures. and laws enacted to 
part of the public to attempt its | restrain the excess of the boy- 
suppression by legal proceed- | cott.—P. 301. 
ings of any kind. 

It is a somewhat striking fact that of the several 
reviews of Dr. Ely’s book which have fallen under the 
writer’s eye, all have been favorable save two, that in 
the New York ‘‘ Baeker Zeitung,” published in German, 
one of the chief organs of the Socialists, and that in 
‘** The Nation,” one of the chief organs of the capital- 
ists Yr. we. Ba. 


ENGLISH AFFAIRS. 


By Josern HatTron. 
I.—THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


ER Majesty’s present Government are not likely 

to have a very pleasant time of it. Apart 

from the Irish question, European affairs are going to 
keep them in a continual flurry. It is plain now, if it 
never was before, that England can place no trust in 
any European nation. Ten years ago Prince Bismarck 
described England as a self-effaced power ; to-day he is 
acting on that belief. The French press glory in our 
apparent isolation, and tell us we are of no more account 
in the councils of Europe than Holland. There are 
signs on all hands that every European power is of this 
opinion. Russia clearly takes no account of us. It is 
equally plain that Germany is afraid of Russia. This 
may be humiliating to Bismarck, but it is true. Theold 
alliance of ten years ago is as strong as ever. The three 
emperors are as one. The alliance suits Bismarck, who 
would doubtless have been content to have foregathered 
with England if he could have had any confidence in 
the stability of her policy. The nature of our constitu- 
tion, or rather the working of it, prevents this. One day 
Mr. Gladstone is in power, with his ant{-Turkish policy ; 
the next Lord Salisbury is in, with an anti-Russian 
policy. In the old days the ins and outs fought chiefiy 
about domestic politics ; then all men were in favor of 
that imperial tradition which claimed for us the fore- 
most place in the councils of Europe. All this is 
altered, and in the eyes of our rivals we are no longer to 
be feared, because we no longer know what we want, 
and can no longer be relied upon to walk in any settled 
direction. It looks at the moment as if Europe were in 
a conspiracy against us. It is certain that Germany (to 
whom we have been so complaisant on many occasions 
as to justify her belief that we are afraid of her) is treat- 
ing us as if we were that effaced nation Bismarck spoke of 
ten years ago. A correspondent of mine in Berlin tells 
me we are living in « fool’s paradise. ‘‘ You have, no 
doubt, to thank Mr. Gladstone for it; but, be that as it 
may, rely upon it, your so-called diplomacy is all 
wrorg. The nonsense recently promulgated in your 
press ahout the dissolution of the triple alliance made 
you the laughtog-stock of all men who know any- 
tbiog in Berlia. The aillance of the three emyires is a 
bond of mulual interest, and it will settle the Eastern 
questius without consulting England. Your foolish 
governments have refused to admit the solemnity of 

















Russia’s ambition, the fatality of it. And how could 
you be so blind as to think that Germany could afford 
te throw Russia into the arms of France ?” 

.—A SERIOUS SITUATION FOR ENGLAND 

The situation looks ugly all round for England. The 
French are still in possession of the New Hebrides. We 
have said they must turn out ; they don’t exactly say 
they won’t, but they don’t. The Germans, taking ad- 
vantage of our complaisance in the matter of New 
Guinea, are using their best endeavor to get us to give 
up Port Hamilton, and it looks as if they are likely to 
succeed. The Russians have induced the so-called 
Abyssinian Church to join theirs. This is more or less 
a menace in the direction of Egypt. Turkey has thanked 
the Tsar for his imperial reply to Prince Alexander. 
Russia is making overtures for a Turkish alliance. A 
diplomatic friend of mine laughs at this. It does not 
seem to me to be absurd, the possibility of Russia and 
Turkey coming to terms. Turkey has long since dis- 
covered that she has nothing to hope for from 
Engiand. It is not improbable that Turkish statesmen 
are beginning to think the time is at hand when they 
may wisely anticipate the future by coming to an under- 
standing with Russia as free agents rather than have to 
sue to that power in the position of a conquered sup- 
pltant. Already the Tsar holds their best ships as part 
of an indemnity to which England should never have 
consented. One ought not to be surprised any day to 
learn that the three emperors have resolved upon a re- 
arrangement of the map of Europe, without a thought of 
the nation that effaced herself ten years ago. The out- 
look is none the less gloomy when we reflect that to-day 
France, Germany, Russia, Italy, all have superb and 
powerful fleets, and that we are a house divided against 
itself. The prayers of the Church are offered up for 
rain, for sunshine, and for all manner of things, includ- 
ing Parliamentary wisdom; would it not be worth 
while to pray for a speedy settlement of the Irish 
question, not alone for the sake of Ireland, but for the 
peace of the world? There is evidently an idea abroad 
that we are in such trouble at home that we cannot 
spare a soldier or a ship to defend our honor beyond the 
seas ; which means that all the thieving powers in 
Europe consider themselves at liberty to seiza the 
property of their neighbors and make their owners 
slaves. 

lll —THE SHADOW OF RUSSIA. 

It is hard on freedom in Europe and Asia when Eng- 
land’s hands are tied by party squabbles, or seem to be 
paralyzed by Irish disaffection. No greater calamity 
could befall the world than the effacement of England. 
A crowned republic, we enjoy more real freedom than 
America. The social tyranny of France is notorious. 
Germany is a military despotism. Her sons who love 
liberty have to seek it away from home. Russia is a 
gigantic barbarism. England and America are the only 
countries where liberty can breathe, yet Russia is the 
only country that is marching on her traditional path, 
never deviating, always advancing, by hook or by 
crook, honestly and dishonestly, never swerving, never 
looking back, never retreating, a mighty shadow of 
iniquity and wrong. It spreads and spreads, like a 
miasma fed by the foul exhalations of ashambles It 
has been years in mounting the vast rock of English 
pluck and pride; but a long reign of Gladstone has 
given the advancing shadow time to mount and mount 
until] it falls on Germany itself, and threatens the British 
Empire of the East. Today it looms up high and 
mighty in East Asia, Central Asia, Asia Minor, and the 
Balkans. To-morrow it will lle heavy on the Bospho- 
rus. England, no longer possessing the courage to be 
great, or eaten up by a puny policy of shop, or sapped 
by the cant of humanitarianism, stands by with half the 
world at stake, and dare not say nay to this Northern 
bully because too many of our public men and minis- 
ters are thinking so much of themselves that they have 
neither sense or vigor left to devote tothe Empire. The 
nation that owns half the world is in a fair way to lose 
the grandest inheritance that brave ancestors ever 
bequeathed an illustrious race, because she is so eaten up 
with the meanness of party strife that she must waste pre- 
cious time and strength and prestige in proving to the 
envious world that she cannot control a section of her 
little kingdom at home. If Mr. Parnell’s ambition is to 
ruin England, he has reason to be satisfied. The advance 
of Russia is the outcome of the troubles in Ireland. The 
fight we shall eventually have to make for the Empire 
in the East, and probably for our very existence, will 
have been engendered by the Irish question and Mr. 
Gladstone. This infatuated and vain “‘old gentleman 
ina hurry” has done more harm to British prestige 
abroad than would have been infilcted by a great war 
in which we had suffered a grave defeat. All the dis- 
asters that threaten us—and they are many—lie at the 
door of this Baron Munchausen of political humbug 
and personal vanity. 

IV.—LITERATURE AND ART. 


This shadow of political and international trouble 
overlays literature and art as well as trade and com- 





merce. The settlement of the Irish question (a hardly 
possible desideratum) would do much for the material 
presperity of both countries. It is a problem how far 
men on both sides are in earnest in this everlasting busi 
ness. The worst tricks and ghastliest dishonesty are 
attributed to the leaders on both sides ; and the religious 
apple of discord is now thrown in among the Catholic 
and Protestant agitators. Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., 
has gone to America to lecture to you, not on Home 
Rule, not on Ireland, but on English social and literary 
subjects. Mr. McCarthy, in spite of his political post- 
tion, is generally popular ; he is much liked in literary 
circles, is a personal friend of Henry Irving, and has 
many pleasant social qualities. He speaks weli, under- 
stands the lecturer’s art, and should be attractive in the 
leading cities of the Union. He can tell you something 
of the ups and downs of a literary and journalistic life. 
While the high prices of paintings have fallen to zero, 
it is also said that ‘‘ the popular novelists ” are mot reap- 
ing those ‘‘ great rewards” which were common a few 
years ago. Meanwhile dramatic authors are making 
rapid fortunes. Writing for the theater is nevertheless 
a lottery. The prizes are as surprising as the blanks. 
Let me give you a case in point. Some years ago Mr. 
Paul Merritt (an author of melodramas, who has recently 
retired on a fortune) offered one of his best known 
works to a certain London manager for a royalty of 
fifty shillings a performance. His proposal was regarded 
as audacious, and was refused. At the same time he 
was offered a moderate ‘‘ percentage on the profits,” 
He has up to this week received over £6,000 as his share 
of the results on this basis. The largest sum, I think, 
‘George Eliot” ever recefved for a novel was some- 
thing less than this, and the publishers made a loss on 
the transaction. Mr. Merritt, I hear, has taken to farm- 
ing. He has a pretty little agricultural estate in Surrey, 
is known in the neighborhood as ‘‘ the Squire,” and he 
names his prize cattle after prominent actors. Mr. 
Coghlan also farms a large number of acres near London, 
and when he is acting in town drives daily to his work 
in asuperbly appointed coach. Mr. Blackmore, the author 
of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” has a fruit farm on the Thames, 
and is as successful in his cultivation of the soil as in 
his excursions into the fields of imagination. ‘‘ By their 
fruit shall ye know them.” Mr. Blackmore has found 
his combined labors of writing and farming financially 
successful. Those who know him best say he is far 
more absorbed in the cultivation of fruit than in court- 
ing the muses. He lives a singularly quiet, retired, and 
happy life. 


vV.—THE PROPOSED INSTITUTE. 


His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, has no easy 
task before him in regard to the scheme he has sug- 
gested in honor of the Queen’s Jubilee. The idea is 
handicapped with a suspicion of ‘‘ jobbery ” at South 
Kensington, the home of ‘‘The Fisheries,” ‘The 
Inventories,” ‘‘The Healtheries,” and the present 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition. Sir Philip Cornliffe- 
Owen and other officials there live in the smiles of the 
Prince. They area happy family of satellites whom the 
Prince has found useful and industrious. From first to 
last they have managed these exhibitions. The public 
do not know what salaries they receive or how the vast 
sums they pay for admission to the exhibitions are ex- 
pended. All inds of contracts are given, all manner of 
people employed; but the managers are a self-elected 
little company, who are powerful by royal favor. The 
Prince himself has worked hard as the executive chief. 
He has taken an active part in the managerial labors. 
No one knows better than he how well his enthusiasm 
has been interpreted by the officials ; but it is suspected 
that, these exhibitions having now come to an end, 
permanent Institute (or whatever the Prince may choose 
to call the new exbibition) is not alone inspired by the 
Jubilee, but is also 8 movement for giving permanent 
occupation to the leading officials and their families 
who have fattened on the loaves and fishes of the annual 
exhibition. All this must be broken down before the 
new Institute can be launched with any prospect of 
success. The subscription started with a view to pre- 
sent the Prince with a testimonial in recognition of his 
services as President of the exhibition has been stopped. 
His Royal Highness, however, has intimated that he 
will be pleased if the fund, whatever it may be, should 
be handed over to the subscription which is about to be 
opened by the Lord Mayor in honor of the Queen and 
in recognition ot the fiftieth year of her reign. This is 
a wise move of the Prince, and it is gencrally spoken of 
with approval. The Prince is said to be annoyed at the 
unfairness of some of the hostility which has developed 
against the Colonial Institute by the action of those 
who object to the royal favors showered on South 
Kensington, and who think that the evening fétes at the 
exhibition are more or less a revival of an old fashion 
of a public readezvous of men and women for immoral] 
purposes. There is not the slightest foundation for 
this charge, though it is openly proclaimed in severa) 
prominent newspapers. The writers know that this 
kind of attack will tend to hurt the Priace more than 
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any other. They have dared to compare the exhibi- 
tion evenings with Cremorne (a sort of English Mabille), 
which was suppressed by the police and public sentt- 
ment. No greater libel on the management of the ex- 
hibition and the public can well be!magined. Cremorne 
was open all night. It was a scene of riot and im- 
morality—a disgraceful orgy. The exhibition gardens 
are closed at ten, and are crowded with the most orderly, 
well-mannered, and respectable multitude I have ever 
seen gathered together in any part of the world. It is 
well, perhaps, that the Prince is enabled thus early to 
see what kind of opposition his fine idea will have to 
meet ; he will thus be able to guard his Jater proposals 
from affording opportunities to his enemfes. He has 
enemies; what prince has not? what public man has 
not? He has made enemies by his devotion to the 
officials who have served him best at South Kensington. 
In this way he may be sald to have made enemies in a 
good cause’; but he should be careful to see that his 
confidence is not abueed and that his favorites do not 
trade upon his condescension. The Lord Mayor will 
shortly bring before the country the proposals for a 
national and {mperfal subscription {n aid of the per- 
manent Colonial and Indfan Institute. When the list is 
published it will probably be headed with a sum of 
£20,000 from the Colonial Government of New South 
Wales, Australia. 


WILLIAM TYNDALE AND THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE. 


HREE hundred and fifty years ago this October 

died a martyr’s death the man to whom, more than 

to any other one person, we owe the priceless gift of our 

English Bible—William Tyndale. The three hundred 

and fiftieth anniversary of his martyrdom {s not an {nap- 

propriate time to recall the story of his life and service 
to all English-speaking peoples. 

The Bible was confined to monastic Iibrarfes and {ts 
use to the clergy until the fourteenth century, though 
occasional, fitful, and generally futile attempts were 
made to give it a wider circulation. In 680 a pious 
monk, C#dmon, was directed by a heavenly visitant to 
attempt what he had beretofore considered beyond his 
powers—the preparation of a lyrical poem. Thus in- 
aspired, he commenced its composition, and on awakening 
from his trance wrote down the result—a poetical para. 
phrase of a part of the New Testament. A little later 
the venerable Bede completed an Anglo-Saxon transla 
tion of the Gospel of John. King Alfred based his legte- 
Jation on four chapters of Exodus (chaps. xx -xxili.), 
and desired to incorporate in a system of untversal edu- 
cation the study of an English translation of the Script- 
ures, In the twelfth century there appeared a metrical 
paraphrase of the Gospels; in the thirteenth a prose 
translation of parts of the Bible into Norman French ; 
and shortly subsequent thereto English versions or 
paraphrases, by different authors, of the Psalms. 

The honor, however, of inaugurating the era fn which 
the Bible was to be recognized as belonging to the 
common people is generally and justly given to John 
Wickliffe, of the fourteenth century (1324-1884). He 
was one of the last of the reformers before the Refor- 
mation, A secular priest, a graduate of Oxford, a man 
of sincere and intense convictions, of austere life and 
manner, he attacked alike the corruption of life and of 
doctrine which characterized the Church. He denied 
the doctrine of the real presence, the supremacy of 
Rome, the obligation of monastic vows. He denounced 
alike clerical mendiclty and clerical wealth ; he de 
manded greater simplictty in worship, and asserted that 
the Scriptures were the sole rule of falth and practice ; 
he denied the rightfulness of oaths, opposed the use of 
music in church worship, and maintained the doctrines 
of preordination and decrees. In short, something of 
the spirit of Martin Luther, John Calvin, and George 
Fox appears to have been combined in this extraord!- 
nary man, whose character needs no higher encomium 
than the scurrilous epitaph provided for him by a hos- 
tile monk: ‘‘The devil's instrument, church’s enemy, 
people’s confusion, heretic’s idol, hypocrite’s mirror, 
schism’s preacher, hatred sower” (Fuller’s Hist., Bk. 
IV., p.171. Cf. Baker’s Mem., p. 27). The Church of 
Rome cited him before the Bishop of London for trial, 
but that sturdy Anglo-Saxon independence which made 
possible the rebellion of Henry VIII. against ecclesias- 
tical authority, and which established the religious liber 
ties of the English people in the reign of Queen Eliza. 
beth, was already, in the fourteenth century, too strong 
to be despised, and the ecclesiastics, overawed by the 
people, whose violence was winked at, {f not instigated, 
by the court, were unable to proceed to severe measures. 
The name of Wickliffe would probably have been for- 
gotten, with those of many other witnesees for a pure 
religion during the days of darkness and corruption, but 
for his work as 4 translator of the Bible. Although 
before the days of printing, his translation appears to 
have been extensively circulated ; 170 manuscript copies 
are sald to be still extapt, some of them bearing the 
names of their royal owners. A single copy cost 











five marks, equivalent to two hundred dollars of our 
money, and then a sufficient salary to malotain a curate 
fora year. But the common people were anxious for 
the book, and it is sald sometimes exchanged a whole 
wagon. load of hay for a few chapters, 

A century and a half later Willlam Tyndale—priest, 
friar, student at Oxford and Cambridge—undertook a 
new vernacular translation of the New Testament. 
With a consistent, unswerving purpose, he consecrated 
himeelf to this one work. Compelled to flee from Eng- 
land, he continued his labors abroad. The first edition 
of his Bible, printed partly at Hamburg, partly at 
Cologne, and partly at Worms, gave him little satisfac- 
tion, but he had exhausted hfs means in preparing it. 
The z2al of his enemfes supplied what the poverty of 
his friends was unable to supply. The Bishop of Lon- 
don bought up all the copfes, and burned them publicly 
at Cheapside. By this measure he furnished Tyndale 
with funds for the preparation of a new and revised 
edition of his work, brought down upon bimself.and his 
cause public odium, and excited the curlosity of the 
people and stimulated the public demand for an Eng- 
lish version of the Scriptures. The destruction was so 
complete that only two copies of Tyndale’s original ver- 
sion are known to exfst ; but {t was so little efficacious 
that the revised ed!tion became the basis of our present 
English version. For, though Tyndale’s work was 
accomplished under almost inconcelvable obstacles, by 
stealth, in ex!le from his native land, while hunted from 
city to clty with relentless animosity, the singleness of 
his purpose more than compensated for the difficulty of 
his situation. To him we owe the fact that our English 
Bible speaks the language of the plain people. Protest- 
ant, Catholic, and unbellever combine !n bearing thelr 
testimony to the perspicactty and simplicity of style— 
& natural result of the singleness of his purpose. 
The transparent truthfulness of his translation, un- 
modified by any lurking desire to please king, bishop, 
sect, or party, justifies his solemn asseveration : ‘‘I call 
God to record against the day we shall appear before 
our Lord Jesus to give a reckoning of our doings, that 
I never altered one syllable of God’s Word against my 
conscience, nor would this day, if all that is In the 
world, whether {t be pleasure, honor, or riches, might 
be given me.” 

The world paid for Tyndale’s fidelity as it has usually 
paid for similar single heartedness of service. The 
scholar who knew seven languages so thoroughly that 
either one might have been his mother tongue, and 
whose literary labors were to give to English-speaking 
peoples that Bible which {s the basis of their civilization, 
found a refuge In the free city of Antwerp, whose com- 
mercial relations with England rendered it easy for him 
to supply his native land, by stealth, with the prohibited 
Scriptures. A merchant, Mr. Tnomas Poyntz, gave him 
ahome. He preached on Sunday ; for pastime visited 
the sick and the poor, especially Gospel refugees from 
England ; for employment pursued his studies In his 
valuable library. As simple-hearted as he was scholarly, 
he fell easily into the trap which was laid for him. An 
emissary of the court of King Henry VIII. sought and 
obtained his friendship, enticed him from the house, 
and delivered him to the emissaries of the Papal Church. 
Baser than Judas, Phillips borrowed from his victim, 
before betraying him, thirty pleces of gold, which 
he kept as his reward. Imprisoned for a year and a half 
{n the strong fortress of Ollforde, with a mercy marvelous 
for that age, he was strangled before his body was 
burned. But his voice was not silenced by his death. 
The unscrupulous, frasclble, and willful Henry was never 
self-consistent. He who had thought no artifice too base 
to accomplish the death of Tyndale and his co-laborer, 
not much later demanded of the English clergy that 
they should furnish his people with an English Bible. 
They refused. Opposition always intensified the pur- 
pose of the King. He cared little for the Bible, but 


much for his own will. He gave a royal license to 


Miles Coverdale. Protected by it, Coverdale revised, 
though {t {s doubtful whether he improved, the work 
of Tyndale, and issued it as his own. It received the 
royal approbation, and was given to the people by royal 
decree, So that, before the great translator went from 
his earthly prison to his heavenly home, he saw the 
work for which, by command of the English King, he 
was to suffer death, publicly sold in England, by the 
King’s authority, and ordered to lle open, accessible to 
all the people, in every church in England. 

“Of his translation itself,” says Mr. Froude, ‘‘ though 
since that time it has been many times revised and 
altered, we may say that it is substantially the Bible 
with which we are all familiar. The pecullar genius, 
if such a word may be permitted, which breathes 
through {t, the mingled tenderness and majesty, the 
Saxon simplicity, the preternatural grandeur, un- 
equaled, unapproached, in the attempted improvements 
of modern echolars—all are here, and bear the impress 
of the mind of one man—Willlam Tyndale. Lying, 
while engaged in that great office, under the shadow of 
death, the sword above his head and ready at any mo- 
ment to fall, he worked under circumstances alone, 





perhaps, truly worthy of the task which was laid upon 
him: his eplrit, as it were divorced from the world, 
moved in a purer element than common air.” 

The memory of such a man the worldcan never suffer 
to die. Of such a one fs it pecullarly true that ‘‘ his 
works do follow him.” 








THE SHEEPFOLD : A PASTORAL. 


[From the French of Henri Gréville.} 
By Mary Fercvson. 


HE fine rain that had obscured the heavens since 

daybreak had finally ceased, and a ray of yellow 
gold, plercing the somber shade of the beech trees, pen- 
etrated to the further end of the great sheepfold. The 
rams, buried to the thigh in the straw litter, which, in 
eating their morning provender, they had covered with 
green clover drawn from the cribs, raised their heads 
toward the shining ray and bleated. 

At this signal the full ewes and the nursing mothers 
rose precipitately, bending their knees, and, at a single 
bound, half the flock presented themselves at the railing 
that closed the pen. The last comers clambered up on 
the others to inhale the warmth of the sun, and the rams, 
the rulers of the flock, with blows of their heads, drove 
more than one of the unruly ones out of the ranks. 

** Yes,” said the farmer’s valet, slowly approaching 
the door, ‘‘ you are gxolng to be let out into the close. 
You have plenty of time ; the grass is still soaking. Jean, 
the master wishes to see the lambs; Is the yard gate 
closed ?” 

** Yes,” replied a distant voice, And the heavy gate 
could be heard falling with all its weight against the up 
right of stone, with the ordinary clattering of an fron 
hook against granite. 

‘You can go,” said the farmer’s valet, in his slow, 
{ndolent voice. 

He withdrew the crossplece that held the railing in {ts 
place, then removed the railing {tself, and drew back a 
little so as not to be overthrown. 

Startled at thelr sudden freedom, the rams remained 
motionless on the low and narrow threshold, looking 
before them and fearing a snare. 

A puff of warm wind brought to them the aroma of 
the cliffs wet with the washing of the sea, the odor of 
the short and abundant grass, clipped close to the ground 
by thelr tenacious, patient teeth, and suddenly, with 
raised heads, as if driven by an invisible whip, and still 
resisting the instinct that drew them, the superb animals 
precipitated themselves into the large yard, which they 
crossed in a few bounds. 

The watering-place, encircled by mossy stones and 
sheltered by blackthorns, did not tempt them ; they 
passed beyond, and stopped with their noses on the gate 
that led to liberty. 

The whole flock had followed; the strongest at the 
head, the full ewea more slowly and heavily, and the 
mothers last, encouraging their new-born lambs, still 
weak and trembling on their day-old legs. The entire 
mass stopped, motionless, submissive, and yet trembling, 
before the large gate, that had not yet been opened. 

‘‘Ah! they are ina hurry,” said the valet, crossing 
with his strong, slow step the muddy yard, in which his 
beech sabots, filled to the top with fresh straw, left large 
imprints. ‘‘ One would say they had not seen the 
heaven of the good God in a month !” 

‘Let them go,” sald a deep voice behind him. 

The farmer had come out. From the threshold of the 
door, with folded arms, and head covered by a hat with 
a wide brim, he counted his flock, and found that all 
were there, His eye as proprietor satisfied, his glance 
passed to the ewes, the fat lambs, and stopped com- 
placently on the noble rams, so redoubtable when cop- 
ing with the dogs of the neighborhood, 

Skirting the earthen wall, the valet, with much ado, 
opened a passageway to the gate, and, with a threaten- 
ing gesture, turned aside the timid herd. All recoiled 
except the three large rams, who continued to look 
toward the path with an air of perversity. A second 
gesture had no more effect in frightening them ; they 
rallied the flock with a bleating call. 

‘“‘ They are blockheads, those animals,” grumbled the 
valet, taking by the horns the one nearest to him ; “ they 
do not understand that the gate opens within purposely 
to let them re-enter when they are out, and to prevent 
their going out when they have come in.” 

The ram menaced and struggled for a moment, but 
with his free hand the valet had pushed back the gate, 
which turned, groaning on its hinges, and struck against 
the wall. All the band, with a prodigious spring, rushed 
down the path. 

They ran at full gallop, some falling against the hedges, 
and the others passing without pity over their bodies, 
Then the perfume of the rose-mallow tempted their 
appetites, and, slowly, playing truant, they directed 
their course toward the cliff. 

When the stamping of the herd, with {ts regular beat, 
was no longer heard, the farmer slowly unfolded his arms, 
looked at the clearipg sky, and sighed. The hall clock 
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behind him in the bouse, with a formidable rattling of 
scapement, struck nine ; silence followed, broken only 
by the dull, regular ticking of the balance-wheel. 

Some drops of the rain were falling one after another 
from the new-thatched roof, making a little melancholy 
pattering in the full rut that marked,all around the house, 
the line of the projecting roof. One of them grazed the 
check of the farmer, who had taken a step forward ; he 
dried it mechanically, and sighed a second time, as if 
the tears from his house had stirred the tears of his 
heart. 

‘“‘Marle,” said he, turning to the interior, ‘‘ see, it is 
fine; you can bring out the little one.” 

An old servant appeared, holding in her arms, with as 
much respect as if it had been an infant Jesus in wax, & 
pale, sad little creature, whose great blue eyes wandered 
about, seeking something that would p'ease him. 

“Walk slong the hedge; {t is not too sunny there, 
and it is warm,” sald the father, bending on the child a 
look as ead as and more profound than that of the child 
itself. He leaned his face toward the little pale face, 
and kissed it tenderly. The little boy passed his hand 
softly over his mouth, but without smiling, and the 
father, grieved, drew back that the servant might not 
see the sorrow caused him by the condition of his only 
son. 

Suddenly the child's eyes brightened, he raised his 
feeble arm to point at an object that satisfied him, and 
slowly uttered this short, easy name : 

* Vevette |” 

The father followed the movement, and the young 
girl, who was passing on the other side of the yard, feel- 
ing herself the object of regard, blushingly quickened 
her pace. 

‘* Vevette !” repeated the child, ready to cry. 

The little one wants you ; come here a litile while,” 
cried the farmer, in his resonant, masculine voice. 

Vevette crossed the yard, and approached the group. 
The little one held out its arms. She took it, and it 
was soon playing with the unruly curly hair, the little 
linen bonnet, and the pretty little ears of the young 
girl. She entered into his play, gave him little loving 
names, played cuckoo with him behind the shoulders of 
the old servant, and transfused into the pale, sad little 
creature the joyousness characteristic of bis age. 

“ He loves only you,” sald the father, sadly, while 
the child, which had begun by smiling, ended by laugh- 
ing at the playful endearments of his friend. 

** Oh, master! and you then! And he loves you more 
than me ; and itis right, for you are his father,” the 
young girl replied, with a delicacy of feeling that brought 
the blushes again to her cheeks. ‘‘ See how he looks at 
you.” 

She held toward the moved parent the still smiling 
child. The feather opened his arms, and the little boy 
extended his own. Vevette gave him to the farmer, and 
soon slipped away by the side of the sheepfold. 

On seeing her disappear, the little face contracted, the 
mouth puffed out, ready to cry, and the little orphan 
plaintively called : 

** Veveite |” 

** Poor little one !” murmured the farmer. “It is not 
Vevette, it is your mother, you should have. But neither 
your grief nor mine will bring the poor soul back.” 

He gave the child back to the nurse, and went away, 
at his usual pace, to see the new-born calves in the 
stable. 

Laurent had lost his wife eighteen months before, and 
the happiness of being a father had been shadowed by 
the untimely death of the young mother. 

Not that he bad loved her very deeply ; but the habit 
of being together, and the gentleness of the poor creat- 
ure, often ill and always patient, had inspired him with 
an affection full of pity. 

She ardently longed for a son, less for herself than for 
the farmer. Only those who own a landed estate know 
the cruel grief felt by a proprietor at the thought of 
dying without a direct heir. 

Of what use is it to plan and save when the patri- 
mony left to one, augmented by all thata life of labor 
can add, must go to enrich collateral heirs ? With what 
courage, on the contrary, does he not sow that which 
will ripen the harvests of his son’s son ! 

The poor young woman, little fitted for rough country 
life, had felt that she should die in her maternity ; yet, 
notwithstanding, she had in all her prayers asked fora 
son. He had come, the child desired, and the mother 
was gone without even having had time to learn that the 
life of the heir seemed a miracle, it was so frail. After- 
ward the widowed husband, the anxious father, became 
day by day more melancholy in the rich and desolated 
house, where he had all in abundance—save happiness. 

Laurent had need to turn his mind to practical mat- 
ters ; he was unable to shake off the sadness of his rec- 
ollections. ; 

What is a house without a mistress but a body with- 
out a soul? The tall and lustrous oaken cupboards, 
with their ornamentation of carved brass, were sad to see 
when the farmer’s wife did not herself arrange there the 
piles of linen fragrant from the wash, The silence, even 





of a well-ordered house, {s dull and sad. Would it not be 
better to hear the voice of the mistress resounding there, 
giving orders and reprimanding negligent servants ? 

While the child was belng carrled from the chickens 
to the rabbits, then to the ducks, then to the garden, full 
of the loud humming of bees busy about the tufts of 
flowering thyme, then to the beehives, which still bore 
shreds of black cloth in mourning for the farmer’s wife, 
Laurent was making his usual visit everywhere. He 
inspected each day the least corner of his estate, from 
the barns filled with forage to the humble pig-pen ; and 
it was this superintendence, active without captiousness, 
that made it possible for him to be a generous master 
while becoming himself a rich man. 

He assured himself that the barn doors were closed, 
that no one had touched the key of the cellar, full of 
cider in excellent condition ; then he entered the stables, 
and picked up a collar that had fallen from its nail ; 
then into the cow-house, where all was according to his 
liking ; and at Jast, passing before the cheepfold, empty 
at that hour, he stopped to see that nothing was out of 
place. 

He thought to find no one there. He stopped motion. 
less upon the threshold on perceiving Vevette seated on 
a stone, in the light that came through the doorway, 
with a Jamb on Ler lap anda cup of milk in her hand. 
Her linen apron of blue and white check, spuo and 
woven on the farm, protected the little animal, still weak 
and almost bare, from the current of air from the door. 

** What are you doing ?” asked Laurent, in surprise. 

‘It is one of last week’s lambs,” the young girl re 
plied, raising toward him the sweet face that blushed so 
easily. ‘‘Its mother had twins; she will nourish the 
other, but not thisone. I have tried ten times to make 
her suckle it ; she would have killed it with a biow of 
her foot if I had not been there; she has milk only for 
the other. Poor little thing! Itisnotitsfault. It is 
so soft and pretty.” 

She soaked in the milk acrumb of bread in a rag, 
such as are given to little children to keep them from 
crying, put it {nto the mouth of the lamb, which sucked 
it with avidity ; and, as she threw her apron over it, she 
continued : 

‘Tt is strange, fs it not, master, that some mothers 
love one child, and not another? The poor little thing! 
it troubled me when I saw it left there the other day. 
The mother would not let it follow her to the close ; it 
was shivering in the straw. Then I lay it apart, and 
fed it. It will soon be able to eat a little grass, for it is 
growing strong.” 

** And you will hold iton your lap all the same ?” 
sald Laurent, smiling. 

Vevette made 8 movement full of compassion with 
her shoulders, and blushed agala. 

**It is so that it may feel warm and content, master,” 
she responded, smiling, but lowering her head to con- 
ceal her embarrassment, ‘‘I fancy that it likes it, and 
thinks it has a mother.” 

She turned her apron a little aside, allowing the lamb 
to be seen lying asleep, crouched in her lap in the care- 
jess attitude of a creature warm and happy. 

Laurent looked at the young girl, then at the little 
animal, and, disturbed within himself by he knew not 
what new and strange emotion, he let his gaze wander 
about the sheepfold. 

It was large and high, warm in winter, cool in sum- 
mer, with a little window to the west, opposite the door 
on the east, which could be opened soas to air the shelter. 
The yellow straw, crushed and broken, had a soft tone 
to the eye, and the scattered bits of green clover gave 
here and there darker touches, especially near the cribs. 
A pleasant odor of mingled wool and verdure impreg- 
nated the walls, inducing a sort of languor as peaceful 
as the flaky fleeces which found shelter there at night. 

Laurent’s eyes, in spite of himself, always returned 
to the young girl, who was sitting without movement, 
as though drowsy in the warmth of the sun already high 
in the heavens, 

**Ts it long since you came to us ?” questioned he. 

** Four years at Madeleine,” Vevette replied, awaking 
from her reverie with a start. 

**How old are you?” the farmer asked, without 
knowing why he put the query. 

“T had been eighteen years in Rois, master,” she 
sald, raising her head with deference, but keeping her 
eyes cast down. 

“At Rois? But you have not gone to see your fam- 
ily at Rois. The other servants have all gone, and you 
—why did you remain ?” 

“I have no family,” the young girl replied, without 
change in face or voice. ‘‘ You know I have neither 
mother nor father.” 

** You have aunts there, near the heath ?” 

Vevette made no response, 

**Has some misfortune befallen them ?” Laurent re- 
sumed, with a sudden interest in Vevette and her rela- 
tives. 

She quietly shook her head. 

** Nothing has happened, master,” said she, her gentle 
voice @ little saddened ; ‘‘ but my relatives are very good 





or very bad ; when they do not like any one, they slan- 
der them, and I—I love peace.” 

‘* They are not good to you ?” Laurent persisted. 

‘* As for that household, I would rather remain here,” 
Vevette replied. ‘ My aunts do not love me. It would 
be necessary to gc to them with full hands, and I have 
nothing.” 

“Have you really nothing, Vevette?” asked the 
farmer, lingering. 

** T have the little house and garden that belonged to 
my parents, but that brings me nothing, as I have been 
unable to rent {t. I have, it is true, my master, the 
wages that you give me,” replied the girl. ‘‘ But 
another thing is necessary to them—they love well to 
eat. And, then, were they otherwise, I would rather 
stay here than go tosee them. I like it better here than 
anywhere else,” 

She wanted to rise, but the lamb moaned a little, and 
she resumed her first position. 

** You are a good girl, Vevette,” the farmer said, sur- 
prised to feel touched to the bottom of his soul by such 
simple words. ‘‘Shall I increase your wages? I am 
ready to give you all you would ask. You are the best 
servant in the house, and, besides, my deceased wife 
loved you.” 

Vevette turned her head slightly aside, and, in a 
trembling voice, replied : 

“You will do as you wish, master. It is not for the 
money that I have served you faithfully, but for my 
great love for your deceased wife and for her pretty lit- 
tle son, your little boy.” 

Laurent, a little ashamed, colored in his turn, and 
me & movement as if to go out, but he changed his 
mind. 

“If the lamb lives, Vevette,” he said, ‘‘I give it to 
you; you have well earned it. You need not sell it if 


you would like to keep it; it will be fed with the 
others. Is it a male ?” 

‘It is a ewe.” 

“She is yours, and all the little ones she may have 
also. Farewell till by and by, Vevette.” 

Laurent disappeared from the door, and the eun en- 
tered. But it did not appear to give joy to the young 
girl; she continued to pass her hand eoftly over the 
small, velvety head of the lamb. 

Her master’s words had given her both pleasure and 
pain, she knew not wherefore. He had been wrong to 
speak of wages. Of what use were wages when one 
was clothed and housed ? She hoped to live and to die 
in this house. 

At last she inclined her lips to the forehead of the 
little animal, and kissed it twice. It was her property 
hereafter. For the first time in her life she had received 
& present ; she was very content; yet, nevertheless, be- 
side the two Kisses she let fall a tear. 

Raising the sleeping lamb, she softly laid it in a crib 
filled with straw, and went out of the sheepfold to 
attend to her other duties. 

When crossing the large courtyard she saw the 
farmer's child, held up by the arms of the old servant; 
he was trying those first steps,so awkward and so 
charming, 89 amusing that they make one laugh, and 80 
touching that they make mothers weep. Apprized by 
some instinct, the little hoy turned his head toward her, 
and called her with voice and gesture. 

Vevette knew that the master would eay nothing for 
some moments stolen from work in favor of his son ; 
besides, had she been obliged to receive a scolding, she 
could not have resisted the pleasure of seeing the little 
boy laugh, and of feeling the kisses of his fresh lips. 
She went toward him. At a short distance she stoopea 
down, holding out her arms to him; with « laugh full 
of triumph and confidence, the child escaped from the 
hands holding him, took some staggering steps, and fell 
in the apron of the young girl, rosy with pride and 
pleasure. 

‘‘He has walked, dear child! He has walked all 
alone !” cried the old servant, raising her hands to 
heaven. ‘‘ Come back to me, my little son, and show 
that you are a big boy !’ 

But the child was not willing to leave his little 
friend, and persistently turned away his head. 

The grave voice of Laurent was heard. 

‘*He has walked all alone? It is the first time !” 

** Go to eee your father, little one; go quickly,” said 
Vevette, softly. 

The little one raised, hesltatingly, his eyes to his 
father, then, held by the hand, and encouraged by the 
voice of the young girl, he crossed the short distance 
which separated him from the farmer. Suddenly 
Vevette withdrew her hand and the child, seeking a 
support, fell into the arms of Laurent, proud and 
moved, whe raised him to his face, then placed him 
again on his feet. 

“ Vevette,” repeated the child the instant its feet 
were touching the ground, and, still supported by Lau- 
rent’s knee, he stretohed out his little hand toward his 
friend. 

But she had disappeared, not wishing to usurp the 
caresses due to the father. 
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* Vevette !” cried Laurent, who had wished her to 
remain, The presence of the young girl near his child 
seemed to him a safeguard. When she was with him 
there were no more tears and cries; she divined his 
wishes, and yet knew how to curb his caprices. She 
only spoke to him in the language of reason, and she 
only obtained his submission. 

But she had disappeared, ag she always did after 
these short scenes. One might have said she was 
ashamed of her power, and desirous of letting it be for- 
gotten. 

The servant carried the little boy away, in order to 
divert him, but not without resistance on his part, and 
his cries of fretfulness and of lamentation were heard in 
the distance more than once during the afternoon. 

Laurent crossed the close to go to look at his helfers 
kept in an inclosure at the other extremity of the farm. 
He walked with his head bent downward, as the inhab- 
{tants of the country, accustomed to getting their living 
from the soil, most frequently do; he inclined a little 
forward, with his hands behind his back, and thought, 
he knew not why, with singular persistence, of the little 
servant that his son dearly loved. 

It was true, properly speaking, Vevette bad no fam- 
ily, since those to whom she should have belonged did 
not care for her. Her father was a good man, but an 
unskillful farmer ; for, in place of prospering, his modest 
patrimony melted away in his hands, and his grief had 
shortened his life. The mother had survived him some 
years, spinning, for a livelihood, the finest thread in the 
country ; then she too had died, and the little orphan 
was put in a place to earn her bread. 

Laurent saw her again at the assembly of the Made- 
leine, where servants at wages hired themselves out for 
the year. With her little white bonnet, her eyes full of 
tears, and her sma)] bundle under her arm, she was 
sadly looking at the crowd, seeking for a kindly face, 
choosing, in fancy, a master; fearing this one, accept- 
ing that one more willingly, but with her heart very 
heavy at being obliged to live with others. 

She had that morning closed her little gray-stone 
house, of which she was, alas! sole proprietor. After 
having made, weeping, the tour of the little garden, she 
had put the key in her pocket, and was then fearing 
that she would not find the master she had at first 
dreaded. 

Would any one want her, with her little weak arms, 
her diminutive stature, her little hands, red but slender ? 
If they found her too puny, would she have to return 
to the sad, desolate house, where bread was lacking ? 
Would she be obliged to beg, from village to village, the 
bread for which she would have preferred to work ? 

It was then that Laurent’s wife had approached, and, 
finding the child had an honest face, had hired her 
to feed the chickens and take care of the calves. 

After that the earnest face, and the eyes full of good- 
will, had always been turned toward the farmer’s wife 
as toward the sun. Walking ever in the shadow of 
her steps, she had learned all the duties of the house- 
hold quietly and without trouble. When strength had 
failed the young woman, it was Vevette who, with- 
out a word, had taken her part of the work and added 
it to her own, finding time to do all without ceasing to 
smile. 

Laurent recollected these things, and many others. He 
again saw the dying woman leaning against Vevette so 
as to breathe, with effort, the air that no longer entered 
her lungs; he saw the young girl, pale and worn, 
courageously sustaining in her arms the poor woman 
struggling with death. He saw, again, all in the house, 
worn with weariness, sleeping—himeelf among the rest 
—while Vevette was watching near the deceased, renew- 
ing the funeral wax-tapers and smoothing the sheets of 
the bed as if her mistress could see her. 

And the child! with what tenderness had she not 
surrounded him! How many nights had she not passed 
carrying him in her arms about the room, singing to 
him those country refrains that have neither age, nor- 
sense, nor origin, but the incomprehensible words of 
which have a melody that makes one forget their ills 
and lulls one into dreams. Was it surprising that the 
little one preferred her to all, when she had been every- 
thing to him ? 

While thus invoking the past, Laurent felt a deep 
tenderness arising within him for Vevette. It was she 
who had mitigated their sorrow, and he had done 
nothing for her, Filled with regret for his ingratitude, 
he glanced at his heifers, and then slowly turned back 
on the way he bad come. 

He passed the large watering-place, hollowed out in 
time immemorial in the border of a hedge ; it was in the 
shade in a large close, where the grass, continually 
clipped, grew again with extraordinary vigor. 

Since the infancy of Laurent the watering-place had 
been there ; his grandfather, whom he remembered, had 
told him that no one had ever seen anything else there 
than a watering-place. A little spring {ssuing from 
between the roots of a willow tree filled the pool to the 
edge of the declivity ; twice a day it was made turbid 
by the footsteps of the cattle, then it glided silently 


away under the cresses, and carried Its freshness to the 
neighboring close. 

Laurent stopped thoughtfully. Springs flow without 
any attention being bestowed upon them, watering for 
generations herds of cattle that follow one after the other. 
Why, then, since the earth is merciful, and gives 
pasturage and fresh water to animals, should little 
children be left without mothers and lamts without 
nurses ? 

The sun, darting between some gray clouds that were 
slowly drifting about, threw shadows, now here, now 
there. Laurent found himself in a ray which burned his 
forehead under his felt hat, and his shoulder under his 
blouse. 

He noticed a double hedge, one of those hillocks 
planted with high trees which divide a close and allow 
persons at the same time to go from one to the other, 
frequently to traverse a whole farm, without passing 
through the fields where they might {njure the crops. 

The shade was tempting; the ground, protected by 
the heavy follage of the trees, wasdry. The farmer 
seated himself between two hawthorns, and, leaning his 
back against a forked beech tree, sat thinking, looking 
straight before him. 

The languorous afr and the warmth of the day made 
Laurent drowsy. Without considering, he closed his 
eyes and fell asleep. 

He continued, however, to see in a dream the pasture 
lands and the animals which had been occupying him 
when awake ; but his fields were more vast, his herds 
more numerous. The cows and oxen filled, as far as 
the eye could reach, immense spaces that descended in 
& gradual slope to the borders of the sea. 

The ocean was freshening, as the sailors eay, and the 
white waves that crowned the grand undulations of the 
deep and intensely blue sea resembled his sheep which 
ought to be grazing on the shore. 

Uneasy, he sought his flock, but there were only the 
sheep that were on the sea; he called—nothing re- 
sponded ; his cattle themselves had disappeared, and on 
all sides he could see only the pasturage and the ro!ling 
sea, covered more and more by the redoubtable sheep 
of the west wind. 

Consumed with anxiety, Laurent, in his dream, went 
with great strides toward the farmhouses, where, doubt- 
less, the herds had returned. 

There was no one at the threshold of his houses, no 
one about the darns ; not a chicken, not a dog—nothing 
that spoke of life and human habitation. 

With a heart more and more oppressed, he entered the 
farmyard ; it, too, was deserted. Impelled by some 
instinct, he ran to the sheepfold. 

How large and high and dark it was! Daylight 
would seem never to have entered there save with re- 
luctance. Full of anger with his careless servants, 
Laurent went further fn, and as he advanced the fold 
extended itself more and more, spreading out as far as 
the eye could reach, its roof black with the shadows, 
{ts litter crushed, and its cribs empty. 

Suddenly, at the other extremity a lum{nous point 
became discernible, and from all sides the lambs, 
hidden in the corners, under the cribs, and in the litter, 
rose bleating toward this light. Their slender and 
suppliant heads were all turned the same way, and a 
thousand bleatings resounded at the same time. 

Laurent then saw that his flock had no nurses, and 
that all those that he saw were new-born. 

** What would become of them ?” thought the farmer, 
troubled in his dream. ‘‘ Who could feed that horde of 
lambs? They would bs, gv to speak, Icst.” 

He then saw the form of Vevette delineated in the 
light. She was holding out to the little creatures the 
hollows of her hands filled with milk, and from that 
inexhaustible source they were drinking long draughts, 
Bits of herbage were issuing from her half-raised apron, 
and those which had drunk sufficiently were following 
that, holding with their lips long branches of bright 
and scented red clover. 

The light was emanating from the young gir! herself, 
coming from her blonde hair, her little bonnet, her rosy 
hands, whence the lambs were drinking, and especially 
from her smile, so modest and so tender, as she diffused 
it like a perfume upon all the little orphans crowded 
about her. 

Laurent felt, as he approached, that he might be at 
peace, and that his flock had found its providence. 

Bat the light from Vevette became too vivid; it 
blinded him, and, lifting his hand to his eyes with a 
gesture of pain, he awoke. 

The sun, crossing an opening in the branches of the 
beech tree, had struck him full in the face. Still only 
half awake, he raised himself and looked about him, and 
saw that he was alone. 

He would have Jiked to continue his dream ; the vision 
that had visited him left him with a vague desire to see 
it again—to know the end, as children say. But he was 
alone, and far from the farmhouse. He resumed his 
way, going slowly, and thinking more than ever about 
the little servant whom his son loved, 





Me found a strange pleasure in reproaching himself 
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with his injustice to the little orphan ; his heart, over- 
flowing with remorse, was beating in his bosom as it 
never had beaten. Nevertheless he was filled with a 
sense of tranquillity. He reached the yard without 
having been able to discover whence came this happl- 
ness at a time when he should have felt ashamed and 
troubled. 

Instead of following his servants to work after the 
midday repast, he shut himself up in his room, and 
passed the day in putting his business papers in order. 
All was going well ; his granaries were full, and he was 
in debt to no one; some were owing him money. He 
was content—proud of being rich, and yet ever troubled 
at the thought of his ingratitude toward Vevette. 

Evening was approaching. Brought back early, so as 
to escape the dew, the sheep were shut into the fold; 
the railed door was replaced, and the tired flock, satiated 
with pure air and tender grass, were lying in the good, 
dry litter, their rounded backs and fleecy flanks mak- 
ing little yellowish hillocks that were pleasant to the 
eye. Array from the setting sun glided through the 
west window, and lay upon the stone that served as a 
seat. 

Impelled by a desire to find again the figure, at least, 
of which he had dreamed, Laurent went to cast a glance 
at the flock returned to the sheepfold. In the ray of 
light from the setting sun he saw the young girl sit- 
ting in the same place as in the morning, feeding her 
lamb in the same manner. 

Moved more than he was willing to allow to himself, 
Laurent made a sudden movement. The sound of his 
shoes, with their heavy nails, caused the little servant to 
raise her head. 

** You are there again,” said Laurent, with much gen 
tleness. ‘‘ Your nursling is a little gourmand, then ?” 

*‘ Since I fed it you have dined, master, and you will 
still go to supper ; it is very necessary that it should 
have its supper, too,” sald the young girl, smiling, em- 
boldened by the playful tone of the farmer. 

The piercing cries of the little boy traversed the even- 
ing air. He had besn wailing for more than an hour, 
and nothing would pacify him. 

‘‘He is suffering, poor little one! He is tired,” mur- 
mured Vevette, sadly, and turned her head toward the 
yard. 

Laurent regarded her with indecision. He did not well 
understand what he was feeling. His eyes fell on the 
lamb, lying ready to fall asleep, and it appeared to him 
that a deep, almost solemn peace was emanating from 
the young girl. 

He recalled the pictures of Charity that he had seen 
in prayer-books, and he asked himself why, instead of 
children, they had not put lambs in their arms, OCer- 
tainly they resembled Vevette. 

“You love the little ones ?” sald the farmer, drawing 
nearer to the servant. 

“Yes, master, all little ones! Little birds, little 
lambs, little children—they all need good nourishment 
and affection, the dear little creatures,” 

She blushed as she spoke; all her pretty face was 
breathing the tenderness and warmth of a maternal 
spirit. 

Laurent was looking at her, st{ll disquieted, embar- 
rassed, feeling riseto his lips a strange rush of words, 
such as he had never spoken, and knew not how to speak. 

‘You see, master,” the young girl resumed, “it 
needs affection more than riches to nourish and rear all 
these little ones. What they need fs for one to under- 
stand what they want, and when one loves them they 
always understand.” 

The cries of the child were redoubling outside. The 
sunlight had disappeared, andin the sheepfold, grown 
gray, the bonnet and handkerchief of Vevette formed 
only two little spots of white. Sleep and peace were 
resting on all the flock, on the young girl and on her 
lamb. 

Laurent went out, running—a thing he had not done 
since he left school—and returned immediately, carrying 
in his son, who was struggling, playing his feet, and 
crying as loud as hecould. Without saying a word, he 
deposited him on Vevette’s lap. She, astonished but con- 
tented, encircled him with herarm. The satisfied child 
and the crouching lamb lay side by side in the hollow 
of her woolen skirt, and silence reigned throughout the 
sheepfold. 

The high vault was filled with the sound of the regu- 
lar breathing of the sheep. The little boy, pressed to 
the bosom of this maiden who so well understood moth- 
erhood, felt happy, and asked nothing more. Twilight 
was continually deepening, and Vevette, embarrassed, 
sald to herself that she ought to go away, that she should 
put the lamb in its crib and go to prepare the supper. 
But Laurent was standing motionless before her, with 
his arms crossed, looking at the group without speaking 
a word. She lowered her head, and blushed under that 
look, which was not that of a master. 

The voice of the father, grave and very gentle, arose 
among the shadows : 

**You love little ones. Keep mine, Vevette. He 





wants only you ; he is right. You shall be his mother,” 
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HEALTH AND ILL-HEALTH IN WOMEN. 
If. 
By Lucy M. Hatu, M_D.! 


HEN we consider the amount of materfal which 

fashion demands, or rather permits, in the 

making of dresses, the heavy drapings and plaitings, 

fold upon fold, the braids and buttons, the beads and 

tassels and tags, it is no wonder that many a weary 

woman has been dragged by them to a sick-bed, to her 

grave, or, worse stiH, to remain a chronic invalid, 

always to be cared for at the hands of the famfly doctor 
or a specialist. 

The length of the skirt, for street wear especially, is 
& matter of much importance to health. The most 
direct and dangerous result of skirts too long {s that 
they become damp around the bottom whenever streets 
or sidewalks are wet, and the feet and ankles are from 
this contact made the medium of derangements of the 
circulation, and often of congestions of sensitive organs, 
serious disturbances to health thus being engendered. 

A little care in the selection of light instead of heavy 
material for a dress, linings and trimmings included, 
would obviate the unnecessary welght, Sultabiilty of 
length is a matter still more easily controlled. 

One dey last winter a nervous, overworked teacher 
came {oto my office, threw off her cloak, and sat down 
with a groan. I lifted the garment, and exclaimed at 
its great weight. ‘‘ Yes,” she sald, “it is a terrible 
load to carry ; I belfeve it is killing me.” Whether she 
saved her life by substituting the short, light, warmly 
lined wrap which I advised I am unable to say; 
certain it is that her health rapidly improved after the 
change. 

Except for driving, long, heavy cloaks of sealstin, 
seal plush, or other material of grest weight, are unsuit- 
able and injurious. The jet-trimmed wraps worn in 
warmer weather are little better, some of these welghing 
twenty pounds or more. 

The use of jet in the making and garnishing of bon- 
nets, so much in vogue at present, is harmful, as the 
weight is so great as totire the muscles of the back of 
the neck, cause headache and a gencral feeling of wear!- 
ness, 

The wearing of tight sleeves impedes the circulation, 
interferes with muscular action, and makes the wearer 
nervous znd uncomfortable. To such a degree has this 
silly fashion been carried that in many cases the wearers 
have been unable to raise their hands to the head or 
even to the throat. 

Of the exposures entafled by the wearing of sleeveless, 
neckless, nearly shoulderless dresses, the outrage to 
both the physical and moral nature of woman is about 
equal, and equally patent to any unprejudiced mind. It 
is an unhealthy fashion in more ways than one. 

Third. The warmth of the lower extremities should 
be secured by drawers reaching to the ankle; the 
texture and the number of pairs required being deter- 
mined by the state of the weather and the neceasities of 
the wearer. a 

Clara Barton, when working so bravely on the battle- 
fields of our own and of other countries, was wont to 
wear dress, skirt, and drawers all of one plain, dark 
material, and she has assured me that the many advan- 
tages of this arrangement had noemsll share in enabling 
her to withstand the fatigues and exposures of her self- 
imposed labors. 

The shoes commonly worn are too light, and are not 
properly shaped. The favorite French kid is quite un- 
suitable for street wear in cold or damp weather. 

Ono a raw winter’s day I saw two ladies enter a street- 
car. Each wore along, heavy seal cloak, and light, thin- 
soled French kid shoes. One was ted, almost purple, in 
the face ; the other pale as a ghost. One was gasping 
for breath, with her blood all surging toward her head ; 
the other panting and weak, with not much blood to go 
in any direction. That they both had feet like ice I will 
venture to assert. 

Fourth. The shape of the sLoe fs a matter of imnor- 
tance in a double sense, That the high heeled shoe throws 
part of the body out of fits normal axts and prevents 
the natural spring of the foot, and that narrow toes cause 
a multiplicity of local flis, are grave objections ; but 
Nature is bountiful, and will adjust herself in a measure 
to such interferences. The backaches and headaches 
caused by the unnatural jir which comes to these parts 
from pegging about upon feet with the elasticity and 
spring al: taken out of them, can be borne. If the dis 
comfort caused by corns, bunions, or ingrowing nafls 
makes you stil] more nervous, and possibly a little cross, 
your friends will probably bear with you, and an occa- 
sional trip on the stair or a sprained ankle now and then 
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will not hurt your sister, though {t may be a little bard 
upon you, 

The most eerlous objection is that women with such 
shoes and such feet will not, or rather cannot, walk. 
They ride up and down in the street-cars or other con- 
veyances, instead of taking the vigorous tramp which 
would put new life into their lagging pulses, new 
strength into their muscles, new vigor into every move- 
ment. 

Imagine a woman with a corsage which renders a full 
inspiration impossible, sleeves so tight that the arms 
ache from pressure, ten to twenty pounds of skirts hang- 
ing from her hips and twisting about her ankles, as 
many pounds of cloak suspended from her shouiders, 
and narrow-toed, high-heeled shoes on her feet, trying to 
take a six or ten milewalk! Surely Nature madea wise 
provision for the human race when she made women 
hard to kill, otherwise the world would soon be depop- 
ulated for lack of mothers, 

The degree to which servant girls, shop girls—all that 
struggling class of women—imitate their mistresses and 
the fine ladies with whom they come in contact in this 
matter of tight-lacing, skirt-trimming, foot-torturing, 
and all the rest of it, is a potent reason for much of the 
illness, the low wages, or the failure to achieve an hon- 
est selfsupport among them. Even the raw recruits 
who come to us, flushed and brown from over the sea, 
to take upon their shoulders the burden of our household 
toil, soon succumb to this evil influence, and suffer ac- 
cordingly. 

One of the largest dry-goods merchants in this city 
writes me that of the many hundreds of men and women 
in his employ the ratio of excuses from business on ac- 
count of illness is nine women to one man. “ But,” 
he adds, ‘‘ a woraan physically strong and mentally well 
balanced has 8 less proportion of excuses than almost 
any man.” 

Another says: ‘Of course, more women than men 
are excused from business on account of /liness;” and 
others atill tell the same unwelcome etory. 

Other causes, no doubt, contribute to this unfortunate 
showing, but the larger share by far is in some way the 
outgrowth of mistaken ideas in dress. 

Fifth. Of the intricacies and complications, the 
variety and elaborateness, of woman’s attire, the evil to 
herself is that {t requires much of thought and attention, 
to the exclusion of higher and better things, Even 
among the rich, much personal care and labor is ex- 
pended upon it, while among those of moderate means it 
becomes a burden of ceaseless toil, keeps the women of 
the family confined to the house in cramped positions, 
and is the source of much anxiety and of expense not 
easily borne, the latter being too often met by scrimping 
in the necessaries of life, 

To those girls who are trying to earn a livelihood by 
long hours of dally toll, who eat cheap lunches {n order 
that they may buy cheaper silks, who bend over their 
sewing late at night and go to their work with pale faces 
and tired limbs the next day, it adds another reason for 
the interruption to or the breaking-down in health of 
these unthinking and short-sighted creatures. 

Before we turn from this subject let us look at a 
brighter page, where we may read a promise of better 
things to come, because of that which 1s already begun. 
The various out-of-door pastimes in which young ladies 
now freely indulge, and which render muscular activity 
with little incumbrance of clothing necessary, have 
helped to introduce many healthful innovations, The 
wearers of these comfortable and pretty garments come 
to understand their advantages, and lay them aside 
regretfully. Another great point gained {is that the 
public eye is thus being trained to approve eomething 
besides the old regulation effects In attire. 

Again, many thoughtful women—by far the larger 
share of them women of wealth and culture—are adopt- 
ing various modifications im their dress, all calculated 
to promote the health of the wearer. 

These ladies are to be seen in dresses for street and 
business wear, simple in fabric, plain in fashion, and 
entirely devoid of useless ornamentation. Indeed, s{m- 
plicity is rapidly coming to be looked upon as a sine gua 
non of a cultivated taste in dress. 

Ladies of the above class are also the especial patrons 
of the various dress reform establishments, where the 
best models of hygienic clothing can be procured. At 
these places are to be found a variety of health waists, 
skirts of light welght which can be buttoned to them, 
Alpha or other undergarments, clothing the body from 
neck to wrists and ankles, fitting the figure perfectly, 
while the elastic nature of the fabric gives free play to 
the muscles. ‘Common sense” shoes, with low heels, 
soles of suitable width, and leather of sultable thickness 
for house or street wear, form a necessary accompanti- 
ment of these sensible garments, and are gaining new 
friends daily. 

If every mother of a young and growing daughter 
would put her into such a suit, and teach her so wisely 
that she would never wear a less healthy one, then 
indeed would the promise of better things be nearing 
its fulfillment, 








THE ARMY OF THE TACTLESS. 


By Kats Upson Cuark. 


GOOD many of the funny pieces rendered by 

our elocutionists are based upon the inconsiderate 
or malevolent propensities of a large part of the world 
in regard to their supposititious words of comfort and 
cheer to the sick and suffering, or to those who are put 
in any way at a disadvantage in the great struggle of 
life. Some of these comments and remarks are devised 
with a truly demoniac skill, incompatible, many times, 
with the reputation enjoyed by their promulgators for 
general ability, and entirely inconsistent with the sweet 
expression and tender tone accompanying their deliver- 
ance. 

“And this is the baby!” exclaims Mrs. T., who is 
calling upon Mrs. C_ Itis a plain baby. Mrs. O. is 
plain, and her husband {s plain, and her children are, 
naturally enough, plain also. 

‘* Yes,” says Mrs, C , holding up the vigorous infant, 
and regarding his pudgy countenance with fond ad- 
miration. ‘‘ They say he is going to be the best-looking 
of them all.” 

“Well,” says Mrs. T., discriminatingly, and with a 
regard for accuracy which is too marked to escape 
attention, ‘‘I don’t know but he is as good-looking as 
any of them.” 

Even good-natured and dense Mrs, C.’s countenance 
falls a little, while Mrs. T. talks on placidly about the 
weather. Her children are all beauties, though mali- 
cious insinuations have been thrown out regarding their 
intellectual capacity—(thinks Mrs. C., taking a grain of 
comfort as she looks at her precious, wholesome, beau 
tiful baby boy !) 

Now, why could not Mrs. T. have made the remark, 
which would have been quite as truthful as the one she 
chose to utter, and a thousand times pleasanter, that 
the baby was the picture of health, and she didn’t won- 
der Mrs. CO. was proud of it? In fact, any one of a 
dozen perfectly veracilous remarks would have been 
better than the one sho did make. A genuinely kind 
and loving heart seldom finds any difficulty in passing 
over, or turning from, or disguising disagreeable facts, 
and yet maintaining a clear conscience. 

So much has been said recently regarding the folly 
and wickedness of telling people who are ill precisely 
how badly they are looking; upon making fun of sec- 
ond and third marriages in the presence of late widows 
or widowers; upon berating any class of persons in a 
mixed company, among whom may be representatives 
of that very class; upon talking about ‘‘ parting one’s 
name fa the middle,” when the very person whom you 
are addressing may reside in a city where the fashion is 
almost untversal, and a fashion which he follows him- 
self—upon these and a hundred things like them, that it 
is not needful to do more than mention them here. But 
regard for the feelings of others, for good manners, for 
our own self-respect, alike urge us to care in the matter 
of our personal remarks to others. If one desires to 
administer a reproof to a friend or neighbor, or to cause 
him to feel badly, come out in open, homest fashion and 
make war upon him. Oovert bak-thrusts are un- 
worthy of a courageous soul. 

But if, as they themselves would doubtless declare, 
these unfortunate people make their bayonet charges 
unconsciously and unintentionally, let them put out 
new pickets and watch the irresponsible armies of their 
words with more care than hitherto. A great deal more 
of the moral obtuseness and mental stupidity that we 
see and feel can be overcome by will than is dreamed 
of in our easy philosophy. Heedlessness can generally 
be managed if the heedless one choose to take pains. 
The blunderers should commit to memory and daily 
repeat to themselves the lines : 

** Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as by want of heart.’’ 








PROTECTION VS. CARELESSNESS. 


HE datly papers will soon begin to announce the 
annual destruction by fire of public and private 
buildings. As soon as the season approaches for the 
lighting of furnace and heater, the list under the head 
of ‘‘ Fires” begins to lengthen. The cause of so many 
fires is undoubtedly the condition of the flues, that 
are more or less filled with dust, and lint of preced- 
ing years. Especially ie this true where the registers are 
in the floor. No furnace or heater fire should be lighted 
until the pipes have been thoroughly cleaned. It may 
cost money snd inconvenience ; but that will be much 
cheaper than the building or furnishing of a new home. 
It is wiser always to close the registers while sweeping, 
even if the pipes have been cleaned ; and much dust and 
annoyance would be saved if the registers were closed 
during the process of shaking the grates each day. 

The number of churches destroyed during the winter 
by fire proves that carelessness {s largely the cause, and 
it is worth the while of church officials to investigate the 
condition of the furnaces and ‘furnace pipes before giving 
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the sexton orders to light the fires. Remember the ounce 
of prevention. 

Mr. Gerhard, an architect of New York, has iseued s 
pamphlet on ‘‘ The Prevention of Fire,” in which he 
saye, regarding the construction of fire-proof buildings : 


‘* Destruction by fire is avoidable, but it costs something 
to adopt precautions, and the dangerous character of a 
building constructed in the usua! reckless manner is gener- 
ally disregarded for the sake of saving a few hundred dollars 
additional expense, while often a much larger amount ig 
extravagantly wasted in unnecessary or senseless decoration 
and ornamentation.’’ 


Certainly the helght of folly is reached when safety 
agalnst fire or sanitary imperfections {s sacrificed to orva- 
mentation. That both are sacrificed to false or wicked 
economy we know. 

Mr. Gerhard gives some valuable suggestions on 
‘sound bullding.” He says: 


“Tn all buildings hollow vertical flues and open spaces 
{n walls or partitions should be completely closed and filled, 
either with brick and cement or with some non-conducting, 
non-burning material, such, for instance, as mineral wool. 
The cheapest thing to do—and it should always be done—is 
to cui off all manner of communication by hollow passages 
from one story to the next above by so called ‘ fire-stc ps,’ 
consisting in rows of bricks laid in mortar between the 
furring studs of brick or stone bu'idings, or in the hollow 
spaces of the outer studs of frame structures, filling com- 
pletely the whole space from the outside of the wall to the 
interior finish of wainscoting or baseboards. Additional 
sefety may be gained by substituting for the ordinary lath- 
ing stout wire lathing or netting. The hollow spaces between 
floor-boards and the lathing and plastering of ceilings 
accumulate dirt and duet, and are objectionable, not merely 
from a sanitary point of view, but principally on account of 
the increased danger in case of a fire. How often, in inspect- 
ing thei, do we find them filled with chips of wood, shav- 
ings, painters’ rags, or other inflammable building rubbish, 
which should never be allowed to accumulate in them! 
Snoh epacee, moreover, form the hiding places of vermin 
and mice and rats. The latter, which have a well-known 
taste for phosphorus, often accumulate unburnt matches, 
which are readily ignited by rubbing or gnawing, and thus 
the origin of many mysterious fires may easily be explained. 
Rats and mice also gather oily waste and greasy rags, and 
the spontaneous combustion of such material causes, 
according to Mr. Atkingon, even more fires than are caused 
by matches. To avoid all this all horizontal spaces between 
floor joists should be closed by completely filling in from the 
sill or girders, upon which the floor jolsts rest, to the wall 
with concrete, plaster, or brickwork.”’ 


In regard to placing of furnaces, and thelr construc 
tion, Mr. Gerhard says : 


“Too much care cannot be bestowed upon the construe. 
tion, arrangement, and management of heating apparatus. 
Stoves must not be fitted up too close to woodwork, and 
if, of necessity, near it, the woodwork should be protected 
with bright tin. Where stoyepipes are carried through 
partitions and into smoke-fiues the workmanship should be 
perfect. Stovepipes passing through stud partitions should 
have a double metal collar or tube, of sufficient length, 
with at least three inches air space, and suitable ventilat- 
ing holes should be provided. Where a stovepipe enters 
a flue, the opening should be protected by a proper metal 
shield. Always make sure that there are no openings into 
chimney-fines In out-of-the-way places. 

‘*When buildings are heated by warm-atr furnaces these 
very frequently prove causes of fire. It is, therefore, strongly 
to be recommended that careful inspections be made, at 
frequent intervals, of the furnace, of its smoke-pipe, cold- 
air box, hot-air flues, and the hot-air registers. Furnaces 
should always be of ample size, for it deficient in this 
respect, and if forced to their utmost capacity, they un- 
avoidably heat up to redness, and endanger the safety of 
a building. The top, or dome, and the sides of a furnace, 
whether portable or bricked, should be kept at a safe dis- 
tance from all unprotected woodwork, floor-beame, com- 
bustible partitions or ceilings, ete. The walls incasing a 
furnace should be built hollow, with an air space of at 
least four inches, and with each wall at least four inches 
thick. Wherever the smoke-stack passes underneath and 
close to floor-beams a suitable protection of the exposed 
woodwork, by means of linings of bright metal, should be 
secured. If tne cellar or basement celling is plastered, it 
is advisable to adopt wire lathing. No smoke-pipe should 
ever pass through the floors of a building. If it necessa- 
rily crosses a wood partition, it should have ample brick- 
work around it, or else a double collar of metal, with 
proper air space—not less than six inches—and ventilating 
holes, In building regulations, cold-air boxes are required 
to be of metal or brick, for a distance of at least three 
feet from the furnace. It is preferable to make toem of 
bright tin or galvanized sheet-iron, throughout the whole 
length of the building. There is, at times, danger of a 
reversed draught in such cold-air boxes, and wooden boxes 
are known to have been set on fire. Moreover, wooden 
air-boxes are objectionable from a sanitary point of view, 
as they crack and admit cellar air. The mouth of the 
cold-air box ehould be protected by wire netting to keep out 
dirt, animals, etc., and also to prevent inflammable parit- 
cles from being drawn in.” 

He also advises the protecting of registers with a fine 
wire neiting, and draws attention to the danger of clos- 
tog all registers in mild weather, thus shutitng up the 
hotairin the pipes. A householder is criminally care- 
tess who neglects any preceution to protect bis family 
and property from the danger of fire. 





WiLL IT SUCCEED ? 


T will be a disgrace to the women of this country if 
the attempt to reintroduce the wearing of birds, or 
parts of them, on bonnets fs successful. No doubt this 
attempt is due to the efforts of the trade to give value 
to stock that was rendered almost valueless by the de- 
termined action of the members of the Audubon Society 
and of women who felt the wickedness of the senseless 
destruction of our song birds and birds of plumage. To 
urge that there can be no harm in buying and wearing 
the birds already prepared for adornment of bonnets {is 
a decided)y weak argument. Just so surely as women 
purchase birds for their millinery, just so surely will the 
destruction of our birds go on ; there will be a constant 
effort to introduce attractive novelties, and these cannot 
be furnished unless our feathered sougsters die. 

How can a woman of refinement or taste be a partner 
{n the wanton destruction of these woodland and meadow 
music souls? To destroy life for nourishment is one 
thing ; to destroy life, and an endless source of delight, 
to gratify a faucy that already has an almost unlimited 
field from which to choose, is cruelly wicked. 








MY WINDOW GARDEN. 
By Mrs. M. D. WELLCOME 


5 I have no bay window, I have to plan so as to 

dispose of my numerous plants to the best 
advantage. My front windows have nearly a southern 
exposure. Before one I have a low table on which I 
can have fifteen good-sized pots. A bracket on each 
side cf the window holds four pots, At the other win- 
dow, on a stand, is a zinc box, one yard long, fourteen 
{nches broad, seven in depth. To give it strength it is 
framed at the top with wood stained in imitation of 
black walnut. This box I fili with rich, mellow earth, 
mixed with one-third sand. First, however, I put in 
something for drainage. In this I can set fifty plants— 
none of them very large, of course. I place at intervals 
the largest, and then fillin with smallerones. Liberally 
interspersed among the geraniums are such plants as are 
beautiful for foliage—coleuses, achyranthus, alternan. 
theras, abutilons with variegated foliage, begonias, 
and the ornamental tri-colored and silver-margiaed 
geraniums. Thusthis miniature garden 1s always bright 
and attractive, even when there are no flowers. The 
striped tradescantia, planted thickly around the margin, 
tratis over the sides of the box, or a madeira vine is 
entwined aroundit. For four winters we have had this 
small garden, and the ease with which it is cared for 
makes ita very valuable method. Plants set thus in 
the soil do not require watering more than twice a week, 
and the water can be appliei through the use of the 
sprinkler, thus keeping the foliage clean. Ihave some. 
thing always spread beneath the stand, and a paper 
pinned to the wall protects the wail paper from the 
spatterings. The box being water-proof, with care 
there need be no drippings from the bath. Of course 
plants grown in this way during the short wintry days 
will be more ‘‘spindling” than those in separate pots, 
aud it is needful to cut them back occasionally, thus 
forcing them to branch. The leaves, too, will need to 
bs thinned out when they become too dense. By the 
time we want to bed them out, the garden has become 
very dense, but the plantsare tine for the border. We 
have our box taken out-of. doors a week or two before 
we transfer the plants to the ground. When this is 
done, the box can be placed in some partially shaded 
nook, and used to start cuttings in. 

A smaller box can be used during the winter for bulbs, 
and if a goodly store has been put away in the cellar for 
watering, the box can be replenished therefrom. Or, 
another meihod. A long, narrow box, painted, can be 
filled with a variety of bulbs and put away in the dark 
for several weeks, and then placed on a window-shelf 
supported by brackets, where, in duc time, there will 
be a fine display of beautiful flowers. 

Now I will tell you of a few pet plants which are in 
pots. Of these I can hardly give any preference. The 
oxalis Ortgiesi, mentioned ia a former article, is more 
beautiful than ever. It thrived grandly in the open 
ground, and now has elght sialks yrowirg from the 
walls, which are full of branches and blossoms. It isa 
perpetual bloomer. As the pot stands on a bracket, the 
light shiniog upod and through it, the eifect is very 
fine. 

Next I think I must place, for ornamental follage, 
begonia Metallica. Its finely shaped leaves, of bronzy 
hue, are veined with black. It is of vigorous and 
shrubby growth, and its cluster of flowers are curious 
and pretty. 

Begonias are special favorites of mine, both for the 
indoor and the outdoor garden. No plants wiil give 
better satisfaction In our coal-heated rooms. Most of 
them are pretty in foliage, and they are far more re- 
Hable for blooming in the winter than the geraniums. 
I have ten varieties, and next to Metallica in beauty ts 
Diadema. It would be more so if it were not so fragile. 
It needs to bs grown In s molst and somewhat shaded 
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position ; otherwise the leaves will curl and dry up on 
the margin. It 1s new and costly. 

The new pink Dawn deserves 4 first-class certificate 
for its excellent qualities every way. It is of dwarf 
habit, a strong grower and perpetual bloomer. The 
flowers are large and full, do not burst down the 
side, and are exquisitely sweet. Color, just a soft flush 
of pink, merging into pure white at the edge. 

I wii] mention another favorite, which richly merits 
to be considered No. 1. Ithasa very long name, you see : 
Lasiandra Macrantha Floribunds. This is what Mr. 
John Lane, the great Washington florist, says of it: ‘‘A 
magnificent plant of good habit, and a most profuse 
bloomer ; the flowers are rich violet blue, between five 
and six inches in diameter, and produced nearlv al! the 
yearthrough.” The flowers are beautiful, but the chief 
attraction {s in the foliage. The leaves, which are of a 
lovely shade of green, are covered with minute hair, 
giving tiem a plush-like appearance. Everybody has 
a word of praise for my beautiful Lasfandra. 








AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 


HETHER solid or liquid food produces fat fs 

always a question. Dr. Debove, of Paris, has 
made experiments extending over a number of months. 
II's conclusions are given {n the ‘‘Gentleman’s Maga 
zine :” 


“These experiments indicate that, provided the same 
amount of solid food is taken, large quantities of water 
make a man neither thinner nor fatter. They were carefully 
made on a friend who took weighed quantities of food daily, 
and while these remained equal doubling the quantity of 
water had no measurable effect on the weight of the body. 
Still, it is quite possible that the old theory of thirst cure 
and the new theory of hot-water cure may both be correct. 
Both violate the natural conditions of health. Scalding hot 
water, l.ke tea or coffee or grog of similar temperatare, un- 
questionably injures the teetb, the stomach, and other organs 
concerned in the early stages of digestion, and it is very 
probable that deficiency of liquid impedes the latter stages, 
whereby the chyme, by the aid of the digesting fiuids, 
becomes converted into chyle and blood. 

‘‘A fat man may easily become thinner by injuring his 
health. Banting is dangerous, as many who have fairly 
tried can prove. The difficult problem is to reduce the fat 
without reducing the strergth at thesametime. A skillful 
trainer will undertake to bring any man down to his ‘ ight- 
ing weight,’ i. ¢ , to the beet condition for violent exertion ; 
but as soon as the discipline of the trainer is relaxed the 
obesity, when constitutional, returns, and a long continu- 
ance of high training is murderous. Perhaps the oldest 
prescription, ‘Keep your mouth shut and your eyes oper,’ 
when followed with judicious limitations, is the best. Eat 
less, sleep less, and walk more are safe injunctions, provided 
they are obeyed in moderation. 

‘*Dr. Debove’s conclusions apply to water only, not to 
other beverages. The fat man who uses malt liquor asa 
daily beverage deserves to be buried under cross-roads at 
midnight, according to the ancient modes of degrading the 
willful perpetrators of felo de se.”’ 


THOUGHTS FOR SILENT MINUTES. 


O rear ten virtuous children, put ten useful men 

and women into the world, and give them health 
and courage to work out thelr own salvation as these 
honest souls will do, is a better job done for the Lord 
than winning 4 battle or ruling a state. 











It takes so little to roake a child happy that it fs a 
pity, in a world full of sunshine and pleasant thinge, 
that there should be avy wistful faces, empty hands, or 
lonely young hearts. 


It is both bad taste and bad economy for poor people 
to try to ape the rich. 


She loved to make them happy, and always felt mis- 
erable when she had diaturbed the serenity of her little 
son3; for she believed thatthe small hopes and pleasures 
of childhood should be respected tenderly by grown-up 
people, and never rudely thwarted or ridiculed. 


** We have got minds sndsoul3 as well as hearts; am- 
bition and talents as well as beauty and accomplish- 
ments ; and we want to live and learn as well as love 
and be loved.” 





A Pretty CHANnggE. —A novel and very pretty change 
was madoin a marriage ceremony performed last week 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. The groom and his best man took 
their place near the chance! rail on entering the church 
from the vestry. The bride came in on her father’s 
arin, ascended the steps, still holding his arm; the 
groom stood partially facing her. Thecouple main- 
tained these positions, surrounded by maids and ushers, 
during the first part of the ceremony. At the words, 
“Who giveth this woman to this man ?”’ the fathe 
led the bride forward, and, with’a bow, surrendered 
her to the groom, who led her forward, the couple 
tsking their places directly facing the minister. The 
effect of the change was recognized as very beautiful 
aad appropriate, the father keeping the daughter at bis 
side until he gave her to her husband’s geeping, 
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FAIRY GUESSES. 


By KaTHARINE LEE Bates. 


HENCE do you guess the fairy came ? 
Out of the heart of a dear old dame, 
Woaose ruffled cap is clouds and skies— 
Mother Nature we call her name. 


Where do you guess the fairy stood ? 

Under the shade of an autumn wood, 
Into an aster’s dying eyes 

Smiling sweet as a fairy could. 


What do you guess the fairy wore ? 
A grass-green silk all frayed so sore 

That she hid the rents from the butterfiles 
With a tiny hoar-frost pinafore. 


What do you guess the fairy ate? 

Ont of a curious cobweb plate 
She tasted in a dainty wise 

A frozen dewdrop delicate. 


What do you guess the fairy said? 

** When the falling oak-leaves all turn red, 
When the lonely swallow southward flies, 

Tis time for fairies to go to bed.”’ 


What do you guess the fairy did’ 

She kissed her hand and down she slid 
Where all the beautiful summer lies, 

Under a snowy blanket hid. 


How do you guess the fairy sleeps ” 
Well; for whenever her blue eye peeps, 
An old nurse soothes her with lullabies, 
And she will not wake till the old nurse weeps. 








HOW JIM GOT LOST. 


By Emriy Hoxtineton MILLER. 


L ; 
T was the time we went blueberrying, and I don’t 
know as you can exactly understand about the 
mountain, Aunt Elinor, because you never went to 
grandmother's. It does seem funny that I should have 
a grandma that isn’t any relation to you, but Mary Ellen 
gays she wouldn’t be apy relation to me either if mam- 
ma hadn’t married papa. 1’m glad she did, then, for I'd 
rather have her for a grandma than anybody in the wide 
world. 

You gee, it isn’t regular mountains where the blue- 
berries grow. First, there’s a place beyond the river 
that they call the Ledges, where great rocks grow up 
all at once out of a field, almost like the picture of a 
castle with a high wall around it. Ontop of theledges 
are evergrecn trees that get thicker and thicker, and all 
tangled together with wild grapevines, the further,up you 
go. There’s just one path to go up the ledges, and it’s 
very steep and slippery, partly with pine needles, and 
partly with logs sliding down where they send them 
down to the sawmill. You have to go up where the 
path goes, but you can make little crooks around trees 
and rocks, and it’s easier to go that way, and pleasanter. 
After you get past the pine trees you come toa place 
they call the Clearing. All kinds of trees grow there, 
and that’s where the farmers cut trees for wood and to 
saw up into boards. It’sin the clearing that the blue 
berries grow, in the old part that has been burned over, 
and then has grown all up with bushes. The hills get 
higher and higher, and after some very thick woods 
there’s another bare place with nothing but blueberries 
and big stones ; so Mary Ellen says. But grandma only 
let us go to the clearing. She said we couldn’t get lost 
there, because you could always goto the path and look 
straight down to the river. 

Jane Ann Cutler went with us. Aunt Lib sald she 
should feel safe, because Jane Ann was so docile and 
discreet. I don’t know just what that means, but it 
sounds disagreeable, and we did get into the worst kind 
of trouble, for all her docibleness and discreetness. 

David took us in the wagonas fer as the ledges. 
Then we only had to go through a field, and there was 
the beginning of the log road. David said he should get 
back from Darbyville about four o'clock, and he told us 
to be sure and come down by that time, s0’s to ride home, 
We could tell when it was four o’clock by 8 steam 
whistle that they blew at a mill down the river. 

After he left us we went on through the field and came 
to the ledges. Tony wanted to know what they were 
built up that way for, and you couldn’t make him be- 
Meve they were just made so. Jane Ann says stones 
grow, and she esye if you bury stones ina hole they'll 
go to dust and make the Jand rich. Her father did it 
on bisfarm. lasked grandpa how long it would teke 
for stones in a hole to grow to dust, and he said he 
guessed not more’n a million years, or maybe a billion. 
That’s pretty long to wait, s0 he doesn’t do that way. 

We didn’t know at first what a warm day it was, but 
after we began to climb up that slippery path it got 
hotter and hotter. We stopped about half way to rest, 
on & lopg, flat rook just ke & sofa, with o bank of 
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green moss for the back. They call it the Pulpit, and 
people always stop there, because you can see ever 80 
far up and down the river. 

Jane Ann Cutler sang a song abouta bird. Aunt 
Lib says she’s a remarkable singer, and I think so too. 
Her voice never gets shaky when people look at her ; 
she just sings as loud and as sweet, and you can tell 
every word. Jim didn’t pay much attention; he 
climbed up {n a tree, because he said he could rest bet- 
ter. But Tony looked straight at Jane Ann and didn’t 
0 much as stir. I'll tell you the song; I know it all, 
but not the tune : 

Birdie, up in your cage so gay, 
Singing and swinging the livelong day, 
Don’t you wish you could fly away 
Into the greenwood fair ? 
Under the trees the brook goes singing, 
Down in the meadow the flowers are springlng ; 
Don’t you wish you were freely winging 
Up in the boundless air ’ 


Out of the east at early dawn 
Softly the beautiful day is born ; 
Don’t you wish you could gree: its dawn 
Rocking among the leaves, 
Free as the light wind gayly blowing ” 
Then, when the sunset gates were glowing, 
Home to a leafy covert going 
Such as the wild bird weaves. 


Birdie, say, do you ever dream 

How in the valley the waters gleam, 

Slipping along in a silver stream, 
Murmuring night and day? 

Willows green in the light winds shiver, 

Leaning down to the happy river. 

Say, in the dream do your soft wings quiver, 
Longing to soar away ” 

After she sang one verse Tony began to whistle softly, 
not exactly the tune, but it sounded as if somebody was 
playing an accompaniment on a flute, or else a bird 
singing away off in the woods. It was partly the sing- 
ing and partly the whistling, but I did get so homesick 
for mamma, and something began to choke In my throat, 
till Jane Ann laughed, and told Jim to come straight 
down out of that tree. The way she says things always 
makes you feel as if you wouldn’t do it; and Jim 
wouldn’t. He took out his knife and whittled a crotch 
for a slingshot ; but when he started he came down and 
got ahead of us by going around some rocks. He called 
Tony to come with him, but Jane Ann wouldn’t let 
him, and Tony minded her just as if she was his grand- 
mother. She's only a year older than I am, and she 
wanted us all to be in her care. Boys do hate to be 
taken care of, Jim especially ; and that day he would 
not do one single thing she said. He ate up all his part 
of the dinner before it was time, and tried to make 
Tony eat his. I guess Tony was hungry, but he 
didn’t do it; and he picked berries as fast as he could, 
without eating one, till even Jane Ann told him that 
people always ate as many as they wanted, right along. 
I never saw berries so thick, and just ripe enough, too. 
We filled all our berry baskets before noon, and after- 
wards we put what was left of the lunch into Jane Ann’s 
little basket, and filled our big one all together. We 
didn’t see how to divide, because the basket held five 
quarts ; but Jane Ann did. She can do perfectly horrid 
sums in her head, and she said we should each have 
five-fourths of a quart. I don’t see what sense there is 
in that, because you can’t have but four quarters to any- 
thing, and I guess I know that, if I can’t do fractions in 
my head. Anyway, we never had to divide at all, for 
we spilled all those berries going down the mountain. 
Jane Ann stopped and picked up her part, but I would 
not touch one; nobody would care about a hundred 
fourths of anything when their brother Jim was lost, 
unless it was a heathen that was used to being eaten up 
by crocodiles ! 

Well, after a while we guessed it was most four 
o'clock. We'd got enough berries, and something seemed 
to be the matter with us. Jane Ann wasn’t cross her- 
self, but she made us crots ; and Tony was tired—you 
could tel] by his eyes, they slantei down so at the 
corners. 

Pretty soon Jim sald, “I'm going home.” Jane 
Ann said, ‘‘ You must wait'till the whistle blows.” But 
Jim took up his basket and mine, and started right on. 
When we eaw he was really going we started too, but 
Jim went all the faster till he got toa place where a 
little brook came out under a rock, and turned off side- 
ways, down the hfil. He stopped there, and gave me 
my basket. He said he was going to follow the brook 
down ; it would be easier, and better fun. He wanted 
Tony to come with him, but Jane Ann ssid, ‘‘ You are 
not going a single step, elther of you. Nobody knows 
where that brook goes.” 

Jim laughed, and said, ‘‘ It goes down hill, of course ; 
where else would it go.” 

He ran on a little ways, till I called, ‘‘ Oh, Jim! what 
if you should get lost ?” 

He said, ‘‘Come on yourself ; you can see it is a nice, 
easy way, snd | shall be at the bottom long before 


you, 
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I wanted to try it, but Jane Ann sald there would be 
snakes in such a wet place, and I didn’t dare after that. 
Pretty soon Jim was out of sight, only we could hear 
him whistling, Jane Ann would not walt another 
minute, and I bad to go on, but I felt perfectly miser- 
able, as if I was leaving Jim alone to be lost. Jane 
Ann said it was his own fault if he was, but that does 
not make any difference; the getting lost is just as 
dreadful, whether there {s any fault about it or not. 

IL. 

When we got to the Pulpit, Jane Ann wanted to walt 
till the wkistle blew, but I could not stop a minute; I 
wanted torun. Every little while Tony would whistle, 
and we would listen for Jim to answer, but he never 
did. That was the time we spilled the berries. Jane 
Ann and I had the basket between us, and I stumbled 
over adead branch. We were pretty near down, and 
while she was picking up her share Tony ran to the end 
of the path, He could see all up and down the ledges, 
and he called back that Jim was not there. That was 
just too much, and I wanted to go right back to the 
beginning of the brook. But Jane Ann said most likely 
Jim was hiding somewhere to scare us, or else the brook 
was a longer way than he supposed, and the sensible 
thing would be to go and sit down where David told us, 
and then we could watch for him and Jim too. 

It was some comfort to think about David coming, 
and we heard the whistle, and knew he'd be along pretty 
soon, S80 we sat down and waited, and waited. David 
didn’t come, or Jim, and it was’most sunset. Tony and 
I walked along the foot of the ledges, ever and ever so 
far, till we got to a place where the rocks came close up 
to the river, without leaving any room to pass. Far as 
we could see they kept on the same way, and not a sign 
of a brook coming down anywhere, but steep, high 
rocks, like the side of achurch. I don’t think in al] my 
life I ever felt so bad. It was just like a story of an en- 
chanted castle where the doors close up and there isn’t 
any way out. I cried, and Tony cried, but when we got 
back there was David at last, just driving over the 
bridge. He came very slow, because one of the horses 
had lost a shoe and lamed his foot. We all ran to meet 
him, and when we told him about Jim he sald: 

‘* Well, well! It never rains butit pours! Here I be 
with a lame horse, and ought to be doin’ the chores this 
bleseed minute.” 

I thought it was dreadful in David to care about milx- 
ing cows and feeding pigs when Jim was lost, but he 
hitched the horses, and took Tony to show him where 
Jim turned off. They could go faster without me, and 
80, of course, I didn’t want to go, but {t was perfectly 
dreadful waiting there with only Jane Ann Cutler. I 
couldn’t talk to her. I kept thinking if it hadn’t been 
for her Jim wouldn’t be lost, because he always does 
things when I ack him. I ’most know he would have 
come back if she hadn’t sald, ‘“‘ You are not going a 
single step.” She tried to act as if she didn’t care about 
Jim at all. She told me about ber cousin Myrtie’s new 
dress, and the little girls at the hote] where she and her 
mother boarded, but I suppose she could see I didn’t 
pay much attention, so she ald : 

* You act as if it was my fault about Jim: but of 
course you know better. My mother says he is a 
headstrong boy.” 

I don’t remember just what I said, but I had to say 
something or else scream and cry; and Jane Ann said 
she never would speak to me again till I apologized 
for my rudeness, Then we turned our backs toward 
each other just as far as we could, and I watched the 
log road, without moving my eyes, till David came in 
sight, with Tony on his shoulders, and—no Jim. He 
said he guessed Jim was all right ; but he looked pretty 
sober. The brook turned more and more, till it got 
into a sort of hollow behind the ledges ; and when he 
saw that, he knew there was no place for it to come 
through to the river until it got to the end of the rocks, 
about two miles further up. He guessed Jim would 
have sense enough to kcep by the brook ; and by that 
time he would be pretty near the end of it. David put 
Tony in the wagon with us, and took the horse that 
wasn’t lame, and rode off up the river road. He said if 
anybody came that would take us home we had better 
go, because if he didn’t find him, as he expected to, he 
should get some of the mil] hands and follow up the 
brook till he did get him. After he rode away it was 
worse than ever, only we had Tony to talk to; but 
after a while Deacon Plerson’s hired man came along 
with the horses. He was going to bring the wagon 
home from being mended. He was riding on one horse, 
and singing a song about ‘ Roll on, silver moon.” He 
was surprised enough to see us, but he didn’t know 
about taking us home before he got the wagon; and 
while he was making up his mind J heard a faint little 
nolse away (ff in the edge of the road. I stood up to 
listen; and pretty soon we eould see David, riding 
fast as he could, and up in front of him was Jim, wav- 
ing his hat, to show us he was all right. David rode 
alongside, and dropped Jim into the wagon as if he was 
& bundle. He said, “Here's the miz’able little skee- 


ticks,” And I just put my srms'ground him, agd pald, 
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“Oh, Jim!” And that was all I could say. Jim 
laughed to keep from crying; but he was almost too 
tired to speak. It happened just as David s'posed : he 
kept going on and on, and when he found the brook 
didn’t go to the river, he thought it would be easler to 
keep on than go back. Ile got out before David came, 
and met him part way. Jim looked at me and at David, 
and then he sald : 

“Were you frightened, Kathle’ What did you 
do ?” 

I said, ‘‘I should think I was! I began to be fright- 
ened the minute you were out of sight, and I’ve just 
been praying bard as I could the whole time.” 

Jane Ann forgot she was never going to speak to me, 
and she spoke up and sald : 

“TI guess you wasn’t praring when you talked so 
mean to me, about making all the trouble ; and I guess 
Jim wishes now he’d minded me.” 

Jim waited a minute, and then he sald ;: ‘‘ I’m awful 
sorry about you, Kathfe, and about making David so 
much trouble. I ought to have stayed in the path.” 

David looked round and winked at Jim, as good- 
natured as anything, but Jane Ann sald : 

‘‘Ahha! Mister Jim! Next time I gucss you'll 
mind me.” 

I had hold of Jim’s hand, and I felt it shut tight, as 
if he was mad inside, but he only laughed, and sald : 

‘Maybe I shall if you ain’t round anywhere.” 

They were just beginning to be anxious at grandpa’, 
but they supposed likely David had to wait to see the 
carpenter. Grandma hugged Jim tight when she heard 
about {t, and even Aunt Lib only hoped it would be 
a lesson to him. We didn’t have many berries after 
all, for Jim” had eaten his up’; but Aunt Lib safd she 
hoped nobody would say blueberry to her for a year. 

And one day, about a week after that, when I was 
helping grandma stem currants, I told her what I said 
to Jane Aun Cutler, and she thought I ought to apolo- 
gize, even if it was the truth. She sald {t was rude 
in me to gay it, because Jane Ann had really tried to 
keep Jim from doing a foolish and dangerous thing, 
and, if she did not choose the pleasantest way, that 
didn't excuse Jim for doing what he knew was wrong. 

When I have to do anything disagreeable I like to 
do it, and get it off my mind ; so I went over that very 
afternoon, and took Jane Ann « lovely piece of blue 
satin that I was saving to make Evelina a new basque. 
I told her I was sorry I said she was to blame about 
Jim’s getting lost, but before I could say another word 
she sald : 

‘I knew you would be sorry; people slways are 
sorry for foolish things after they've donethem. I'll 
show you a verse in my Golden Treasury that would 
be good for you to learn.” 

Her curls were just as smooth and shiny, and she 
spoke soft and easy, the way she slwsays does. I don’t 
really see what Solomon meant about a soft answer 
turneth away wrath, because when she speaks that way, 
as if she got up on something to look down at you, 
it makes me get wrathfuller every minute. And, don’t 
you think, Aunt Elinor, she found that verse ; and what 
do you s’pose it was? Itsald, ‘‘ Be not hasty in thy 
spirit to be angry, for anger resteth in the bosom of 
fools.” 

I call that perfectly outrageous, and a thousand 


*tlmes woree than anything I sald. It was just the same 


as calling me a fool, and I told her so, but she said it 
wasn’t anything she made up; it was out of the 
Bible. Of course, it says, ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill anybody,” 
in the Bible, but that’s very different from saying it’s 
you. Well, I beiteve I called her a carpet bagger ; I just 
happened to think of that name because grandpa read 
it out of apaper; and I went straight out of the garden 
and ran all the way home. Should you think after 
that she’d kept that blue satin? But she did. 

We never tried to make up after that; grandma 
thought we better not, for fear we’d make matters 
worse. 

I didn’t ’pologize because I thought she wasn’t hate- 
ful, but becauze I was sorry I told her so, If I hada 
chance to find her a verse in the Bible, I know pretty 
well what I'd find ; it’s a verse about being puffed up. 

‘* Yes,” sald Aunt Elinor, ‘‘that would bea good 
verse for both of you. I'll read it to you. ‘Charity ’— 
that means love, you know—charity suffereth long and 
is kind’”— 

Aunt Elinor made along pause before she read the 
rest. 

«Oh !” sald Kathie, slowly, ‘‘I guess I’d better walt 
ti] I can do that verse mycelf before I choose it for Jane 
Ann Cutler.” 





WHEN I'M A MAN. 


“ HEN sball I begin to be a man ?” Is a ques 

tion that boys atk themselves many times. 
When parents or teachers restrict them by commends or 
requests, they are apt to, feel that manhood is to be 
desired because it means liberty. ‘' When I’m a map 
Tl do Just ga 1 want to do !” ts 9 declaration thet 9 hoy 








makes to himself many times when his will or wish is 
crossed or an expected pleasure denied. 

A boy thinks that when he becomes a m»n he will be 
uncontrolled—will do just as he pleazes. That isagreat 
mistake. No matter how rich, how influential, you 
will find that every position is controlled by certain 
obligations, certain limitations that command obedience, 
and if the command is not obeyed, the man suffers a 
punishment for his disobedience—loss of position, or 
money, or infiuence, or something that he prized. 

Manhood does not mean liberty. There is a freedom 
that is within the reach of all, and the attainment of that 
freedom depends on the kind of obedience that has been 
yleided to law in childhood, in youth. If the obedience 
has been an unwilling obedience, one yielded because of 
fear, there will be no freedom in manhood. If during 
boyhood a boy has obeyed the Jaws of truth, honesty, 
good order, cleanliness, politeness, he will have formed 
habits that give him freedom from the vices of lying, 
theft, disorder, uncleanliness, impoliteness. He will 
obey most of these laws unconsciously ; a breaking of 
them would cause him discomfort. A boy who has 
always epcken the truth, even when he could save him- 
self from disagreeable consequences by telling a lie, will 
have a freedom that cannot come to a boy who has not 
formed the habtt of truth speaking. The freedom of the 
truth-spesker is unlimited. He not only in man- 
hood is freed from temptation, but he haa the un- 
limited confidence of his friends. Doubt never touches 
him. A lle told is simply a link in a chain that 
has a beginning but no ending, and this chain will 
coll itself about the teller until the end of life. One lle 
compels the telling of another to make the first appear 
like truth. Look about you, and see how a boy or girl 
whose word is doubted {s looked upon by playmates. 
Then think of the scorn of God for one who does not 
speak the truth. Are you willing to bedespised by God 
and man, and yourself? bound in the chains of a de- 
spised habit ? Form the habit of truth-speaking, that 
you may have the freedom of a truth speaker. 

The takinz of a slate pencil {s not much, you think ; 
but it robs you of perfect integrity, and is the first link 
in the chain, Even borrowing a pencil in a mate's ab- 
sence may lead to danger. Be careful of the first link. 
The drunkard thought he was free when he began ; now 
drink {a his master. 

A boy who cannot control his temper is not free; his 
temper is his master. Remember that ‘‘ He that is slow 
to anger is better than the mighty ; and he that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city.” Habits of polite- 
ness learned in boyhood give an untold freedom in man- 
hood. For then a polite act is done because it is natural, 
Sometimes a boy is puzzled as to what is polite. He 
will never be wrong if he applies the golden rule. It {s 
worth a volume of rules on etiquette. True freedom in 
manhood comes to that boy who obeys the laws of right 
in boyhood, and who by alming to be a good man frees 
himself from evil habits, evil companions, evil books. 
The truest freedom comes only to those who lesrn to 
obey willing)y the laws of right. 
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HINTS FOR GIRLS. 


VERY girl loves a room that is entirely her own, 

and she loves it still more if the furnishing is the 
result of her own taste and skill. It is a mistake to 
suppose that money {s the first requisite for a pretty 
room. Good taste is the first requisite, and this with 
money will make a pretty room. A book has just been 
published, called ‘‘ A Girl’s Room,” ' that is full of de- 
Mghtful and helpful suggestions. We take from the 
chapter on ‘‘ Chairs and Table:” the following ex- 
tracts, which some of you will surely find of use. The 
first suggestion is for the upholstering of an old-fasb- 
foned rocker, and would answer as well for the splint 
rockers now sold for $2 and $2.50 each : 


“For the seat, make a cushion of ticking, filled with 
feathers or curled hair, like that in mattresses, only have it 
wel! filled and firm. Excelsior, or straw with a layer of 
hair or feathers over the top, makes a good, cheap cushion. 
Cover with dark gay cretonne, chintz, or momie cloth, with 
aruffie three inches wide laid in small box-plaits three- 
fourths of an inch wide. To look well this ruffle should be 
starched, after it is hemmed, with strong starch in which a 
bit of isinglass two inches square has been dissolved after 
soaking in cold water. This gives a ficish and crispness to 
the material which is not lost with use. Iron on the wrong 
side, plait, and then catch the plaita together on the wrong 
side toa tape half way from the top. Dampen the lower 
edge, and flate with flating-irons or a clean pair of curling- 
tongs. This is the way upholsterers make the trim flutings 
which edge lourges and curtains so prettily. This ruffle 
should go on the four sides of the cushion without meeting 
at the corners, which leaves a place for the lega of the chair, 
round which the ends of the ruffle are heid by a bit of elastic 
cord sewn tothernfiie, Cushion the back if you like, letting 
the ruffle fall back over the top, and just below the back. 
This cover must be donble, to slip over the chair frame, 
and the front must be weil padded. 

“To correspond, you want @ smal! pine table, 27 inches 


——— 


 D. Lothvop & Co., Boston, Mags. 





high, with top 18x27, square legs two inches through, and 
& lower shelf, the same size as the top, seven inches from 
the floor. This table, top, legs, and shelf, is covered with 
cretonne like the chair, and finished with a flated rnffis on 
the edge of each shelf. The best shape has the corners 
taken off two and a half inches from theends. Line the top 
with coarse flannel, old cloth, or cotton flannel, pasted on 
and ironed smooth while damp. When dry, cover with 
cretonne, turning the edges under the board to conceal the 
wood, nailing the cover to the under side with small tinned 
tacks, which will not rust. The legs are smoothly covered 
with a straight piece of the material pinned in place, and 
pasted or glued very neatly, or fastened with small dark tacks 
which will not show. Brass or silvered nails are only used 
with velvet, leather, tapestry, or such heavy coverings, and 
are not suitable to cotton fabrics. The ruffles are hemmed 
on each edge and stitched by machine, then tacked on the 
edge of the stand by invisible tacks between the plaits. A 
piping fold of red twill on each side the ruffle gives dark 
cretonne a gayer effect, and little gathered pockets bound 
with red may be hung at eachcorner. The frame of the 
table can be cut from dry-goods boxes by any clever boy, 
and there are girls handy enough with tools to put it together 
themselves, if they can get no help from thelr own brothers 
or anybody else’s about the business. The little, eczy, dark 
chair and table will repay all the effort of making, for thelr 
very look invites to reverie or téte d-téte, and they will be two 
friends whore company and comfort are always ready but 
never intrusive. The low table is a great convenience, it 
holds so many things wanted at once. The lower shelf 
steadies the whole frame, and affords a plaee for the big 
dictionary and books of reference, or the basket or roll of 
pieces when at work.”’ 


Mantel and window furnishings are always important, 
and always troublesome. A mistake here spoils the 
entire room. It is suggested in the chapter on ‘‘ Covers 
and Shelves for Mantels” that the mantel and window 
drapery should harmonizs with the table and chair, 
and that window, toilet, and mantel drapery should 
match to get the best effect. The useof cretonne is 
advised because— 


“Tt will not catch the dust like velvet and cloth, and it is 
used in the ladies’ rooms of the best houses more freely than 
other elegant but inconvenient materials. If your mantel} 
has a curved or scroll edge, as most marble ones have, do 
not try to follow the curves in your cover, but, if you can, 
get a board the length and width of the widest part of your 
mantel, with a straight front and round corners, the edge 
finished in plain round molding, and cover it to lay on 
your mantel. A cretonne cover is made by tacking the 
material on plain, with a flating five inches deep, under 
the edge of which a fall of deep lace may make it as hand- 
some as you please. The lace, which should be Russian, 
guipure, linen crochet, or some heavy sort, should hang 
with slight fullness, and be sewed to the tape which holds 
the fluting on the wrong side. A soft manila brush, with 
handle, will be found the best thing to dust mantel and toilet 
covers and window-sashes. A painter’s ‘dust brush,’ with 
which he cleans all moldings before painting, is very use 
fulin keeping nooks and corners, bed-rails and base-boards, 
free from sign of dust. Dust and fancy-work were never 
made to go together.”’ 


The book {e full of helpful thought 





WILL THE LAST COW RETURN? 


N The Christian Union of October 14 there was a 

story about The Last Cow. We were quite certain 
that our yourg folks would not let that appeal go unan- 
swered, and we were not mistaken. 

There have come to us from varlous parts of the 
country letters asking where the family can be found, 
and how to send them money; and other letters have 
come containing money and checks, and there is more 
than 8 fair prospect that ‘‘ the last cow ” will be driven 
home before long ; and in this good work The Christian 
Union is going to help. 

Here is a letter from the West, that tells us what one 
Sunday-school {s going to do: 

Dear Editor of The Christian Union : 

In last week’s number of The Christian Union was the 
story of ‘The Last Cow.” It was taken into our young 
people’s Sunday evening meetirg and read. The young 
friends were greatly interested in it; and as one of the 
Scripture texts recited was the one about “ the cup of cold 
water,”’ it was suggested that ‘‘ cups of sweet, fresh milk” 
for the twins and three other children of that mountain 
home would be even more refreshing, and certainly not fai! 
of their reward, if offered in Christ’s name. 

We very much desire to have that ‘‘ last cow’ found and 
restored before winter sets in. Our boys and girls at the 
West will join the hunt and help drive her home with our 
“nickels,” if you will use them for this purpose. 

Please let us know whether you mean to follow this “ loving 
in deed, not in word,”’ up to its final act in securing for those 
‘babes in the wood’? a good supply of pure milk, that they 
may grow thereby. Yours sincerely, QLD, 

Oct, 19, 1886. Pastor Congregational Church. 

You may be sure of one thing: that the Iittle f.lks 
and big folks who help to drive this cow home again 
will find their milk this winter much sweeter when they 
think of the comfort and nourishment they have helped 
to send Into the little house on the bleak, cold Adiron 
dack Mountains. When the cow is driven bomie we 





- will hear from the children ip the log liduse, 
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THOMAS CONVINCED. 


{International Sunday-School Lesson for November 7, 1886.] 
John xx., 19-31. Revised Version. 


When therefore it was evening, on that day, the first day of the 
week, and when the doors were shut where the disciples were, 
for fear of the Jews, Jesus came and stood in the midst, and 
saith unto them, Peace de unto you. And when he had said this, 
he shewed unto them bis hands and his side. The disciples there- 
fore were glad, when they saw the Lord. Jesus therefore sald 
to them again, Peace be unto you: as the Father hath sent me, 
even sosendI you And when he had said this, he breathed on 
them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose 
soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them; whose 
soever sing ye retain, they are retained. 

But Thomas, one of the twelve, called Didymus, was not with 
them when Jesus came. The other disciples therefore saith 
unto him, We have seen the Lord. But he saith unto them, 
Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and put my hand into his side, 
I will not believe. 

And after eight days again his disciples were within, and 
Thomas with them. Jesus cometh, the doors being shut, and 
stood in the midst, and sald, Peace /« unto you. Then saith he to 
Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and see my hands; and reach 
hither thy band, and put it into my side : and be not faithless, but 
believing. Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord and 
my God. Jusus saith unto him, Because thou hast seen me, 
thou hast believed : blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed. 

Many other signe therefore did Jesusin the presence of the 
disciples, which are not written in this book: but these are 
written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God ; and that believing ye may have life in his name. 





19, 20. Mark xvi., 14-16, is a much briefer account of this 

interview, and Luke xxiy., 36-49, is a different account. 
John’s presence assures us that his is the most accurate 
account. Luke’s account of Christ’s eating of fish and 
honey may be a confusion with the feast at Galilee reported 
by John xxi, 12-14. The event in today’s lesson took 
place after the meeting and walk with the disciples at 
Emmans (Luke xxiv., 13-35), and is the first appearance of 
Christ before the eleven. That the doors was locked is not 
surprising, as the Apestles had reason to fear that the crn- 
cifixion of the Master would be followed by violence to his 
fllowers. What Christ had told them as tothe persecutions 
t»at must be borne for his sake was vividly impreesed in view 
of his terrible death. Frar had not been yet eliminated by 
the inspiration of the resurrection, nor had the Spirit been 
breathed upon them. Luke reportas Christ’s words, ‘A 
spirit bath not flesh and blood as ye see me have,’’ which 
tells us that Christ stood before them in his physical body. 
How he entered through closed doors cannot be explained. 
It was a miracle, and defies exvlanation. How character- 
isticisthe Ftace be unto you! It must have brought the bene- 
diction of the final discourse, ‘‘ Peace I leave with you; my 
peace I give unto you: not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you” (John xiv., 27), to memory as a confirmation that the 
Master indeed stood before them. All donbt yielded before 
the bruised and torn body. For Luke xxiv., 89, as well as 
1 John 1., 1, indicates that the disciples put their hand upon 
him. 
As my Father sent me.—Compare Matt. xxxiif, 18-26. 
This commission ratified what had been implied as the pur- 
pose of Christ’s teachings to his disciples, and is the con- 
summation of chap. xvil., 18. Love for the Master and joy 
for his return made them ready messengers of the new life 
in Christ Jesus. 

22, 28. He breathed on them and said, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost. Breath is a natural symbol of life ; in the Bible it is 
used as a symbol of the divine life. God breathes into man 
the breath of life (Gen. {i., 7); in the vision of Ezekiel the 
wird breathes on the dry bones, and clothes them with life 
(Ezek. xxxvil., 9, 10); in Christ’s conversation with Nico- 
demus the life-giving power of God is compared to the 
breath of wind (ch. ili., 8); and it is significant of the ex- 
tent to which this symbol! underlies Scripture that the Greek 
word used for spirit is the one also used for wind, which is 
poetically represented as the breath of God. Here, by 
breathing on the Apostles, Christ symbolically imparted to 
them that divine life which man never acquires, which God 
alone can give. Receive ye the Holy Ghost is not to be re- 
garded as a promise to be fulfilled at Pentecost ; it is not 
equivalent to, Ye shall receive the Holy Ghost ; nor as a full 
bestowal of the power of the Spirit, which came not till 
Pentecost ; but as an earnest of the gift yet to be more fully 
bestowed in successive endowments through all the future 
ages of the church. This gift of the Holy Ghost is to be 
connected with the commission which precedes: ‘As my 
Father hath sent me, even sol send you.” Itis given to 
all who accept this Christian commission—that is, who 
believe in Christ through the word of the Apostles, and, 
believing, become true followers of him.— Whose soever sins 
ye put away, they are put away from them ; whose soever sins ye 
retain, they are retained, This passage is confessedly diffi- 
cult of interpretation. In considering it I endeavor, first, 
to put the English reader in possession of the exact meaning 
of the original; next, to suggest to him what seems to me 
to be the true interpretation of the passage; and, finally, 
to give him briefly other interpretations. (1) The word 
rendered remit signifies, primarily and properly, to dismiss, 
put away, get rid of. Tae divine forgiveness of sins is inter- 
preted by such promises as those of Micah vil, 19: “‘ He 
will subdue our iniguities, and thou wilt cast a!) their sins 
into the depths of the sea ;” and Isaiah xliv., 22: “‘T have 

blotted out as a thick cloud thy transgressions, and as a 


there is no hint of any power in apostle or apostolic suc- 

cessor to forgive sins, or to declare with authority sins 

forgiven, or to declare under the inspiration of the Holy 

Ghost to what character and on what terms sins shall be 

forgiven. There is simply the declaration that when the 

disciple of Christ, acting under his Master’s commission, 

and with the power given by the inbreathed gift of the Holy 

Ghost, does in fact put away, dismiss, get rid of, sin, in the 

individual or the community, the work shall not be in vain 

in the Lord—the devil so cast out shall not return to find 

the house swept and garnished, and take possession of it 

again (Matt. xil., 44,45). The work shallabide. Thus the 
first clause of this verse embodies a promise like that of 

Isaiah lv., 11, and is interpreted by its fulfillment in Paul’s 

experience, as in 1 Thess. 1., 4-7. The second clause, 

Whose soever sins ye retain shall be retained, is more difficult of 

interpretation. The word rendered retain primarily signi- 

fies to possess power, then to ezercise ‘t. It is employed both 
in classic and later Greek, with many derivative significa- 
tions—to rule, conquer, subdue, seize, keep, hold faat. It is 

translated in the New Testament by the terms hold or hold 

fast, keep, lay hand on, obdtain, take, and, here only, retain. 

The disciple is sent into the world as his Master was sent 
into the wor!d, like him to become a teacher of divine truth, 

an example to others, a manifestation of the divine charac- 

ter, a bearer in his own person of the sins of others. Such 
a sentence, when uttered, as it often has been, under the 

influence of malign passion, or of ecclesiastical ambition, 

is but an ill-epent breath; but wher it is the voiceof a 
spirit of truth and holiness, aroused to righteous indigna- 
tion in the presence of inveterate sin, and is uttered by a 
soul acting under the conscious influence of the Divine 
Spirit, the sentence becomes an awful one, because it is an 
echo of the inaudible sentence of God himself. I must add 
emphasis to the statement that, as | read this passage, this 
power belongs, not toa hierarchy, priesthood, or ministry, 
but to the Christian soul, by virtue of its direct life in and 
with God, and to such soul only when acting in its highest 
moods and with the direct and conscious influence of the 
Spirit of God upon it. This authority, here bestowed on all 
who are inspired by a divinely imparted spirit of holiness, 
interprets and measurably explains the power of a holy 
soul, before which often, in the history of the race, the 
most august personages have trembled, they knew not why. 
Of couree this interpretation will be at once rejected by 
those who would abolish judgment from eternity, much 
more from this present life, and treat sin only as an imma- 
turity or a disease; but possibly the church would be more 
efficient in its proclamation of the Gospel to penitent sin- 
ners if its spirit of holiness were sometimes aroused to 
pronounce the sentence of God against persistent sin; per- 
haps it would call tothe Lord more of the publicans and 
sinners if it had more of his spirit of judgment against the 
temple traders and the Pharisees. 

24, 25. Didymus is the Greek equivalent of Thomas, which 
is of Hebrew origin. Very little of his life is known; but 
the other two occurrences recorded in the New Testament 
(John xi., 16; xiv., 5) indicate an affectionate spirit, but a 
skeptical intellect ; a man who loved much, but believed and 
hoped but little. He has been well called ‘‘ the rationalist ” 
among the twelve; but he was a rationalist with a warm 
heart. 

26, 27. This meeting after elght days—i.¢., on the eighth 
day—is the first intimation in the New Testament of a com- 
memoration by the disciples of the resurrection ; and there 
is nothing to show that the disciples had not kept together 
in@ continuous meeting during the entire week, which, it 
will be remembered, was the Passover week. Bat it is cer- 
tainly significant that Christ chose the first day of the week 

on which he rose from the dead, to make his second appear- 
ance to his infant church, and thus gave an impulse to, if 
not a suggestion of, that apostolic commemoration of the 
day which by insensible degrees led to the transfer of the 
Christian’s weekly festival from the seventh to the first day 
of the week. Christ appears as suddenly and mysteriously 
as before, and in his address to Thomas echoes his words— 
& gevere, yet a tender and loving, rebuke. The evidence 
which he would have refused to the Pharisees he grants to 
the disciple ; the inimical demand of the determined skeptic 
he always disregards; for the intellectual! difficulties of a 
reluctant skeptic he shows great compassion. But he 
shows this compassion for unbelief that he may rescue the 
unbeliever from it, and bids him become not unbelieving, but 
believing. 

28, 29. Thomas was overpowered and convinced by the 
grace of bis Master, not by the physical evidence which he 
had demanded, and which was vouchsafed to him; not be- 
cause he handled, but because he saw, he believed (ver. 29). 
In this appears the difference of his spirit from that of the 
modern rationalists; his faith finally rested, not in the 
sensnons evidence, bat in the invisible love and mercy of 
his Lord. The mere fact that Jesus rose from the dead 
did not demonstrate his divinity, nor give ground for 
Thomae’s appeal; for Lazarns, too, rose from the dead. 
“It was an evidence addressing itself, not to his eyes, but 
to his heart, which forced him to cry,‘ My Lord and my 
God.’ ’—(Maurice.) To interpret this utterance as a mere 
expletory outcry is the shallowest of criticism. It reduces 
a sublime and exalted confession of faith to an irrelevant 
and sem{-profane exclamation. It is grammatically, psycho- 
logically, and spiritually untenable; grammatically, be- 
cause it is expressly said that Thomas addressed the words 
to Jesus—he said “‘unio him ;" psychologically, because it 
is equally irrational to suppose that Thomas, just convinced 
of the resurrection of his Lord and Master, should break 
out into a mere meaningless exclamation, or that John 
shoul i have reported it if it had been uttered ; epiritnally, 
because Christ, on the strength of this confession of Thomas, 
recognizes his faith : “Thou hast belfeved.” ' The disciple 
accepts in a single sentence Christ’s teaching respecting 





cloud thy eins,”’ In the firet clause of this verse, therefore, 


the eternal Father. It is the answer of a suddenly awak- 
ened faith to the before {ll-comprehended declaration, 
He that hath sesn me hath seen the Father. In his re- 
sponse, Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed, 
Jesus recognizes two kinds of belief—one which resta on 
seeing, or on the witness of those that have seer ; the other 
and higher, that which rests simply on spiritual apprehen- 
sion. 

80, 31. These verses constitute the forma) close of John’s 
Gospel, chapter twenty-one being an appendix. ‘ Many 
other signs” referred to are not necessarily only or chiefly 
those wrought after the resurrection, but include those re- 
corded by the other Evangelists, as well as such as have 
not been recorded. Life (Ca,) in John’s usage always 
signifies spiritual life, and the name of Christ, in which this 
life is to be attained, stands for Christ himself in all the 
gracious offices which his names indicate, as Jesus or 
Saviour, Christ or Messiah, and Emmanuel or God with us. 








THOMAS. 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 


ITERE {sa skepticism of the heart, and there isa 
skepticism of the intellect. The one is born of 
feeling, desire ; the other, of the lack of spiritual vision. 
The skeptic of the heart sees nothing in the great doc- 
trines of Christlanity which is attractive to him, and 
much which {fs repellent. He does not belleve that he is 
a sinner, or under any just condemnation. He has no 
wish to examine his heart and life by any high spiritual 
standard of character and living. Ha {s not willing 
to listen to the condemnation of (d's word or the rebukes 
of his own conscience. He is, therefore, not attracted to- 
ward a Saviour, for there fs nothing from which he wishes 
to be saved ; he does not desire to be delivered from his 
pride, his self-will, his avarice, or his passions. When 
he sees Christ there fs no beauty In him. He does not 
so much believe that there {s no God as that there should 
be none; he does not so much rej-ct the doctrine of 
immortality as satisfy himself wholly with what he finds 
in this life ; he does not belleve in the great truths of 
human efnfulmess, divine pardon, God's government, 
and a future life, because he prefersto live in unrebuked 
sin without a Saviour, freed from law and unfearing of 
afuture. It fs idle to argue with such skepticism ; it 
has not been produced by argument, and argument can- 
not eradicate or overturn it. 

But there is another skepticiem : that of the Intellect. 
The skeptic of the Intellect belleves in high moral 
standards ; he believes in truth, purity, justice, goodness. 
He knows that his own life and character are not actually 
conformed to his own ideals. He desires to conform 
them to thote ideals; he desires to help others to conform 
their livesto high {deals ; he would be glad to be assured 
that there is a divine helper for weak and honorable 
men. It is with an aching heart he entertains the notion 
that there {s no Father, and that humanity is orphaned ; 
that there is no future for it; that, like shipwrecked 
mariners, it is upon a raft in the middle of the ocean, 
with no issue before {t but the gradual dropping off of 
one after another into the fathomless deep, and the 
final breaking up of the raft, and #0 the end. 
But he lacks spiritual bellef; his bellef is founded 
upon his senses, and carries him no further than his 
senses go; he cannot pretend to belleve; he cannot 
really believe without evidence ; and the evidence for 
the existence of a God, for the immortality of the soul, 
for the personal and spiritual helpfulness of a divine 
Redeemer, seems to him fnadequate. Such a doubter 
was Thomas. He was aman of warm affections, who 
loved his Master. When Christ resolved to go back 
into Judea, at the tidings of the death of Lazarus, 
Thomas, foreseeing the catastrophe of the Passion, yet 
sald, ‘‘Let us also go, that we may die with him.” 
He had all the desires and aspirations of a spiritual 
nature, but not its perceptions. He was a type of a 
form of skepticlam common in the Christian churches 
and the Cahristlan community of to-day. When Jesus 
died, hope died in the heart of Thomas, and when the 
story came to him that Jesus had risen from the dead 
it was impossible for him to credit the report. ‘‘ Ex- 
cept,” sald he, ‘‘I shall see in his hands the print of the 
nails, and put my finger into the print of the nails, 
and thrust my hand into his side, I will not belleve.” 
This was the language of one too resolutely honest to 
surrender his convictions to his desires. He would 
not believe what was pleasant, but only what was 
true; and to him nothing was proved true that was 
not attested by positive and tangible evidence, that 
was not tried and proved in the tribunal of the senses. 
The treatment of Thomas by Jesus, and its result, 
suggests to us two lessons : 

1. The lesson from Thomas. 

2. The lesson for Thomas, 

1. If Christ and his disciples had treated Thomas as 
the church has often treated similar skeptics, Thomas 
would have been cast out from thelr sympathy and 
fellowship. The diselples would have said, “ If you will 
‘not receive our testimony; if you will not believe the 
truth, you have no part nor lot with us.” They would 





bimeelf as the one sent from, and manifesting to the world, 


have excommunioated him ; they would have read bim 
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out of their little church for his disbellef of that which 
was and fs the fundamental doctrine of historical 
Christianity, the resurrection of its founder from the 
dead, But they did pot do this, They recognized the 
fact that he was loyal at heart, though separated from 
them In judgment and {ntellectual conviction, and, in 
spite of a creed that denied the very basis of Christianity, 
they still held him asa brother and welcomed him to their 
prayer-meeting. In this they evidently had not mis- 
interpreted the spirit of the Master. For when they had 
gathered {n the upper chamber to pray and to encourage 
one another, and Thomas was with them, the Master 
appeared intheir ratdst. Nor did he condemn or directly 
rebuke tho forlorn skeptic; he did not even resent the 
skeptic’s demand for vistble and senalble evidence of his 
resurrection. On the contrary, he acceded to {t. ‘‘ Reach 
hither thy finger,” sald he, ‘‘and behold my hands ; 
and reach hither thy hand and thrust it {ato my side ;” 
and then he added, ‘' Be not faithless, but believing.” 
There {is more {in this single sentence than perhaps we 
are wont to think. Do not deny to yourself the blessed- 
ness of spiritual sight ; do not attempt to live without 
looking on the things that are unseen and that are 
eternal ; cultivate In yourself the habit of faith, of 
spiritual insight, of perception of the invisible world, of 
trust and confidence. 

The lesson, then, from ‘Thomas for the church, the 
ministry, and the teacher is a lesson of great patience 
and gentleness. The skepticism of the {ntellect is nova 
crime. The skeptic of the fotellect is not to be con- 
demned and disfellowshipped. His skepticism may take 
hold of the very foundation elements of Christian bellef ; 
yet if it {s due, not to an evil heart which desires to dis- 
belleve, but to a pecullar type of intellect which finds 
bellef too difficult, it 1s not reprehensible. It 1s far better 
honestly to say, ‘* UnlessI see I will not belleve.” I know 
a gentleman of culture and refinement, highly educated 
at home and abroad, who has taken a degree in a German 
university, who {fs in uncertainty respecting the person- 
ality of God and individual immortality, whose religious 
faith resembles that of Herbert Spencer or Fellx Adler, 
and who nevertheless, supporting himself by his own 
work through the day, has gone into one of the iowest and 
overcrowded wards of one of our great cities, and there 
ig living in the midst of an uncongenfal and uncultured 
people, that he may by his personal presence, influence, 
and ministry lead them upward and onward to a higher 
standard of morality and a purer and diviner type of 
life. I cannot doubt that such a man would be glad of 
that assurance of a personal Father, and a present 
Saviour, and a guaranteed immortality, which {fs the 
Nght and life and joy and strength of many a Christian 
worker who exhibits in his life less of the eplrit of 
Christian self-sacrifice than this doubting Thomas. 
What shall the church of Christ do to these reluctant 
skeptics ? Shall we cast them out of our sympathies 
because they do not embrace our creed, or shall we wel- 
come them to our spiritual fellowship because of their 
spiritual aspirations and desires, and trust that He who 
has revealed himself to us will also, {o his own time, in 
his own inscrutable way, reveal himeelf to them also? 
The story of Thomas seems to me to answer very 
clearly and explicitly this question. 

2. Nor Jess clear and explicit is the lesson which this 
story affords to the reluctant skeptic. Thomas did not 
reach forth his finger and feel Christ’s hands, nor put 
forth his hand and thrust it Into Christ’s wounded side. 
He did but look up into the face of Christ, and kneeled 
before him, crying out, ‘‘My Lord and my God!” His 
skepticism was vanquished, not by the visible sign, but 
by the infinite and unmeasured love. Of his subsequent 
history we know little or noth!ng, but I cannot but 
believe that the message which Christ uttered sank deep 
into his heart: ‘‘ Because thou hast seen me thou hast 
believed : blessed are they that have not seen and yet 
have belfeved.” The highest evidence of truth {s not 
the visible evidence ; the things which we are surest of 
are not attested by sight. On the great laws of right 
and wrong, which are wholly invisible, rests the whole 
fabric of human government and industrial organism ; 
on love, absolutely invisible and intangible, rests the 
whole structure of human socfety and the family; In 
honesty and truth and justice, in tenderness aud pity 
and love, we believe, not because we have seen, but be. 
cause our hearts bear witness to the truth of righteous- 
ness and of goodness. And the same spirit of falth which 
perceives these invisible bonds that bind human soclety 
together perceives not less how He is {nu the center and 
source from which all these invisible attractions proceed, 
I know that we are {mmortal because the power of an 
endless life pulsates within us, and we know that there 
{sa Father in heaven because his presence {s felt in our 
lives. The world cannot recelve him because it seeth 
him not, neither knoweth him ; but though we see him 
not, yet we know him, for he dwelleth with us and is 
in us. The reluctant skeptic will find bis way to the 
light, not by thrusting his finger into the hands or his 
hand into the side of Christ, but by !ooking up into his 
face and by récetving the affluence of his Invisible 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
VISITS FROM JESUS. 
By Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER, 

FTER his resurrection the Lord Jesus did not 

live with his disciples as he used to do. He 
showed himself to them a good many times, so that they 
might be sure he had really risen from the dead, but 
sometimes when he was with them they could not see 
him, sometimes when they thought they were all alone 
he suddenly appeured among them, sod sometimes he 
vsulsbed from their sight. 

‘Che very day on which he appeared to Mary, two of 
the disciples were taking a long walk together, to the 
little village of Emmaus, and all at once Jesus jo!ned 
them. They did not know who it was, and he talked 
with them about the crucifixion, and explained to them 
why Christ had died. They were so interested in what 
he sald that they begged him to stay with them, and 
when they were going to eat, and Jesus was fust giving 
thanks for the food, suddenly their eyes were opened 
and they knew him, but he vanished instantly from their 
sight. 

The two disctples were so filled with wonder and 
gladness that they could not wait til) morning, but bas- 
tened back that night to tell the news to the rest. They 
found the whole company gathered together in a room, 
with the doors shut, for fear of the Jews, and they 
began to tell the story. Whilethey were yet talking 
Jesus himself stood in the midst, and said unto them, 
‘* Peace be unto you.” At first they were frightened ; 
they could not belfeve that this really was their dear 
Master, In the very same body which they had seen 
nailed to the crors, and laid dead and helpless in the 
tomb. But Jesus sald, ‘‘ Why are you troubled ?” He 
bade them look at him, and see that it really was him- 
self, and showed them his hands and his feet, and told 
them to handle him, and see that he had flesh and bones, 
as he used to have, and he even asked them for some 
food, and ate it before them. And when they were full 
of joy, yet felt that this was almost too good to be true, 
Jesus reminded how often he had told them about his 
death and resurrection, and be opened their hearts to 
receive the Holy Spirit, co that they might understand 
what he had taught them, and what was written about 
him fn the Seriptures. He sald again, ‘‘ Peace be 
unto you,” ‘‘As my Father hath sent me, even so send 
I you.” 

Now, ove of the disciples, called Thomas, was not 
with the rest when Jesus came. We do not know 
why he was away, but there may bave beon some 
good reason for it. We know he loved Jesus, and 
was willing to risk his life for him, but when the 
others told him about that wonderful evening when 
Jesus stood among them, and talked with them, Thomas 
thought there must be some mistake about it, and he 
sald he never could believe unless he saw with his own 
eyes what they had seen, and even touched with his 
finger the print of the nails, and put his hand into the 
wound in his side. Perhaps the others talked to 
Thomas, and said, ‘ lt certainly was the Lord ; we saw 
him, and heard his voice, and knew that {t was he.” 
But Thomas would say, ‘‘ You did not believe until you 
had seen for yourselves. When Mary Magdalere and 
the other women said they had seen him you thought 
it was only a vision. I must see him, too, or I will not 
belleve. And I will rot trust my eyes ; I must touch 
bim with my hands, that I may be sure it is the very 
same Jesus.” 

It was eight days before Thomas saw Jesus, but then, 
when they were again in the room, with the doors shut, 
there stood Jesus in their midst, saying, just as he had 
sald before, ‘‘ Peace be unto you.” How eagerly 
Thomas must have gazed at him, thinking, ‘‘ Yes, that 
really does seem to be the Master; I am almost sure.” 
And very likely Peter whispered, ‘‘ Now, then, Thomas, 
what did we tell you?” Then Jesus turned toward 
Thomas, and said, in his own loving voice, ‘‘ Reach 
hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach 
hither thy band, and thrust it into my side, and be not 
faithless, but believing.” Jesus knew the very words 
which Thomas had said, just as he now knows not only 
the words we speak, but the very thoughts of our hearts ; 
and he repeated them, so that they all might know that 
he was just as truly present when they could not see 
and touch him as when their eyes looked into his face 
and their ears caught the sound of his voice. Thomas 
did not wish now to put bis finger in the print of the 
nails; he felt now as if he could belleve without even 
seeing. He cried out, ‘‘My Lord and my God,” and 
was ready to worship him. Jesus did not blame 
Thomas, any more than the others, for being so slow to 
believe ; he only said, ‘‘ Blessed are they that have not 
seen, aud yet have believed.” No doubt there were 
many among the women to whom Mary Magdalene told 
her story, and at Bethany, in the home where he ralsed 
Lagarus from the dead, who did not watt to, see, but 
believed the good tidings at once. Jesus knew who 
they were, and he remembered all the multitudes that 





love. 


by and by would bel'eve who never had seen hts face, 


and he said they were all blessed, and he would be with 
them all; that he would not leave them, but would 
come unio them, and give them his peace. 
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HINTS AND HELPS. 


By A LAYMAN. 


HREATENED faiths, like threatened men, live 
long. If you want to perpetuate the faith, abuse 
the faithful. Christianity had to hold its first prayer 

meetings with a password, for fear of the Jews. It 
grew and thrived in persecution, as a tree thrives by 
being pruned. Jesus is always present with a man being 
got ready for martrydom. A saint fs often made outof 
an abused sinner. 








I sometimes wish that certain parts of Scripture had 
been omitted, such bad use has been mace of them ; and 
then I say, Isa good thing responsible for its abuse ? 
Would you abolish knives because a man may suicide 
with them? or anesthetics because men become has 
heesh eaters ? Take the remark of Josus that he came 
not on earth to bring peace, but asword. Infinite mis 
chief has its perversion done. Takze the twenty-third 
verse of twentieth John, and you shall see all sorts o 
ecclesiastical machinery built thereon. Ali the issues 
come of taking isolated verses and giving them to liter 
alists to found sects on. Nothing fs safe in exegesis but 
interpretation of verse by chapter, and of chapter by 
book, and of book by volume, and of volume by all light 
and knowledce from every quarter. We may not be 
saved from al] blundering by this method, but, consclen 
tlously pursued, this method will certaloly diminish our 
blundering. 


Doubt in itself is not meritorious or otherwise. Some 
people think it issmarttodoubt. Doubt easily becomes 
filppant and precocious. There is a pernicious pride 
of disbellef. Doubt rightly exercised is the appeal of 
reason for reasons. Doubt is the crucifixion of super- 
stition and credulity. Every rea! bellever first becom 
adoubter. Jesus was destructive of heresy while co 
structing orthodoxy. He invited doubt as the precur 
of sreal faith. ‘i‘he {conoclast was necessary to 
the Pantheon into the Christian Basilica. 





There are minds so organized that they cannot appre 
clate Shakespeare or Milton or Mrs. Brownlog. They 
can appreciate anything that Is matter of fact, but noth- 
ing that is matter of fancy. Some minds sre so con 
stituted that they cannot rise beyond the multiplication 
table and mathematical demonstration. They are con 
sclentious, but techn’cal. They belleve what they touch 
aud taste and see. What goeson in the upper atmos- 
phere carries to them no conviction, simply because, hav 
ing eyes, they see, but percelve not. Such psople are not 
to blame for asking that the proof shall be adequate to 
them. They may often wish, and they often do wish, 
that they were possessed of facile perceptions In the 
kingdom of God, but God knows they cannot berequired 
to see beyond thelr capacity to see. Thomas shall 
be vouchsafed technical opportunities. He is weak 
where others ure strong ; but he may be strong where 
others are weak. 





Doubt is the father of inquiry. While bellef is taking 
things that aren’t so on exhortation, doubt is riddling 
sophistry and making falth intelligible to Intelligence. 
Men who ‘‘take things on faith,” as we say, have done 
much mischief to religion ; for Christian faith is loyal 
to all the facts of life. There is no real faith that is 
based on unreason. When Jesus invokes blessings on him 
who bellfeves without having seen, he does not mean to 
indicate his approbation of the imperative, but of the in- 
dicative mood in belfef. The faith of insight, he avers, 
is superior to the faith of sight. 





And how true this is we perceive in daily life. I often 
see men, whose Christian faith is founded on ocular dem 
onstration, break down before the contradictions and 
puzzles of purely physical and practical experience, 
** How I wish I could believe as the Apostles believed, 
as saints yet believe !” recently sald one of this class of 
men tome. To take hold on God, on eternal life, on the 
great verities of religion, is not an abillty of faith won 
by putting one’s fingers into the prints of the nails, but 
by putting one’s heart into the life of crucifixion. The 
life of falih is a falihful life. Great visions, great ex. 
perlences, sure witness, come to earnest life. This is 
peace—peace given and peace won. 





One day last summer, swinging on the tide in a dory 
on the Maine coast, I laid me down on the seats, and 
wondered whether there were not as much work in 
faiths as faith in works. Just then a bald eagle soared 
across the field of vision, and with motionless wings 
revolved many times about an invisible center. I said 
to myself, ‘‘Idling here on summer seas ia neither 
enough falth nor works for safe philosophy ;” but I 
could not help feeling that the wonderfully gracefu! 
movements of that bird of freedom were the harmony, 
not only of fate and free will, but of faith and works. 





Tae impact of those great wings on the summer afr bad 
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Afted the bird far into the heavens, and there, without 
work, the eagle still sped as if about the throne of God, 
And yet there were works where faith alone seemed to 
be. The bird’s plumed rudder, as well as his falth in 
the Great Unknown which we call centripetal force, 
made those wings master of thesky. May we not also 
so work our works with wings, and so work our wings 
with faith ? 


I have faith in the Great Unknown, whom I yet know 
as God in Christ. I know that I may rise into the 
empyrean cn the wings of a work, and possess the 
upper world on the wings of a working faith. Iam 
not sustalned on nothing ; I am not sustained by noth- 
ing. When I seem to be reaching out to God by works 
alone, Iam working by faith ; and when I seem to be 
reaching for him by faith alone, faith and works are 
co-operative. There fs no more separating works froin 
faith or faith from works than there {s separating mat- 
ter and force or body and spirit. Anything that is done 
by an intelligent will is done by falth ; and any faith 
there is in the world is the precursor, the accompani- 
ment, ofa werk. Force even that is latent is yet a fac- 
tor of eternal results. When I climb toward Heaven by 
works, it is because of my faith ; and when I climb by 
faith, it is because of my works. Dead works are 
folded wings and a faliing with a thud. 





Peace is an enthuslasm of humanity that is bestowed 
and then cultivated. It is like all our powers, a gift 
anda growth. Itisa great mistake to confound noise 
with enthusiasm. We can hardly think of the Master 
other than asa man of repose, equipoise, and peace, 
fused with a white heat, the fire ofa special baptism. 
We should do violence to our ideals to think of him as 
an enthusiast ; and yet we know he was the embodiment 
of fervor ; we think of him as we think of the sun, full 
of fire and yet as majestic as the day. 


Peace is beth cause and effect. First pure, then 
peaceable. There is no peace for the wicked. The 
unrest of this world comes of being at issue with con- 
science. A man who is consciously in the way of duty 
will not be habitually asking a druggist for nerve food. 
Half the physical diseases originate in an ill-roegulated 
conscience. A bad heart is intimately related to a bad 
liver. 


To beenergetic is a part of being dutiful. Jesus 
insists on action under the name of peace, because we 
must have the sanction of deep emoticn. Joy is the 
indorsement of both nature and grace on harmonious 
activity. Peace is the resultant of the normal expendi. 
ture of energy. ‘My peace I give unto you,” says the 
Master. This peace is the result of an intense energy 
in the kingdom of God. Jesus harmonized energy and 
calm. You never see religion declining but that de- 
cline is attended by the subsidence of emotion. It is 
impossible for a saintto be empty of emotion. If God 
is Love, God’s saints must be something more than 
intellectual, and must do something more than emc- 
tional. John was not made intoa saint by idealism, 
nor Peter by gush; but you can look to Patmos or 
to Pentecost and find how good sa use God can make 
both of metaphysics and of physics. 


A belief is an opinion ; a faith is something digested 
and assimilated. No opinionative man can think God’s 
thoughts after him, because the only falth an egoist is 
capable of is faith, not in the First Person, but in the 
first person pronoun. 





Some folks who trust in God and keep thelr powder 
dry are forever scratching matches over the powder 
magazine. B: 


Some people cannot endure a different demand for 
faith any more easily than they can endure a differen- 
tiation in the creed. There is a temptation for our 
modern Johns to call our contemporary Thomases hard 
names, and Thomas sometimes may cynically retallate ; 
for neither spiritualistic nor materialistic views of things 
necessarily breed toleration. Jesus is infinitely tolerant 
with intellectual quirks. So he have sincerity in the 
inquirer, he never uses any whip of small cords. We 
might learn of Jesus’s toleration of Thomas certain 
valuable lessons. The moment we find ourselves getting 
angry with a man for his opinions, that moment we 
ought to sit down and seriously reflect, by ourselves, 
whether it is not that we are angry because there is so 
much that is uncomfortably true in what he says. 
Generally I have found that when men cease to argue 
only because they fail to see their way out, they fall 
to abusing the other side, fancying epithets a substitute 
for logic, and rhetoric an equivalent for argument. 








Did it ever occur to you, when you met people whom 
you very much dislike, that they probably are about as 
disgusted with you as you are with them, and that the 
amount of misery that we thus dispense probably would 
make a good equation with the amount we suffer ? 


Time was when the basis of faith wasincredulity. A 
great theologisn once ssid, “J belfeve tt because It 








seems to be absurd.” Avgainst this absurd school {t must 
be allowed Thomas fs a healthy protestant. The church 
owes more to Thomas than it paid for sixteen centuries. 
At the dawn of the seventeenth century Thomas first 
began to be justified in human progress. Thomas is 
incipient science in theology, and if anything was 
specially needed by the theology of the sixteen centuries 
that thing was to look upon God fn nature, to study the 
Bible with the telescope, with the scalpel, and with the 
hammer, to unite all the ologies in one rhythmic tribute 
to the Gospel revelation. And now at last materialism 
and spirituality again meet in the modern church, and 
say, as Thomas said, ‘‘ My Lord and my God.” 








CATHOLICITY, TRUE AND FALSE.’ 
By tHe Rev. Groree P. Fisuer, D.D. 


“For other foundation can no man lay than that !s laid 
which is Jesus Christ.”"—1 Cor. ili., 11. 


DISTINCTIVE merit cialmed for the Christianity 
A of our time fs its catholicity. A just claim, albeit 
urged with a touch of self-complacency ; as if one were 
to stand in the temple and pray : ‘‘ We thank Thee that 
we are not as other men, in the old time, were—avenging 
dissent from their opinions with the rack and the fagot ; 
framers of the Inquisition ; hunting down advocates of 
error as we now pursue burglars and msn slayers ; that 
we are not as Augustine, invoking the hand of power to 
crush the echismatic Donatists ; as Calvin, hoping that 
the erratic physician, Michael Servetus, if he should 
come to Geneva, would not go away alive, and defending 
the act which verified his hope; asthe grim Puritan 
snatching the Prayer. Book from the hand of the Church- 
man, and the stiff Churchman compelling the Puritan 
to read it ; as the founders of Massachueetts Bay, driv- 
ing out the Quakers, and forcing Roger Williams to be- 
take himself to the woods, where, for fourteen weeks, he 
knew not ‘what bread or bed did mean ;’ or even as 
Luther, for a difference on the sacrament withholding his 
hand from bluff Ulrich Zwingli ; or as later fathers, who 
arraigned as a heretic a minister like Albert Barnes for 
teaching the governmental theory of the Atonement.” 
Yet, unbidden, the thought will sometimes arise, Does 
the catholicity on which we are apt to plume ourselves 
always merit the name? May it not be that, in making 
this advance, a virtue of some sort has gone out of 
us? Is there not a cant of liberalism almost as weari. 
some to the ear as the old war-cry of intolerance ? Have 
we fully retained the wholesome intensity of conviction 
that, ages ago, inspired persecutor and martyr alike ? 
Where is the robust character that springs out of a strong 
and overmastering principle ? In eras less tolerant, was 
there not, to say the least, an equal passion for truth and 
an equa) readiness to suffer for it? May not a student 
of the Christian diplomacy connected with the Eastern 
question and the dominion of the Turk, in the last 
decades of years, occasionally revert with unwonted 
admiration to the unlettered Crusader, centuries ago, 
who sold his possessions, and went forth, sword in hand, 
to defend the pilgrim to the Lord’s sepulcher and to 
rescue the holy placesfrom defilement ? Soldiers of the 
Cross, like Godfrey of Bouillon and Robert of Nor 
mandy, might stand a comparison, possibly, with Obris- 
tian sovereigns like Nicholas of Russia and Louis 
Napoleon, who have lately waged war in the East, 
whether to subvert or to uphold the sway of the Mussul- 
man. Is our Christianity, on the whole, of alofiler type 
than that which belonged to such unrelenting haters of 
falee doctrine as were the Covenanters of Scotland, the 
preying legion ot Cromwell, the Huguenots of France, 
chained to the galley, or bleeding at St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve? In their piety, at least, there was nothing 
insipid. 

In short, has our vaunted toleration at all times the 
ring of the true metal? Grant that there is now a better 
perception of the rights of conscience, a clearer discern 
ment of the wrong, as well as the impolicy, of using 
force to dislodge mental error: a more generous allow- 
ance for the misleading influence of education and cir- 
cumstances ; a more rational view of the province of the 
civil authority, and of the limit of one’s responsibility 
for the mental states of his neighbor. Grant that com- 
passion and a reluctance to inflict pain have gained upon 
habits of feeling more harsh and less Christlike. Never- 
theless, there remain the questions how far the current 
liberalism springs out of less worthy tendencies ; what 
is the proportion of the gold to the dross ; what are the 
criteria fr distinguishing a genuine catholicity, such as 
the New Testament approves and enjoins, from spurious 
substitates having no good title to the name ? 

Thus we have brought before us the subject of catho- 
Neity, true and false ; and we will turn to the Apostle 
Paul for light respecting it. 

He stands a living confutation of the idea that breadth 
is incompatible with fervor. Charity, you will hear it 
sald, can only be gained at the expenee cf zeal; the 

1 Preached before The Natjona) Council of Congregationa) 
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secret of ardor {s to see but one side. But he who, from 
the fact tbat narrowness and Intensity are often 
coupled, infers that they cannot exist apart, has only to 
look at the Apostle by whom ,more than by apy other, the 
Gospel was delivered from the fetters of Judaic bigotry, 
and by whom, at thesame time, Christianity was carried 
from Antioch to Rome. Remember how high was the 
wall between the Jew and the Gentile, rememlser the 
training of Paul in the sect of the Pharisees, and then 
listen to the marvelous words, coming from a man born 
and educated as he was: ‘‘ There is no difference be 
tween the Jew and the Greek.” Plato, with all his 
spirituality, never soared to that height. He never rose 
to that extent above the pride of nationality. Yet what 
sublimity of faith, what energy of conviction, what en- 
thusiasm—chilled by no rebuff—burned as an unquench- 
able flame in the soul of the Apostle! Never does the 
liberality of his Christian temper relax his grasp on the 
fundamental verities. His anchorage is firm in the 
midst of gales that cause many othere to make ship. 
wreck of the faith. He even lets an anathema fall on 
those who love not Christ—on any, were it an angel from 
heaven, who preach another gospel. The champion 
alike of truth and of liberty, he, the last-called of the 
Apostles, goes so far as to withstand Peter himself, the 
leader of them all, when, in a fit of timidity, he would 
yield too much to a sectarian prejudice. 

The condition of the church in Corinth called out from 
the Apostle an emphatic statement of the essentials of 
the faith, In opposition to bigotry on the one hand, and 
laxness on the other. In one of those Christian societies 
that were springing up here and there in the broad 
expanse of the Roman Empire—like a few stars gleam- 
ing in the dark vault of the evening sky—contentions 
had arisen. That little community, a handful of Chris- 
tian disciples in the midst of the gay and prosperous 
metropolis of Achafa, with a Greek proclivity to debate 
and factlon—a proclivity, however, not confined to the 
Greeks, or to ancient Christlans—was breaking up into 
cliques. The names of favorite teachers were the rally- 
ing points of the several parties. Some, no doubt of a 
more Judaistic turn, proclaimed themselves adherents of 
Peter. An opposing section declared themselves for 
Paul and bis teaching. A third set inscribed on their 
banner the name of the fluent and engaging Alexandrian, 
Apollos. Another coterle made up a party of Christ— 
moved possibly, in the way of an exaggerated reaction, 
to repudiate Apostolic leadership altogether. Against 
all this party confilct the Apostle lifted his voice in in- 
dignant protest. ‘‘ Who is Paul?” and ‘ Who 1s 
Apollos ?” he exclalmed, ‘‘ that you should call your- 
selves by their names?” He repels the distinction which 
the Corinthians would thrust upon their teachers, with 
somewhat of the feellog that moved him at Lystra to 
rend his garments in horror when the heathen offered 
divine honors to him and Barnabas. An inspired and 
commissioned Apostle, and conscious of {t, he was, 
nevertheless, as far as posstble from the wish to stand on 
the pinnacle where the homage of later generations in the 
church has been disposed to exalt the company 
of apostolic witnesses. Like the brethren whom he 
served, he could only see through a glass, darkly, and 
wait for the full bresking of the day. It was a treasure 
that he was dispensing ; but the treasure was held in 
earthen versels, to the end that, not man, but God, should 
be recognized as {ts author and giver. There are varie- 
tles of teaching, he tells the Corinthians, and he implies 
that there will be such varieties ; but there {s f{undament- 
a) truth, on which every edifice of Christian teaching 
must be reared, and which no man may eubvert without 
forfeiting the Christian name. Other foundation than 
what he had laid, and which was committed to him to 
lay, and was no creation of his own, no man could lay. 
It must be left immovable. The teaching super 
imposed might have a larger or smaller measure of truth 
according to the capacity of the framer of it. It might 
be as solid and precious as gold, silver, and diamonds ; 
it might be as light, worthless, and perishable as wood, 
hay, and stubble. A test would be applied to {t at last 
that would prove it; and then it would abide, or be 
reduced to ashes and go out of being. Yet, in the latter 
case, the teacher, standing on the true foundation, but 
mistaken as to the solidity of his work, would be 
spared. 

Now, it is plain, in the first place, that the catholicity 
of the Apostle is not indifferentism. He does not tell 
the church that the creed is of no moment. He is ro 
patron of the scornful type of agnosticism which 
Pontius Pilate represented, when, with a curling lip, he 
inquired, ‘‘ What is truth ?” Asserting the supremacy 
of love as the one qualily of character that outlivesevery 
other, and even all our present forms of knowledge, he 
holds, nevertheless, that ‘‘ the truth of the Gospel” is 
sacred snd precious. ‘‘ It matters not what one believes 
as long as one fs humane and tolerant,” the gospel of 
indifferentism which Lessing set forth in a form go cap- 
tivating in his drama of ‘‘ Nathan the Wise,” and which 
8 inculeated to-day on every side—such fs not the polnt 
of view of Paul. Nor does he affirm alone the impor. 
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as if nothing else were to be considered. To inferences 
and epeculations founded upon it, devised by the human 
intellect in the process of expounding and applying the 
Gospel, he attributes a very high and serious, though It 
be less vital, consequence. The builder, even though be 
does not desert the right foundation, 1s not to proceed 
rashly, but to scan the materials that he ventures to lay 
upon it. You may rightfully defend opinions which 
you admit to be relatively subordinate. You may con- 
tend against errors which you allow to be no barrier of 
Obristian fellowship. The Alieghanies are mountains ; 
only do not take them for the Himalayas. ‘The sheet of 
water on whore border this great city of the West is 
planted, though it be a lake and not an ocean, has no 
insignificant part to fulfill in the system of nature and 
the development of civilization. Let every well-grounded 
proposition in the domain of religion and morals be 
supported with that measure of zeal which its degree of 
importance demands; only do not make every such 
proposition the article of a standing or falling church. 
Do not excommunicate or denounce your neighbor for 
diversities no graver than at least appeared to their dis. 
ciples to exist between Peter and Paul and Apollos. 

It is evident, secondly, that the Apostle anticipated a 
growth of Christian theology and ethics beyond the ele- 
mentary principles. He gave an example of such develop- 
ment, normel, as far as it went, for 8ll subsequent times 
but not precluding a further advance in the same direction. 
He was resolved not to know anything among the Corinth- 
fans except Christ and him crucified ; and this statement 
has been held up a myriad times as an example, and as 
a warning to the teachers of religion to handle no topic 
but the cross. But he goes on to say that he had dealt 
with the converts at Corinth as infants In the faith, and 
not as full-grown believers, among whom he had a “‘ wis- 
dom ” to impart—a philosophy, or theology, a more fall 
and rounded exposition, of Christian doctrine. The 
readers of the Epistle to the Romans were provided 
with this sort of discriminating and argumentative teach- 
ing on the nature of Christianity and its relation to 
heathenism and to the Old Testament economy. The 
Apostle thought poorly of that intellectual unrest which 
drove Athenians every day to the Agora in quest of some 
bovel epeculation—to speak or to hear some new thing. 
He thought no better of that delight in debate which was 
to many a Greek, as to some of our own nineteenth cent. 
ury clubs, what a gladiatorial fight was to’ the coarser 
Roman, Nor did he put a high estimate on the practt- 
cal effect of Greek philosophical thought in saving men 
from atheism and immorality. But toa Christian phi- 
losophy neither his turn of mind nor anything in his 
writings indicates that he was averse. The wrong un- 
derstanding of Paul in the passage descriptive of his 
preaching at Corinth {llustrates the defect of that tradi- 
tional fragmentary method of interpretation which lays 
hold of detatched sentences ; just as theological exposi- 
tors have taken their stand in the ninth of the Romans, 
at the rebuke, ‘‘ Who art thou tbat repliest against God ? 
instead of going forward to the close of the chapter and 
into the tenth and eleventh, where the Apostle, recog- 
nizing freedom, points out the reasons of the divine 
purpose and completes his theodicy. The work which 
theology has undertaken since the Apostle’s dayiis a 
legitimate one. Toseek to form clear, exact, consistent 
conceptions of revealed religion ; to try to gain, as far 
as we may, an insight into its reasonableness, and its 
relations to truth gathered from other sources, is an effort 
worthy of the mind of man, prompted by a laudable 
curiosity, and wholesome in {ts practical resulis. Human 
error will, of course, mingle in a greater or less degree 
with every such endeavor. It is along line of Christian 
thinkers who have directed their energies to this task. To 
Origen, the first in the series, high honor {is due, although 
wa may reckon his doctrine of pre-existence with the 
wood, hay, and stubble, and judge no better of the alle. 
gorical exegesis of which he {s the famous patron, which 
has deluged the church, from Philo to Swedenborg, and 
later still, with a flood of fanciful interpretation. Who 
shall cast a stone at Athanasius, ‘‘ the heroic and invin- 
cible,” as John Milton styles him ? yet few of us would 
regard his advocacy of monastic life as one of the pre- 
cious stones in his teaching. Augustine, the leader in 
the theology of the West ; Aquinas and the great doctors 
of the Middle Ages—for there were giants in those days ; 
Luther and Melanchthon, Calvin and Arminius; the 
numerous framers of doctrinal systems in the seventeenth 
century, who are now mostly forgotten ; in later times, 
in Germany, Schletermacher, Nitzsch, Julius Miler, 
Dorner, and, among ourselves, Edwards and the older 
choir-leaders of the New England divinity ; more re- 
cently still, Hodge, Taylor, Bushnell—these are some of 
the expounders of Christian truth who have left a mark 
upon their times, and whose writings exhibit in varying 

top ortion, on the one hand the solid and enduring, and 
the other the unsubstantial and transient products 

of thought. The pure light ts refracted and colored, 
now more and now less, by the medium through which 
it passes, As regards Christian ethics, the Apostle, in 
these very Epistles to Corinth, travels over a broad field 
of ethics] tastructton. He sppltes the Gospel to multt- 








plied practical concerns. Since his time, light as to the 
bearing of the Gospel on the relations of man to man 
and on social institutions bas constantly increased, To 
assume that the New Testement contains a fully devel- 
oped code of Christian morals {s a mischievous mistake. 
This mistake was often made in the controversies about 
slavery in this country, where {t was frequently taken 
for granted that nothing had been learned since the 
Apostolic age as to that constitution of society and reg 
ulation of industry which it was the intent of the Gospel 
eventually to realize. The drift of the taching of 
Christ and the spirit of the Christian system were often 
lost sight of, and the attention limited to special injunc- 
tions, or to the case of Onesimus. 

It is time to turn to the inguiry, What Is the One 
Foundation ? The answer of the Apostie is brief. It is, 
Jesus Christ. Notice that it {s no abstraction, or parcel 
of abstractions. It is no new theory of the uxtiverse, 
such as philosophy or natural religion might propound. 
It 1s a living person. To the same effect was the 
Saviour'’s own deiinition of that which underlies Chris 
tlanity and the church—the essential groundwork— 
when, in response to Peter's fervent declaration respect 
ing him, that he fs the Christ, the Son of God, Jesus 
affirmed that on this rock the church {s built. To the 
Christians of the New Testament age, Jesus was a per- 
son as real as Peter or Paul. Even when he had gone 
out of their sight, he was not less a living person, whom, 
not having seen, they loved, and for whose visible ap- 
pearing they looked with a yearning that did much to 
create the belief in it as near at hand. Ino general, as 
against a materialistic and pantheistic drift of thought, 
it is one need of the times that men should vividly ap- 
prehend personal being a8 a unique reality, distinct 
from all things else, snd of infinite significance. So 
within the pale of the church we need to bring home 
to the heart and imagination the living personality of 
Jesus, to think of him as one whose conscious, personal 
life and sympathetic heart are not less real to-day than 
when he sat in the synagogue at Nazareth or conversed 
with the disciples at the Last Supper. He carries for- 
ward his work spiritually among men, the same work 
which he began when his abode was on the earth, only 
with a range of influence less confined ; whence it was 
expedient that he should go to the Father. 

Paul no longer knew Christ ‘‘ after the flesh ;” that is, 
he knew him not asa Jew, leading a life here, with all 
its physical restrictions of time and place and a material 
body. This made the resurrection to the Apostle so 
momentous a truth—the corner-stone of his falih. It 
was the fact of the resurrection, evinced to the Apostle 
supernaturally, that reconciled him to the fact of the 
crucifixion, the stumbling-block of the Jew. Before, 
he had asked himself, What sort of a Messiah, what sort 
of a king, is that who {s put to death and seen no more ? 
Now he saw things differently. The Messiah had, in- 
deed hung on the cross—dethroned, or rather de- 
stroyed before he had grasped the scepter. But the 
cross and the tomb were the stepping-stones to a reign 
celestial, a world-wide, spiritual domination. Seeing 
this, the Apostle discerned that carnal Judaism, with 
its repulsion of the Gentiles and its outward legal ordi- 
nances, was a thing obsolete, and petty in comparison 
with the.real kingdom, which was spiritual, because its 
Head was enthroned on high, in a spiritual, glorified 
form of being. The distinctions of Jew and Greek, 
bond and free, male and female, vanished in the spirit . 
ual unity resting on the common fellowship with the 
risen Lord—the new creation !n Christ Jesus. 

Such, in brief and in general, was the Apostie’s funda- 
mental conception of the Messiah and King. 

In the course of the Epistio we find Paul stating in a 
deliberate and formal manner what he understands by 
the Gospel ; ‘‘ the Gospel,” he says, ‘‘ which I preached 
unto you, which also ye received, wherein also ye 
stand, by which also ye are saved.” You see what 
weight he attaches to the definition he is about to give. 
Here, if anywhere, we are to hear what the Gospel 
really is. And what do we find? We find a recital of 
facte—that Jesus died for our sins, was buried, was 
raised the third day, manifested himself in repeated 
personal interviews to the Apostles, individually and in 
groups; and the Gospel which is thereafter expounded 
in the same chapter is the Gospel of the Resurrection. 
The sum and substance of the Gospel are made to be a 
series of historical facts, which a Christian instinct 
moved the early church to bring together in the most 
ancient of the creeds, the symbol of the Apostles. 

Yet who needs to be told that there was more in the 
Gospel than a series of historical occurrences, however 
stupendous? There was 4 meaning, a design, an effect, 
involved in them. Jesus died for our sins. He was 
raised for our justification. Paul saw in these facts the re- 
demption of mankind from sin and from death, temporal 
82q spiritual. He saw in them a newly created human. 


ity, brought back to God, and to eternal life in fellow- 
ship with him, by a divine Saviour who made himself 
one with us that he, a victor over sin and over death, 
might lift us into the oneness which he had with the 
Father. Jt will clear me from all suspicion of giving 


you  sectarlan interpretation of Paul if I quote the 
words in which the substance of the Christian religion 
has recently been set forth by James Martineau: ‘‘ The 
sense of sin—a sentiment that left no trace at Athens— 
involves a consciousness of personal alienation from the 
Supreme Goodness ; the aspiration after holiness directs 
itself to a union of affection and will with the Source of 
all perfectlun ; the agency for transferring men from 
their old estrangement to a new reconciliation was a 
Person in whom the divine and human bistorically 
blended ; and the sanctifying epirit by which they are 
sustained at the height of the!r purer life is a living link 
of communion between thelr minds and the Soul of 
souls, This was the circle of ideas in which Christlan 
sentiment revolved.” 

The Goapel which Paul preached embraced the incar- 
nation, the atoning death, the heavenly relgn of Jesus, 
the Christ. 

It {sg interesting now to look abroad and to inquire 
what, in these times, is the posture of the church and 
of the educated Christian mind of the day, as regards 
the One Foundation of Christianity and Christian fellow- 
ship. 

As « preliminary remark, let me say at the outset that 
the scientific spirit, which prevails in our day, is not in 
itself in the smallest degree anti-Christian. The desire 
to attaln to an exact, method!zed, exhaustive knowledge 
of the world in which we live, and of man {ts inhabit 
ant, is natural. It is irrepressible. It is praiseworthy. 
The scientific spirit has come to stay. Since the induc- 
tive method of invest/gation, by the influence of Bacon 
and others, became dominant, since philozophy at the 
epoch of Descartes broke through the bonds of authority 
and assumption, it has become clear that the human 
mind will search, with a fearless and penetrating glance, 
every field open to observation. The curious Intellect 
of man will explore every mystery that admits of being 
laid open, and knock at every door that is not hope- 
lessly locked against itsapproach. One goal that sclence, 
in the large sense of the term, is pursuing at present is 
the discovery of the genesis of things. The genesis of 
the stellar universe, of the earth, of life on the earth, of 
man on the physical side, of consciousness and the fac- 
ulties of reason and conscience, of human society and 
clvilization—this one word, genesis, contains the absorb- 
ing theme of scientific study. The only thing that the 
Christian believer has to do is to see that the scientific 
spirit do not stifle other functions of our nature, havirg 
an é€qual right, and even superior as a source of human 
dignity and well being, and to see, moreover, that ur 
proved hypotheses upon the origin of things, and illogt- 
cal inferences which are derogatory to religion, are not 
suffered to pass into the current coinage and to be mir- 
taken for the verified products of science. If there is 
nothing in the scientific spirit, neither is there anything 
in the results to which it appears to be tending, at war 
with the Obristian faith. ‘‘ Evolution” isa word of 
indefinite and various meaning ; but if it be not used asa 
cloak for an unscientific pantheism, elther materlalletie 
or metaphysical, it simply denotes what is deemed to be 
the method of nature ; of thecreative, presiding, direct 
ive energy, it says nothing. In truth, science cannot 
clash with religion, for science has nothing to do with 
religion. Theminister, in saying of one who has died, 
that it pleased God to take him out of this life, and the 
physican who reports that he died of typhold fever, 
induced by exposure to damp alr, do not contradict one 
another. One statement does not exclude the other. 
The religious view and the scientific are not mutually 
exclusive ; they are complementary. It Is the business 
of the man of science to search out what we call second 
causes, the antecedents of everything that occurs, the 
links that connect phenomena. Do not timidly exhort 
him to abjure his function. Do not defend religion by 
taking the atheistic view that God is evidently active 
only at points of beginning, or where there is a break in 
a series. Render unto science the things of sclence, and 
to religion the things of religion. Whena scientist or 
philosopher like Herbert Spencer deftly substitutes 
‘* force” for ‘‘ power,” and, taking his clue from exter- 
nal nature, and not from the will, where alone we have 
an experience of power, and whence alone we derive a 
notion of it, deduces a scheme compounded of Panthe- 
ism and Positivism, in which there is no room either for 
personality in God or a free personality in man, and In 
which all moral history by easy inference is transformed 
into natural history, nothing is required but to point out 
the sophisms at the core of such a system, that deprive 
it of scientific validity. But true science is responsible 
for no such aberrations. 

If we have regard to the aspects of religious discussion 
in the church and on its bordera, as related to the One 
Foundation, the security alike of a sound conservatism 
and a generous cathol'city, we find the direction of 
theclogical thought to be encouraging in a high degree. 
For what is the theme that chiefly engages attention ? 
Is it not Jesus Christ and his life and work among men ? 
Where, for example, is the Arminian controversy which 
for two centuries agitated the Protestant churches ? 
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Wesley have hung up their armor, and have almost 
forgotten, for the time at least, the old confilct. This 
and other topics, never without importance, but once 
held to be of a transcendent interest, have retired into 
the background. It fs a very significant fact that elab 
orate biographies of Jesus, one after another, from dif 
ferent points of view, have appeared in recent years, 
especially in Germany, in France, in England, and in 
America, the countries where religious inquiry is most 
active. The vast circulation of heretical works on this 
subject, like those of Strauss and Renan, show the 
absorbing interest that gathers about it. Evidently the 
man of Nazareth {s the cynosure of ail eyes. ‘‘ What 
think ye of Jesus?” The inquiry fs on the lips of every 
thoughtful man. Bellever and skeptic alike find it 
impossible to forget him. Nor is it asimple curiosity 
to ascertain exactly how he lived and what he did. It 
is more than the external side of his blography which 
men are seeking to explore. To penetrate within his 
conselousness, to comprehend the ongoing of his spirit- 
ual life, to gain a more clear and satisfying insight into 
the mind and soul of Jesus, is the predominant alm 
and urgent aspiration of the Christian heart. The estab- 
lished formulas respecting the person of Jesus remain 
undisturbed. They come down to us, a heritage from 
the ancient church, the fruit of the great debates and 
investigations of the first four centurles. But their 
value is largely negative. They are the church’s pro- 
test against Ebfonitic aud Apollinarian ex!remes— 
against the denial, on the one hand, of his divinity, and, 
on the other, of his real kinship with men. But how 
to conceive of the inward consciousness of Jesus, of his 
unique inward relation to the Father A!mighty at the 
same time that he was human in the molds of his 
thought, in his experiences of feeling, in his confilct 
with evil; how, moreover, to understand the limitations 
of his knowledge and power while he was in the flesh ; 
in a word, the real problem of the Incarnation—this is 
the subject now of supreme interest, an interest not 
merely theoretical, but closely practical in its nature. 
As a part of the tame genera) theme, the moral and 
spiritual elements of the Atonement, or what it was in 
the inward experlences of Jesus, in particular at the 
close of his earthly course, which was of vital import 
in his work of reconciliation, and from what source 
those experiences of anguish sprang, form an equally 
fascinating object of earnest and reverent inquiry. We 
seek to enter into his feeling in those last hours, when 
there is reason to think the world’s guilt was brought 
home to his consciousness as never before, and the bur- 
den of the world’s doom of death, inflicted by man’s 
ingratitude, yet providentially, by the Father’s will, he 
took on himself, his eye meanwhile piercing through 
the encompassing gloom to the joy that was set before 
him, enabling him to endure the cross, despising the 
ghame. That crisis in the world's history, when, in the 
seeming total wreck of his cause, his faith rose trlumph- 
ant over the agony of failure and of abandonment to 
the hatred and rage of his enemies—whut words can 
express the interest that gathers about that final con- 
flict? This concentration of thought upon Christ is a 
fact auspicious in the promise {t contains that the car- 
dinal truth of Christianity is to hold its commanding 
place in theology, and that differences on minor points 
are likely to have less influence ss a divisive element in 
the Christian family. 

A firmer grasp of the central truth of redemption by 
Christ crucified, resurgent, reigning, will dispose one to 
take a fair view, neither blindly conservative nor rashly 
hospitable, of modifications of religious thought, and of 
amendments, either in form ur contents, of the tradi. 
tional creed. We can nefther expect nor desire the 
intellect of the church to be stagnant. The problem of 
theology in our times {s to bring the accepted statements 
of doctrine within the range of insight and sympathetic 
apprehension. The attempt to do this, if made in good 
faith, is entitled to respect, even when it may partially 
fail of success, But such an attempt is very liable to 
provoke an accusation of heresy, or of a misleading ure 
of consecrated terms. That imputation was heard when 
Grotius sought to vindicate the doctrine of satisfaction, 
by the governmental view. Nor did Edwards escape a 
like charge on account of his theory of liberty and the 
will. To assume that the creed-statements of the seven- 
teenth century settled everything for all time is to take 
a position more narrow than that of the adherents of the 
Church of Rome. Take, for example, the question of 
the inspiration of the Bible. From the Bible we must 
derive our authentic knowledge of Christ and his 
redemption. To the Bible we must resort as the author). 
tative guide in the province of religious faith and moral 
condact, and as the inexhaustible source of spiritual 
quickening. But it is vain to imagine that a conception 
of the Bible that satisfied men centuries ago, when the 
Copernican theory was hardly broached, when geology 
was not dreamed of, when the other natura) sciences 
were in their infancy, when the day of Biblical and his- 
torical criticism had scarcely dawned, and when the 
immense sway of dogmatic bias in the student's mind 





wee not yet broken~-that a conception that answered at 


that time {s to continue unmodified in the light of mod- 
ern scholarship and discovery. The literary and histort- 
cal questions which have arisen respecting the origin and 
authorship of various books of Scripture, the relative 
priority of {ts different parts and of the successive stages 
of revelation, und respecting the line that separates 
human pecullarities and imperfections from the divine 
teaching, the casket from the jewel, must be determined 
on the field of unbiased investigation. No vote of an 
ecclesiastical assembly will have any influence upon the 
final verdict. No verdict is possible in the case that will 
affect the impregnable truth of redemption in {ts grand 
outlines and in its practical efficacy. 

From time to time new opinions tn theology will be 
brought forward. Let them be judged according to 
their merits. The questions just now debated among us 
respecting the future life, and what is to befall those 
whom the message of revealed religion does not reach, 
are such as the development of theology in the present 
century could not fat] to bring up for consideration. 
The questions are relatively insignificant. I do not say 
that they are insignificant ; they are important. But I 
say that they are insignificant in comparison with the 
great doctrines respecting the divine government and 
the method of salvation, on which we are substantlally 
atone. To sever the bonds of fellowship and of co- 
operation in missionary work on the ground of differ- 
ences no greater than these would be an unpardonable 
mistake, a melancholy triumph of fanaticism over the 
catholic spirit. Our own recent past may teach usa 
lesson of forbearance and patience. Fifty years ago Dr, 
Nathaniel W. Taylor, walking in a path which had been 
opened by the philosopher Lefbnitz, propounded as an 
answer to the infidel objection to the benevolence of God 
the hypothesis that possibly even divine power cannot 
exclude evil from the best moral system. To this theo- 
rem, proposed as an element in a theodicy, it was loudly 
objected that the divine omnipotence was called in 
question and the foundations of Christian theism shaken. 
The noise of the combat resounded through the land, 
Yet to-day I am sure that no man’s reputation for ortho- 
doxy would materially suffer from accepting this 
hypothesis as one (possible mode of solving the dark 
problem of the permission of sin. I say not that the two 
cases are strictly parallel in regard to the importance of 
the points at issue. Lest every one judge for himself on 
this subject. But surely our experience of conflict in 
the past should warn us against immoderate excitement 
in view of new questions which, however serlous they 
msy be, do not touch the one foundation on which our 
faith and hope repose. 

Follow down the course of history from the apostolic 
age, and yu will see that there has always existed, under 
diverse names and types, a party that may be styled the 
Broad Church. To connect the natural with the super- 
natural, to show that the supernatural is not the anti- 
natural ; to bring out the consonance of faith and rea- 
20n ; to lay hold of whatever is true and valuable in the 
religions of the heathen, and {n the philosophy and 
culture which have grown up on the soil of nature ; to 
stand at the door of the church and to take care that 
none worthy to be called disciples are kept out; to 
soften the asperities of intellectual strife, and to build 
bridges between discordant sections of the Christian 
family—these have been the aims of the Broad Church. 
The great Alexandrian teachers, Origen and Clement; 
Theodore aud the other masters of the famous Antloch 
School of the fourth and fifth centuries ; in the Middle 
Ages, Abelard, and, in a diminished degree, the dis 
ciples of Scotus; Erasmus and his followers in the 
period of the Renaissance—from whom Zwingli and 
Melanchthon were not so very far removed ; the accom- 
plished Arminian scholars of Holland, the pfoneers of 
Biblical ectence ; the Latitudinarians of Cambridge, the 
school of Cudworth, More, and Tillotson ; their succes- 
sors in spirit, Coleridge, Arnold, Erskine, Maurice, Stan- 
ley—these are among the marked representatives of a 
tendency that has never ceased to make itself felt. That 
the Broad Church has had its weaknesses ; that it may 
approach near the borders of perilous compromise ; that 
it has often lacked evangelic fervor and the aggressive 
energy of the missionaries and martyrs by whom the 
dominion of the Gospel on earth has been enlarged—s)) 
this admits of ne denial. Yet how could we epare the 
services it has rendered to the cause of Christian learn- 
ing? How could we dispense with its work in behalf 
of Christian charity ? How should we miss the living 
examples it has furnished of refined Christian character 


and of obedience to the Lord and Master? Is it not the 


design of the Lord that the differing tendencies should 
exist, side by side, within the pale of his church, each 
to supplement the deficiencies and qualify the temper of 
the other, and to inspire that fraternal spirit which ren- 
ders his church truly catholic? A timid neutrality, 


growing out of natural indecision, or adopted from‘ 


motives of selfish policy, it is right to despise. Better be 
a partisan than a cold or cowardly spectator in a contest 
where great interests are at stake. But genuine estho. 
licity stifles no conviction.” It elmply waits for light, 
shuns exaggeration, and cherishes, gmid differences, 





the spirit of tolerant love. I: was Richard Baxter who 
avowed that when he remembered who {t was that sald, 
‘* Blessed are the peacemakers,” he was willing to be 
called a trimmer. 

Where shal! we look for the bond of fellowship among 
Christians ? Not in any of the forms of church organi- 
zation. You might as well identify the souls of your 
friends with the houses they live in. None of these 
frames of polity is strictly conformed to the simple but 
rapidly changing organization of the primitive church. 
None of them is possessed of any divine right to the 
exclusion of the others. filerarchies, however aucient, 
when claiming to be the channels of divine mercy, are 
features of an obsolete, Judate dispensation grafted on 
Christian societies. Not in the sacraments of the church 
that image to the mind and ratify to the heart the prom- 
ises of Grace ; not In these, if we listen to the Apostle 
who thanked God that at Corinth he had baptized only 
Crispus and Gaius and the household of Stephanas, for 
God had sent him, not to baptize, but to preach the 
Gospel. Not in any ritual, though it embrace litany 
and anthem, and creeds chanted beneath the roof of 
temples whose afsles have been trodden by the feet of 
many generations long since gone to their rest. All 
these things are but a part of the vesture of religton. 
Not in any system of dogmas elaborated by fathers 
and schoolmen, by reformers and later doctors of the 
church ; for— 

* Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be.’’ 

Where shall the bond of Christian fellowship be found 
but in the common faith in our Lord and Master, and in 
conscious nearness through him to the Father? ‘‘ Other 
foundation can no man lay than that {is laid, which {s 
Jesus Christ.” 

When I consider the wickedness of the world ; when I 
think of the hordes in the great cities of Christian Europe 
and America whose trade {s crime; when I look at the 
Jow moral tone of 80 many of the journals of the day, 
and the reckless disregard that so many of them mani- 
fest for the rights and feelings of irdividuals and the 
sanctities of private life; when I reflect on the menac- 
ing problems that grow out of the discontent of labor, 
and at the real or alleged selfishness of capital ; when 1 
look abroad over the earth and see that the barriers 
between Christendom and heathendom are swept away, 
and that countless millions, comprising a great majority 
of the race, barbarians or trained under a heathen clvil- 
ization, are brought face to face with the adherents of 
the Christian faith, to overwhelm it or to be conquered 
by it, 1 am profoundly impressed with the absolute 
need of holding fast the Gospel of Redemption as the 
one hope of the world, and Iam equally struck with 
the miechief resulting from the distracted condition of 
the church, and with the gross folly as well as guilt of 
the epirit of faction. Christ prayed for the unity of his 
disciples, that the world might be convinced of his 
divine mission—might know that the Father had sent 
him. The Gospel of salvation is the world’s only hope. 
Ethical teaching can never reach to the depth of the 
evil. Ihave no harsh word to utter against any who 
ate honestly trying to do good to their fellow-men. But 
when you can dispense with sunlight and make your 
wheat-fields flourish by the agency of moonshine, then 
may you expect to break the power of sin by mere 
ethical culture. But {if the Gospel is to exert its strength, 
its disciples must not waste their energies in strife with 
one another. 

See how, among the first disciples, dogmatic preju- 
dices were overcome, and how the Apostles held together 
as aunited band! Peter was called to account in the 
church at Jerusalem for fraternizing with Cornellus. 
He had practiced a liberality that ran counter to every 
accepted theory. His defense was that to the Gentile 
brethren the Spirit had evidently been given. ‘*‘ Foras- 
much then as God gave them the like gift as he did 
unto us who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, what 
was I thatI could withstand God?” The argument 
was felt to be unanswerable. In the council at Jeru- 
salem when Antioch sent its delegates to the mother 
church, when the differences at the outset were almost 
as grave as those which now sepurate a moderate Roman 
Catholic from a reasonable Protestant, what prevented a 
rupture? It was the perception that the Spirit had 
been given to Paul and Barnabas as well as to Peter and 
his associates. The success of Paul and Barnabas in 
their ministry among the heathen proved it. Todiscredit 
the manifest. fruits of the Spirit; to attribute them to 
another source—to Beelzebub and his agents; to deny 
that goodness is good—what is this but the unpardon- 
able sin? All speculative, technical, traditional tests 
of Christian standing must give way before that testt- 
mony to the presence of the Spirit which is afforded by 
holy living and by success in winning souls. If you 
see one casting out devils in the name of Christ, regard 
him not as an alien. 

We Congregationalists ought to know how to cling to 
liberty, and atthe same time to draw a line between 
liberty and license. We ought to know how to com- 
dine intellectual freedom with loyalty to the funda- 
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mental truth of the Gospel. Freedom and order are 
both ours by inheritance. We carry in our veins the 
blood of the men who drove the Stuarts from their 
throne, and braved the Tudors at the height of their 
power, anc, on the wild shores of New England, exiled 
from the land of their birth, 

‘*—rolled the Psalm to wintry skies.”’ 

Our fathers bowed to no dominant system of bellef. 
In their country parishes they pondered the great themes 
of religion. Themselves independent in thought, they 
respected the independence of others. They contended 
in manly debate for thelr own convictions of truth, but 
they shunned ecclesfastical division until, as they be 
Meved, the One Foundation was attacked. One of our 
chief dangers is that of falling a prey to faction. Our 
colleges and schools will be of little avail to preserve 
our strength as a religious body {n case, like the 
Greeks of old in their political life, we allow the spirit 
of faction to break us in pieces. 

The one solvent of al! difficulties, theoretical and 
practical, is Love. God is Love. His eternal love is 
the ultimate ground of all our hope. He so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son. That Son 
loved us and gave himeelf for us. We love Him who 
firat loved us. We know that we have passed from 
death unto life because we love the brethren. Now 
abldeth faith, hope, love, these three ; and the greatest 
of these {s love, 


THE UNIVERSALISTS’ CONVENTION. 


HE Unaiversalists’ General Convention for the United 
States was held last week at Akron, Ohfo. It is 
of interest to know that this religious body has now ifn 
the United States 900 parishes, 35,214 members, and 
owns property worth $7,000 000. During the past year 
it has made gifts to colleges aggregating $75 000, and 
contributed $1,046,426 for Christlan education and mls- 
sions. The sessions began upon October 19, and some 
five or six hundred visitors were present, including large 
delegations from Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
and many of the most importaut and representative men 
of the denomination, After the forma] matters con- 
nected with the organization of the Council were com- 
plete, the subject of aggressively recruiting the ranks of 
the ministry was discussed with vigor. The special 
feature of Thursday was the introduction of resolutions 
by the Rev. M. L. Edwards, of lows, recalling the fact 
that in 1843 a Universalist Convention in Akron, Ohio, 
protested against chattel slavery, as {t then existed, and 
adding : 

‘*We are compelled to recognize the fact that hnman vature 
remains essentially the same; that the greed and pride and 
ambition which made slavery possible are ever at work and 
active in Gevising other forms of servitude, which tend to 
reduce great masses of the people to the condition of 
*hewers of wood and drawers of water’ for others, and we 
lament the obvious facts that some of the laws, institations, 
and customs, and some of the organizations and economic 
forces now at work in the community, are directly or indi- 
rectly producing results and conditions between man end 
man contrary to the plainest principles of natural justice 
and Christian love, and especially subversive of that golden 
rule which teaches us to do unto others as we would that 
they should do unto us.”’ 

Strong resolutions opposing the Hquor saloons were 
adopted. 

At the meeting of the Woman's Centenary Asrocia- 
tion, of which Mrs. Mac Loulse Thomas, of New York, 
is President, it was stated that since the establishment 
of this branch church aasoclation over $200 000 has been 
expended for mission work, and over four militon tracts 
distributed. 

One of the most important, {f not the most {mportant, 
step taken by the Convention was the decision by 4 
unanimous vote to engage in foreign missionary work, 
and the following Committee on Foreign Missions was 
appolsted : the Rev. H. W. Rugg, D.D., Rhode Island ; 
the Rev. E H. Capen, D D., Massachusetts; the Rev. 
Asa Saxe, 9.D., New York; the Hon. O. Arnold, 
Rhode Island, and the Hon. A. F. Foster, Vermont. A 
resolution was adopted to use all funds subscribed for 
church extension for that purpose, instead of allowing 
the same to accumulate. Among other things accom- 
plished, a resolution was passed offering a prize for the 
best essays on the Universalist ministry with a view to 
attracting young men to {t. Hereafter, biennial instead 
of annual sessions of the Convention will be held. Rav. 
8. W. Sample, of Boston, preached the closing sermon. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting at the Church 
ofthe Divine Paternity in New York, and the Rev. 
E. C. Bowles, D.D., of Salem, Mass., was appointed to 
preach the occasional sermon at that meeting. 














—The International Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associetions call attention to the fact that the annual Week 
of Prayer for young men begins Sunday, November 14. 
This appointment is made by the World’s Conference and 
the American International Convention of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. This will be the twenty. first observ- 
ance of this season, and the indications are that it will be 
more widely observed by the Associations, in this country 
particularly, than in apy previous year, 





CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[fhe Kditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.] 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Memorial Methodist Church of Plymouth, Mass., 
last week placed in its belfry the historic bell once known 
in Boston as the “* Liberty Bell ” on account of the custom 
of ringing it whenever a pardon was issued by the Gov- 
ernor. The bell was cast by the famous Paul Revere. It 
was presented to the soclety by Lieutenant-Governor Ames, 
who has owned It for some time. 

—The joint convention of the representatives of the 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island Young Men’s Christian 
Associations was held in the First Congregational Church 
of Lowell, Mass., on Thursday of last week. About 200 
delegates were in attendance. Among those present were 
the Secretaries of Associations in Paris, Constantinople, 
and Cwsarea. The sermon was delivered by the Rev. A. J. 
Gordon, of Boston, and addresses were made by Mayor 
Abbott, William H. Ward, Dr. Omer Street, and Dr. J. L. 
Withrow, of Boston. 

—The subject of temperance was the most important con- 
sidered by the Conference of Connecticut Baptist Ministers 
held at Waterbury last week. The resolutions adopted de- 
clared that the question of constitutional prohibition ought to 
be submitted toa popular vote. The Hon. Francis Wayland, 
of New Haven, was elected President of the association. The 
annual sermon was preached by the Rev. G. W. Holman, 
and an able paper on ‘* Modern Theories of Future Life” 
was read by the Rev. G. H. Miner. The next meeting of 
the society wil! be held at New Britain. 

—The annual meeting of the National Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society was held in Worcester, Mass., last week. 
The annual address was delivered by the Rev. F. B. Horn- 
brook, of Newton, who said, among other things : ‘‘ Because 
80 many writers and bookmakers are liberal and religious 
and talk pretty much as we do, we are ept to think that the 
millennium has almost come. I do not wish to disparage 
what we have accomplished, but I do want to emphasize 
the necessity of constant effort. When I remember how 
small was the liberal religions movement years ago com- 
pared with the widespread infinence of the old denomina- 
tion, I cannot help seeing the folly of thinking that we can 
guard our children from the influence of o!d faiths by any 
fitful teaching.” 

—The Canadian Booksellers’ Association bas, by a vote, 
requested all city governments of Canada to prohibit the 
sale of American Sunday papers on account of their per- 
nicious influence. 

—The Shawomet Baptist Church in Old Warwick, R. I., 
built a year ago, was destroyed by fire on October 17, which 
caught from starting up the heating apparatus, It cost 
about $5,500; insurance, $3,000. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


~The session of the Presbyterian Synod of New York 
which opsned on Wednesday of last week was specially in- 
teresting from the animated discussion on the general subh- 
ject of teaching religton in the public schools. The major- 
ity report of the committee recommended resolutions 
advocating the teaching of the existence of a personal God, 
our responsibility to God, the immortality of the sou’, the 
reality of the future epiritual state, and the Decalogue 
interpreted by the Sermon on the Mount and the life of 
Christ as a standard of morality. A minority report was 
submitted by the Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, D.D., declaring 
that when the teaching of religion in the public schools 
created dissension it should not be required. The matter 
was referred back to the committee. L. T. Chamberlain, 
D.D., George Alexander, D D., and W. Van Norden were re- 
elected trustees of the Synod, and Edward Wells and John 
C. Tucker were elected to fill vacancies. The next session 
will be held at Auburn. 

—At the annual session of tha Synod of the Reformed 
Church held In Philadelphia last week, resolutions favoring 
a constitutional amendment prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of liquor, and requesting Congress to legislate in 
favor of Indians holding land individually, were passed. 
The offer of the town of Wichita, Kan., in regard’to the estab- 
lishment of a college there was accepted. The statistics 
show that the body has now 215 ministers, 458 congrega- 
tions, and 76,030 members. 

—The programme has been {ssued for the first State Con- 
ference of the Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor 
of New York, to be held at Syracuse November 9 and 10. 
Addresses will be made by Professor T. Harwood Pattison, 
D.D., the Rev. F. E. Clark, of Boston, and others, and there 
will be many open discussions on points connected with the 
work of the society. 

—The subject of probation after death has been brought 
up in the State Synod of the Presbyterian Church, which 
met at Allegheny, Pa., last Friday. The Rey. Arthur T. 
Pierson, of Philadelphia, presented resolutions stating that 
the gradual departure from orthodox beliefs was alarming 
in its extent, and calling upon the ministers to exercise 
vigilance and oppose the spread of any false theology. The 
debate which followed showed that the so-called New 
Departure was referred to, At the latest accounts no post- 
tive action had been taken on the subject. 

—The National Reform Association met in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., last week and passed resolutions in the direction of 
securing the constitutional acknowledgment of God’s 
supreme authority by the adoption of an amendment to the 
National Constitution. 

—In Philadelphia union evangelical meetings are to be 
held during the coming winter, and a permanent organiza- 
tion is to be effected to carry on evangelical and benevolent 
work. Inthis plan the pastors and congregations of the 
various denominations have combined. 


—An absolute refusal to recelye apy par the money 





derived from the Brooklyn excise fund for the use of the 
Baptist Home was determined on at a meeting of the Long 
Island Baptist Association held in Brooklyn last week. 

—The Brooklyn ‘‘ Eagle”’ says: ‘It is estimated that there 
is a French population of from 20,000 to 25,000 in Brooklyn. 
Most of them are Roman Catholics, but a considerable 
number of them are of Protestant faiths. It is somewhat 
remarkable, therefore, that there is no place of worship 
maintained by any denomination in this city where services 
are conducted in the French language.”’ 

—The suggestion of the American Church Sunday School 
Institute that the American should unite with the Eaoglish 
Church in observing October 17 and 18 as days of special 
prayer for Sunday-schools was cordially approved ina letter 
by Bishop Littlejohn, of Long Island, and special services 
were accordingly held in St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, on 
those days, where addresses were made by the Rov. R. F. 
Alsop, D.D., the Rev. Charles R. Treat, the Ray. Spen cer 
8. Roche, and others. 

—A new Presbyterian church has been established at 
Montclair, N. J. It will be known as Trinity Church. A 
historical sermon was preached before the Presbyterian 
Synod of New Jersey, which held its annual session last 
week at Camden, by the Rev. A. H. Brown. 


THE WEST AND SOUTH. 


—The South Carolina Synod, in session at Cheraw, has 
requested Professor Woodrow, who {s accused of teaching 
the doctrine of evolution, to resign his chair in the Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

—The Free- Will Baptist General Conference has just been 
held at Marion, O. It adopted strong temperance resolu. 
tions, which, however, avolded the political view of the 
case ; also resolutions looking to a closer relationship 
between this denomination and the Christians and the 
Disciples. A congratulatory telegram from the National 
Congregational Council in Chicago was answered in the 
same vein. A resolution was passed expressing ‘* confidence, 
Christian fellowship, unabated esteem, and hearty belief tn 
the piety, sterling worth, and pure motives of the Rev. 
George H. Ball, of Buffalo, N. Y., the malignant diatribes of 

{s enemies to the contrary notwithstanding.”’ 

—The thirtieth annual convention of the Nationa/ 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union met at Minneapolis 
on October 22, and will probably prove to be the largest and 
most interesting of the conventions yet held. We shall prob- 
ably g!ve a complete account of its proceedings next week. 
Miss Frances Willard, the President, in her annual address, 
made the following recommendations: A system of township 
organization ; an address to the Knights ot Labor, asking 
them to include total abstinence in their basis of member- 
ship; to send out circnlars urging work in behalf of the 
White Cross movement ; urging Congress to pass the Blair 
Educational bill; for the abolition of the prison chain 
gangs ; for the placing of women under women’s care in 
all pena] and philanthropic institutions; a petition to 
Congress for a prohibitory amendment to the Constitution : 
also one granting the ballot towonen. The most notable 
paper presented at the meeting of the first section was that 
of Mrs. J. K. Barney on “‘ Prison and Jail Work.” At the 
second section the *‘ Flower Mission’? was presented by 
Mrs. Hannah Whitall &mith in the absence of assignee, 
Miss Jennie Cassiday, of Kentucky. Mrs. E. G. Greene, of 
Vermont, spoke on ‘ Kindergartens,’ urging more ex 
tended consideration, and Mrs. Sallie F. Chapin, of South 
Carolina, reviewed ‘‘Southern Work.’’ In the third section 
Mrs. Josephine C. Bateman, of Ohio, read a paper on 
** Sabbath Observance.”’ 

—The National Convention of the Christian Church was 
held in Kansas City, Mo., last week, General F. M. Drake 
presiding. The subject of union with the Free-Will 
Baptists was considered, the committee reporting that the 
latter body insisted on conditions which could not be con- 
ceded without a sacrifice of principles. The committee was 
continued with a view to the consummation of the union if 
it can be brought about. 

—The late Hon. Jesse L. Williams, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
left legacies of $8,000 and #4,000 respectively to the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions and the Presbyteriap 
Board of Home Missions. 

—The I!linois Christian Endeavor Societies held thet first 
convention at Bloomington on October 15. The Rey. F. E. 
Clarke, of Boston, the founder of the association, was 
present. 

—It was determined at the annual session of the Michigan 
Presbyterian Synod, which has just been held in Grand 
Rapids, that the question whether the proposed Michigan 
Presbyterian College should be situated at Alma or at St. 
Louis, Gratiot County, should be settled by a vote of 
trustees. Both places have offered great material induce 
ments, 

~The Rockford (Ill.) Young Men’s Christian Associstion 
will take measures at once to erect an elegant $30,000 bui)d- 
ing for their use. Ata preliminary meeting citizens last 
evening pledged $5,000 toward the sum. Itis expected that 
the required sum will be raised in a few days. 

—Dr. Atticus G. Haygood will deliver the address on the 
formal! ‘‘ Opening Day’ at Gammon School of Theology, 
Atlanta, on October 27. The school enters uponits fourth 
year with a larger attendance than ever before. 

—The New West Education Commission held its anni- 
versary meetings in Chicago on the 9th and 10th instants. 
The old board of officers, with the Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble, 
President, the Rev. Charles R. Bliss, General Secretary, and 
William H. Hubbard, Esq., Treasurer, was re-elected. The 
reports were minute and encouraging. The Rev. Dr. Nel- 
son Millard, of Norwich, Conn., preached the annual 
sermon, which set forth with much eloquence and power 
the idea that knowledge is a handmaid of virtue, and 
should, therefore, be vigorously employed in combating 
Mormonism, which rests on ignorance, 
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S00Ks AND Qutuors. 


MISS WOOLSON’S STORIES.’ 


New and attractive editions of Miss Woolson’s short 
stories are timely, and more than justified by her 
tapid advance to a foremost place among American 
novelists. The ‘‘Lake Country Sketches” and the 
“Southern Sketches” are not only admirable of their 
kind, but the kind is very uncommon, and therefore 
the more to be valued. Delicate observation, exquisite 
sensitiveness to the pathetic or noble aspects of life, 
deep sympathy with human experience in all its 
tmanifold forms, strong dramatic instincts—these are 
some of the qualities which impress many of the 
readers of these sketches so deeply that they are quite 
ready to give them the first place among American 
short stories. {ss Woolson works with the utmost con- 
science and feeling. It is easy to see that her work is 
part of herself; it is full of personality and character, 
and these are certainly of a very high and noble quality. 
There is in most writing a certain amount of self-reve- 
lation ; no writer eludes entirely the law which compels 
him to lay bare his own nature when he attempts to 
portray life as it discovers its traits and possibilities in 
others. Muchof our literature lacks faith, hope, and a 
large, healthy outlook, because the men and women who 
create {t lack these things. A noble work of art means 
a noble nature behind it. It is the presence of such a 
nature that one feels in all Miss Woolson’s work ; its 
tone is unmistakable, and {is all the more pronounced 
because it is evidently unconscious. 

These short sketches are full of a beautiful human 
sympathy, in the presence of which the bolts of all 
secrets are drawn and ell masks are thrown aside. 
Genius bas no nobler quality than its kinship with 
common life, its power of penetrating to the heart 
of rude and untrained natures, There is something 
very noble in the simplicity, naturalness, and entire 
unconsclousnes3 of superiority with which Miss Wool- 
son treats obscure, rude, and undeveloped men 
and women. She does not analyze them as if they 
were specimens caught at leisure and brought into 
her workroom; she does not make them up from 
furtive sketches made hurriedly and at a decorous dis- 
tance from the subjects ; she enters into their expert- 
ences by a large human sympathy with universal life, 
and they have no secrets which they are not glad to 
tell her. This reverence for what is beneath us is one 
of the aims of Goethe’s ideal education, outlined in 
** Wilhelm Meister,” but it is not always a part of the 
equipment of the contemporary novelist. This quality 
of sympathy, which rarely, if ever, fails to form part 
of the wonderful possession we call genius, is never far 
from the poetical aspects of things, and one {s not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find Miss Woolson’s work full of 
this subtle and priceless quality. The poetry of life 
always comes to the surface in her stories; the poetry 
of high motive, of noble struggle, of sacrifice, of love 
crowned with happiness or with sorrows manifold. 
Miss Woolson’s idealism keeps close to life ; it bas wings, 
but they serve not to separate, but to unite it with com- 
mon humanity. It sacrifices nothing to altitude and 
remoteness ; it only gains by detachment. It {fs the 
idealism which penetrates to the heart of character 
and action, and makes the hidden motive as real and 
as evident as the external expression. It is not the 
idealism which creates that which has no existence in 
reality ; itis the idealism which adds to realism a deeper 
insight and a profounder knowledge of life. 

Most of the lesser gifts of the novelist are at Miss 
Woolson’s command. Her descriptions of nature are 
always charming, and often wonderfully impressive. 
No one else has given us such marvelous pictures of the 
weird and lonely Southern swamps, of the languid 
beauty of the sem{-tropical seas that beat on the Fiorlds 
Keys. She has made these Southern skies as blue and 
translucent as the skies of Italy, and there is no charm 
of the Mediterranean which she has not found along 
our own Southern coasts. She has added appreciably 
to our resources by opening our eyes to the varied and 
elusive beauty of a part of the country which most of 
us had never really seen until she became our guide. 
Not Jess successful is her minute or humorous charac- 
terizatfon of men and women of a marked or eccentric 
individuality. The community at East Angels is drawn 
with a masterly hand ; the characters are realized by 
the reader quite as vividly as by the writer, so distinct 
and vital do they become in her narrative. No realist 
has given us more exact and lifelike portraiture ; Mrs. 
Thorne, Mr. Moore, Mrs. Carew, and Dr. Kirby pro- 
duce quite a3 well-defined {mpressions upon us as most 
of the people we meet every day, and Torres is a 

work of genius; no character more natural, human, 
and deliciously naére has ever appeared in an American 
novel. 





2 Zast Angels ; Castle Nowhere ; Lake Country Sketches ; Rodman 
the Keeper ; Southern Sketches, By Constance Fenimore Wool- 
gon, (New York: Harper & Brothers.) 


Miss Wooleon’s stories are aiways siorles ; they move 
to a definite end, and that end ifs not infrequently 
tragic. She is not afrald of introducing the passions 
and suffering them to modify the careers of her men 
and women just as they affect the destinies of the men 
and women whom we all know. There is in all her 
stories a certain intensity which is at times painful, and 
which is sometimes, as in the closing chapters of ‘‘ East 
Angels,” too prolonged and agonizing. But this is the 
stuff of which life is made, and, in the general reluc- 
tance of novelists to touch life deepiy or seriously, we 
can hardly criticise Miss Woolson severely if she occa- 
sionally touches it too deeply and keeps her hand on it 
too long. 

Of her literary workmanship {t is d!fficult to say too 
much. At her best Miss Woolson is a writer of singu- 
lar refinement, strength, and charm. She makes free 
and bold use of the resources of language, but she evi- 
dently writes under a keen sense of responsibility. Her 
work has a solidity which separates it at ence and by a 
great distance from that of most other American 
novelists. There is more sustained power of graphic 
and impressive writing in ‘‘ East Angels” that in any 
American novel which has been written since Haw- 
thorne’s time. This rare conscientiousness and un- 
stinted toil are further revelations of a character formed 
for the highest things. 


— 





TOUCH AS AN ASTHETIC SENSE.’ 


Sight and hearing, art and music, hsve taken care of the 
e@sthetic education of the human race. Any one devot- 
ing himself too seriously to the wsthetics of taste fs apt 
to be contemned as a gastronomist; as to the #:thetic 
value of smells, it has been left toour century, in the per- 
son of Dr Gustav Yaeger, to create a world in which 
smell rules supreme. According to Yaeger, affinities are 
formed, inclinations regulated, family ties upheld, char- 
acter developed, all according to smell; the soul, in fact, 
isasmell. Touch has usually been allowed but a small 
share in esthetic education, somewhat as a handmald to 
sight. With the recent advances in our knowledge of the 
physiology of the skin and muscles (for by touch here is 
understood all sensations not referable toany of the other 
four senses), a deeper insight into the psychvlogical aspect 
of touch is sure to come. If the various threads by which 
this sense is connected with ideas of the beautiful and 
the pleasing be gathered together, quiteastrong claim to 
a position amongst the esthetic sences (though naturally 
a subordinate position) can be made out for It. 

We all make distinctions between pleasing and dis 
agreeable touches ; perhaps some of them are idlosyncra- 
sies, but in the main there is considerable agreement 
between them. There are properties of matter which 
give pleasure to the sense of touch by their peoullar way 
of stimulating the nerve endings, and others which give 
pleasure by mental association. Rhythm, which plays so 
prominent a part in music, is evidently applicable to 
other senses. Weenjoythe rhythmical movement of 
the body asa whole or of its parts. We appreciate a 
rhythm best when we ‘‘ innervate” it. When listening 
toa popular air, we keep time by stamping with the 
feet, tapping with the hand, or swinging the head. 
Dancing is a rhythmical movement of the body, and in its 
origin is closely allied with music. Song and dance go 
together. In riding, the regular up and down movement 
is half the pleasure. Deaf-mutes, too, have a keen relish 
for rhythmical exercises ; they like to dance, and feel a 
distinct pleasure in regular nerve stimulation. One of 
them said he felt the rhythm at the stomach. 

The young child educates sight and touch togetber ; 
it likes to handle things as well as to see them. Grad- 
ually sight gets the lead and touch becomes subsidiary. 
But the blind are forced to rely on their hands for one 
{unportant half of their esthetic culture. From them 
we can probably learn the true msthetic value of this 
sense. The blind take particular pleasure in handling 
things ; they take pains with their toilet to make it 
‘* feel” pretty. They find difficulty in explaining their 
preferences, but probably most of us would find equal 
difficulty in analyzing our own sensations. The proper- 
tles that give pleasure to the eye may be termed 
symmetry, repetition of design, and a smooth continuity. 
The blind like to feel an egg for its symmetry ; they 
seem to get more pleasure out of {t than wedo. A blind 
child builds very symmetrical toy houses ; in their work- 
shops the blind take care that their ornaments, for 
instance on book covers, are placed symmetrically. The 
chain, by repeating the pattern of each link, gives them 
the same pleasure, which has led to its common use ; in 
their dress they like the repetition of buttons, orra- 
ments, and soon. ‘‘ All that is regular pleases,” says 
one. The pleasure for the smooth and the continuous 
comes out strongly in their great aversion to anything 
abrupt, or broken, uneven, crooked, distorted. It seems 
to cause In some an almost distressing discomfort. Here 


1 The Réle Played hy Touch in the Perception of the Beautiful, par- 





touch has played the dle of sight so well that it seems 
only natural to us, who think and perceive in terms of 
sight, that our conceptions of beauty In form hold 
equally well for the blind. Passing on to the more 
psychic esthetic sensibilities, there is naturally little dif- 
ference between the blind and the seeing, because these 
depend on association furnished by education. The 
blind appreciate the appropriateness of ornaments on 
books, or the figure of Death on a tombstone, as well as 
wedo. This depends very little on sight or touch. If, 
however, we consider imitative art, the great dis- 
advantages of the blind will be evident. For exampie, 
we admire a truthful copy without reference to its size. 
A well-painted horse, even if {t coversonly a few inches 
of canvas, can produce fn us the illusfon of a real horse. 
To the blind it is merely a minfature, a copy. Size 1s 
to them of great importance. A little blind boy was quite 
delighted at the discovery that Europe on the big 
geography-lesson block map had the same shape as on 
a little one. 

Sculpture is accesslble to touch to some extent. The 
human form is lost to the blind because they have no 
occasion to feel persons, as we see them. They judge 
persons by voice, softness of skin, and so on ; we look at 
them. Certainly no such accuracy in catching the play 
of emotions and expression in our fellow-beings is open 
to touch as the eye reveals. But if a free feeling of the 
persons presented to them were allowed to the blind, 
quite a peculiar system of phrenology or physlognomy 
might be developed. A bilnd boy in an institute in 
Switzerland, who besides is deaf and can utter only a 
few sounds, {s allowed this privilege. He is quick to 
detect any deformity or asymmetry of form, and it causes 
expressions of pity or ridicule according to circum- 
stances. An old acquaintance of his was forced to have 
an arm amputated, as the result of an accident. On 
seeing his friend after a long absence, he soon discovered 
the defect, and showed signs of compassion. But after 
a while the ludicrous side of the picture prevailed, and 
he burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter. He 
frequently feels the heads of people, and judges of their 
characters and forms friendships in this way, with as 
as much accuracy as the average seelng person. The 
writer is acquainted with a blind young map, also deaf 
and almost dumb, who holds a conversation by feeling 
the emotions of his companion by putting his fingers on 
the latter's cheek. Our Swiss blind deaf-mute often 
exhibits an astonishing acquaintance with the ways of 
the world. Living in « village community, he is ac- 
customed to speak and be spoken toas “tu ;” a alranger 
was introduced to him, whom he at once accosted as 
*‘eous.” His reason was that he felt the stranger had 
fine clothes on. Finally, he {s an artist, molding and 
whittling ornaments and boxes, and always distinguishes 
his own from the workmanship of others by {ts superior 
finish. 

A wide sphere for an mathetic education for the blind 
on the basis of touch certainly seems feasible, and a 
practical system of schooling might be worked out. 





THE EPIC OF KINGS.’ 


The latest addition to the Chandos Class!cs is Firdaust’s 
great work, the “Shih Néimeh,” or “Epic of Kings.” 
The translator, Mr. James Atkinson, was in the service 
of the British East India Company, and this English 
rendering of Firdausi’s poem was printed through the 
Oriental Translation Fund in 1832. The difficulties of 
rendering in musical English the Persian poets are very 
great, but this fact has not deterred a considerable 
number of translators from undertaking the task. There 
are at least three translations of the ‘‘ Gulistan ” of Saadi, 
and one of bis ‘‘ Bustan.” There is a well-known trans- 
lation of ‘‘ Hafiz ;” there is Fitzgerald’s eminently suc- 
cessful adaptation of ‘Omar Khayy4m ;” and within the 
last year or two Miss Helen Zimmern has published a 
very satisfactory adaptation of parts of the ‘ Epic of 
Kings.” The great length of the Perstan epic forbids 
anything like a complete translation of the whole for 
popular purposes, It flows through Persfan history as 
the Mississippi flows through our continent, draining 
half the territory through which it passes. It is full, 
however, of striking and beautiful episodes, complete in 
themselves, and pictureeque to the last degree. Among 
these the most famous is the history of Sohrab, and par- 
tloularly his struggle with Rustem, which Miss Zimmern 
tells at length in her translation, and the closing scene of 
which Matthew Arnold has described with great power 
and beauty in one of his best-known pleces of blank 
verse, 

The romantic story of Firdausi’s life has been a 
favorite subject with a'l those who have perceived the 
pathos between the great powers and the wonderful 
achievement of the poet, and the treatment which he 
received at the hands of hisown country. That story 


‘Epic of Kings” can hardly be called a modern 


1 The Shah Nameh of the Persian Poet Firdavei. Translated and 








ticularly in the Blind, By M. J. L. Sortet. Inthe Archives des | Abridged in Prose and Verse by James Atkinson. (London & 
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New York ; Frederick Warne & Co.) 


was retold in The Christian Union not longago. The 
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poem, since {t was written in the tenth century; but 
it belongs with Dante's ‘‘ Divine Comedy” as the last 
of the great epic poems of the world. As such ft 
deserves a much wider reading than !t has yet re- 
ceived. It abounds in descriptive passages of the high- 
est beauty, and it is full of that profound human fater- 
est which is always the essential element in human 
history. In this translation Mr. Atkinson has not, of 
course, succeeded in reproducing the musical and har- 
monious effect of the Persian verse; but by judicious 
selection and abridgment he has produced, in a form 
readily accessible to English readers, a clear, conc!se, 
and complete account of the ‘‘ Shih Nimeb.” 





As Common Mortals. (New York: Cassell «& Co.) The 
wide interest that has been excited by this novel is deserved, 
not so much by its superiority as a work of fiction—though 
in this respect it is not wanting in many commendable 
qualities—but by its photograph-like exactness as a picture 
of many phases of society and of many types of character. 
The writer ecarcely disguises her intention of presenting 
views of one particular city in its social, intellectual, and 
moral peculiarities, and it is probably true that many of ber 
characters are drawn in part from life. As she has in most 
or all cases, however, combined traits of individuals to 
make a type, it would be both useless and unfair for the 
reader to attempt to assign real names to her fictitious 
creations. The author has been particularly successfaol in 
depicting various specimens of that class of people, of 
active brain but unbalanced judgment, who are continually 
seeking some ‘‘cause,’? movement, or craze on which to 
expend their superabundant energy and sympathy for man- 
kind. From the blue glass infatuation of years ago to the 
subtly fascinating and spiritual theosopby of to-day, from 
the crime-laden inciter of labor riots of the worst and most 
dangerous type to the highly cultivated and plausible 
‘‘mind-physician”’ moving in the best circles, the people 
who make their fame, social success, money, and—what most 
of them love most of all—their notoriety, by taking advan- 
tage of that tendency in human nature which {s always ‘‘scek- 
ing after some new thing ’’—all these types, we say, are por- 
trayed with wonderful realism and the keenest of sarcasm. 
In her powers of perception as well as in her powers of 
vivid description the author is decidedly of more than ordi- 
nary strength. It remains to be seen whether, with a differ- 
ent subject and under the ordinary limitations of fiction- 
writing, she can maintain the interest which she has excited 
by this work. 


ee 


Raleigh. By Edmund Gosse, (‘ English Worthies.’’) (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.) It seems to us that this volume 
on Rakizh is anemtnently decent and undentably blameless 
sample of book-writing. Perfectly trustworthy, up to the 
high-tide mark of recent scholarship, fully comprehensive 
as omitting no considerable matter from the beginning to 
the end of Raleigh’s career, Mr. Gosse’s work may be com- 
mended to those who want the facts alone. The accuracy 
of his statements may be depended upon. It is obvious 
that the limited size of the volumes of this series must ham- 
per the writers, and in the case of a career so brilliant and 
varied as that of Sir Walter Raleigh his biographer would 
seriously suffer from constraint. It may be for this reason 
that Mr. Gosse’s “Raleigh,’’ with all its respectable accuracy, 
fails to arouse our admiration. Itisthe misfortune of the 
work to have upon its title-page the author’s name. In a 
sense, stat nominis wnbra, We expect too much, forgetting 
that Mr. Gosse is before all things a literary critic. Con- 
sistently enough, it is jast when Mr. Gosse runs into literary 
review or criticism that his acumen becomes marked, his 
interest inflamed, and his diction flashes out light. Two 
hundred years ago it used to be sald of an excellent pastor, 
like, for example, Cotton Mather, that he was “a godly and 
painfal preacher.”” This was high praise. Let us also, 
after the ancient custom, say, ‘* This is a proper and painful 
plece of wiiting.’’ 


Newra;: A Tale of Ancient Rome. By John W. Graham, 
(New York : Macmillan & Co.) This is a historical romance, 
the scene of which is laid partly in Rome and partly in the 
island of Caprem, during the reign of Julius Cesar. It 
differs from the German school of historical novels dealing 
with ancient times, in that the archmology and historical 
detail are always subordinated to the main interest of the 
story itself. So far as we have observed, the writer is 
accurate in these matters of accessories, but he uses them 
rather to create a mise en scone than as the chief object of 
his work. The plot of the story is exciting, and the action 
moves with an almost feverish rapidity. We are not familiar 
with the author’s name as that of a writer of fiction, but 
there is nothing whatever in this tale to indicate that it is 
the work of an untried novelist. Its qualities are popular, 
and at the same time its literary work is truly artistic. It 
isa brilliant picture of a most interesting period in Roman 
history, with many dark glimpses of the period of vice and 
excess into which the great empire was just entering, and 
which was to bring about its ultimate downfall. 





The Psychologist. By Putnam B, Bishop. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The author of this novel has 
achieved a fair degree of success in the always difficult 
undertaking of producing a book in which the element of 
fiction is, in his own intention, subordinate to that of the 
discuseion of ideas, the following out of certain lines of 
argument. The class of readers interested by such a book 
is necessarily comparatively small. But those who are in- 
clined to rate honest and keen thought on the problems of 
life and society higher than the amusement of a minute 
will find this story suggestive, original, and even brilliant. 
The Psychologist who suggests the title is a man fond both 
of self-analysis and of analyzing the character and mental 





qualities of others. His exposition thereof ts at times cyn- 
ical, but not bitterly so. At other times it is both wise and 
helpful. The interest of the story, as such, greatly increases 
as it progresses; and, if we are not mistaken, the author 
has in him the power of becoming a novelist of decided 
power. 





A Fortnight in Heaven. By Harold Brydges. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co.) Under this rather misleading title the 
author has produced a fantastic jumble of ideas about the 
possibilities of our political and social future. The hero, 
Captain Grizzle, has the peculiar faculty of separating his 
spiritual self from the body and projecting it where he will. 
In this way be spends a fortnight, not in heaven, but in the 
planet Jupiter, which he'finds a curious duplication, in indi- 
viduals, Janguages, races, and cities, of our own planet, 
only further advanced in matters social, political, and 
industrial. The extravagance of this idea is only moder- 
ately well sustained. The satire on what the author balieves 
would be the result of soclalism and the subordination of 
individualism is not very acute, and one closes the volume 
with the belief that the views which the author wishes to 
put forward would have been more effective if presented 
without the absurd form of fiction in which he has chosen 
to clothe them. 


Old Boniface. By George H. Picard. (New York: White, 
Stokes & Allen.) The quality which saves this story from 
being ranked with the many flavorless novels of the day 
which appear, rece!ve a word of notice, and are heard of no 
more, lies in the ease and wittiness of the dialogue. The 
plot is very slight, the love-making of the mildest, and the 
complications resulting therefrom anything but thrilling. 
But the people talk with never-failing vivacity, and their 
conversation never ceases to be lightly amusing. The 
heroine is a fresh and well-bred American girl introduced 
into London society, and her comments are always bright 
and original. Altogether a very pleasant hour may be 
spent, by those who are not inclined to demand too much, in 
perusing ‘* Old Boniface.” This title, by the way, is an odd 
one, a8 Old Boniface does not appear on the scene of 
action at all, and has comparatively little to do with the 
story. 


The decided success of the ‘‘ Prose Masterpieces from 
Modern Essayists’’ doubtless suggested the collection of 
Humorous Masterpieces from American Literature (New York : 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons). These three attractive volumes are 
made up, under the editorship of Edward T. Mason, of the 
best humorous literature produced in this country. It is 
hardly necessary to say that of its kind no modern litera- 
ture has surpassed that which finds a place in this collec- 
tion. Aldrich, Browne, Clemens, Cable, Bunner, Harris, 
Hale, Hawthorne, Irving, Lowell, Warner, Saxe, Trow- 
bridge, and Harte are some of the names which appear in 
the table of contents, and the bare recital of them recalls a 
world of amusement and delight. Such a set of books is 
a quite invaluable resource agairst a rainy day. (5 vol- 
umes, $3.75.) 


Self-Consciousness of Noted Persons. By Justin &. Morrill. 
(Boston: Ticknor & Co.) This is a new edition, with many 
added anecdotes,of a monograph first printed some years ago. 
In it the author has collected a large number of illustrations 
of the self-conceit, self-appreciation, or naive self-conscious- 
ness of famous people. The idea was certainly an original 
one; and though, as the author says, ‘‘the literary plants 
exhibited are rather tropical, and unlikely to be sought by 
auybody for propagation,” yet there is acertain pleasure in 
this exhibition of the weaknesses and pettiness of those 
whom we regard as great. The anecdotes are almost all 
genuinely witty, though many, we presume, are of doubtful 
authenticity. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Lathrop’s admirable ‘* Study of Hawthorne’’ has 
just been added to the Riverside Pocket Series. 

—Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote is to have a new serial in the 
“Century,” to be entitled ‘‘ The Fate of a Voice.’’ 

—‘* Klaus Brewer’s Wife,’? by Paul Lindau, has recently 
been added to the Leisure Hour Series by Henry Holt 
& Co. 

—The sale of the first part of the Cist collection of auto- 
graphs at Bangs & Co.’s realized $8,493. Two parts still 
remain to be sold. 

—A new portrait of Charles Lamb has been discovered in 


‘a “grangerized’”? copy of Byron’s ‘English Bards and 


Scotch Reviewers.”’ 

—The autobiography of Frederick Froebel, translated by 
Mme. Michaelis and H. Keatley Moore, will be published in 
London this season. 

—‘* The Imitator ’’ is to be the title of a satire on Boston 
society written by a Bostonian. It is in verse, and the 
publishers will be Cupples, Upham & Co. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have recently brought out new 
and low-priced editions of Dr. Woolsey’s ‘ Political 
Science ” and of Mr. Cable’s ‘‘ Creoles of Louisiana.” 

—* Lippincott’s Magazine ’’ 1s to introduce the custom of 
publishing each month a complete novel, or perhaps 
novelette would be the better word, by some writer of repute, 

—The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society send us ‘‘ Dear Gates : One of the Gates Children,”’ 
by Joseph Arbaker; and ‘‘ Kathle’s Experience,” by Emily 
Huntington Miller. 

—The copyright of the heirs of the Russian poet Pusbkin 
expires with the present year, and in view of this no fewer 
than ten new editions of the works of the poet are already 
being prepared by Russian publishers. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have just published in pamphlet 
form Dr. Mark Hopkins’s admirable address delivered at 
Williamstown last summer, on the fiftieth anniversary of 
his election as President of Williams College, 








—The list of books for the young just put forth by the 
Scribners contains the work of such authors as Mrs. Bur 
nett, Mary Mapes Dodge, Edward Eggleston, Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, Charles F. Holder, and many others nearly or 
quite as well known. 

—G. P. Patnam’s Sons have just issued,in the Transatlantic 
Series, Mr. W. H. Mallock’s new novel, ‘The Old Order 
Changes,’”’ which was more forcibly than elegantly described 
recently by a London newspaper as ‘‘a rotten egg flung in 
the face of literature.”’ 

—Frank H. Cashing, who has written much about the 
Zofil Indians, has three members of that tribe with him at 
his home in Massachusetts, where he is preparing a diction- 
ary and grammar of the Zafil language. Mr. Cushing is 
himeelf a Zufi by adoption. i 

—Mr. Alfred Ainger has completed a selection of Charles 
Lamb’s letters, which will shortly be embodied in two 
volumes and published by A. C. Armstrong & Son. The 
volumes will make an extremely valuable addition to what 
is unquestionably the best edition of Lamb’s works in 
existence. 

—Among the contributors to the first number of the “ Art 
Review,” the new New York art magazine, are Mr. Charles 
de Kay, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Mr. George Parsons 
Lathrop, and Mr. 8. R. Koehler. Each number will contain 
an original etching by a noted American artist and three 
photogravure reproductions of American artists’ work. 

—Among the most scholarly and valuable of recent 
literary articles was that by the Rev. Edward Hungerford in 
the October issue of the ‘* Atlantic Monthly,”’ on the “ Rise 
of Arabian Learning.’”? Mr. Hungerford has evidently made 
a thorough study of a very interesting field, and has pre- 
sented a great array of facts with clearness and effective. 
ness. 

—Among the illustrated and finely printed books to be 
brought out this season by George J. Coombes is the 
** Lorgnette,”’ described as a volume of illustrated social 
sketches prepared by Mr. John K. Bangs, and the artist, 8. 
W. Van Schaik. The same firm are issuing monthly a cata- 
logue of rare and curious books of interest to every collector 
and bibliophile. 

—‘*American Art Illustrated’ is the title of a new 
monthly magazine devoted to painting, engraving, sculpt- 
ure, architecture, decoration, and the industrial arts, to be 
publishedin Boston. The first issue, which has just reached 
us, is handsome typographically, has many well-executed 
eketches and full-page drawings, and gives promise of being 
a notable addition to the art publications of the country. 

—Major Cronin, the artist, has illustrated a single copy of 
the book recently published by the New York Holland 
Society and edited by George W. Van Siclen, containing the 
addresses delivered at its first annual dinner, and the vo! 
ume has been purchased by the Society. The work of the 
attist consists of finished portraite of famous Dutchmen, 
landscapes, and marine views in water-colors of Holland 
scenery. 

—The Patnams have brought out a series of tiny oblong 
volumes under the general title of the ‘‘ Pearl Series,”’ closely 
resembling, if not identical in form with, a series published 
by the same house last autumn. These volumes contain 
mainly selections from verses under such titles as ‘* Wit and 
Humor,” * Faith, Hope, and Charity,” *‘ Love,” and ‘* The 
Poet’s Garden.”” The selections are alphabetically arranged 
except under the last-named division, and have evidently 
been very carefully chosen. 

—In accordance with their usual custom, the publishers of 
the “* Youth’s Companion ’’ send out 4 brilliantly but taste- 
fully illuminated card for the coming season. It is not too 
much to say that the list of contributors contains not only 
the names of almost all the well-known writers for the 
young, but those of many of the most famous men in litera- 
ture of our day. It is stated that the circulation of the 
paper, now in its sixtieth year, is over 400,000—evidence of 
a degree of popularity as deserved as it is remarkable. 

—General Lew. Wallace, whose ‘‘ Ben-Hur” continues its 
remarkable popularity, is about to publish a romance of 
Tarkish life founded on his observations in the East. Of 
his methods of literary composition he lately told a reporter : 
“I write anywhere and at any time, as the opportunity 
comes. I carry ascratch-book and write on the cars, if I 
have no one to talk to. Composition is sometimes very dif- 

sult for me ; the facility will desert me, and for a day at a 
time I cannot write a paragraph to please me. On such 
days I force myself to keep at work, rewriting my matter 
time after time, and suddenly the ice gives way and it is a)l 
easy again.’’ 

—In accordance with the announcement made by Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, last summer, the publication fund 
established in the Department of Political Economy by Mr. 
John E, Thayer is to be used in aid of a new journal of 
economics. The first number is now ready. It will be 
published by George H. Ellis, of Boston, and will include in 
its scope signed articles by writers within and without the 
University, correspondence on economic topics abroad, a 
condensed bibliography of publications connected with the 
general subject, and useful reprinted artic'es, documents, 
and statistical matter. It is under the general supervision 
of Charles F. Dunbar, Professor of Political Economy. 

—‘‘ Mr. Charles L. Webster, of Charles L. Webster & 
Co., New York,” says the London “ Atheneum,” “ has just 
returned from a visit to the Pope, with whom he has com- 
pleted an arrangement for the publication of a life of his 
Holiness which is now being written by Dr. Bernara 
O'Reilly, based on an authentic memoir furnished by the 
Pope himself. The work will be published simultaneously 
in London by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., and 
in New York by Messrs. C. L. Webster & Co. Translations 
will be issued by the houses of Firmin Didot & Co., Paris ; 
J. P. Bachem, Cologne; Espasa & Co., Barcelona; L’Union 
Tipografo Editrice, Turin ; and De Maatschappij de Kath- 
olicke Illustratie, Holland, 
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PiONEER DAYS. 


“F\HE opening chapters of the authorized life of 

1 Abraham Lincoln by his private secretaries, John 
G. Nicolay and John Hay, appear in the November 
‘*Oentury,” and advance sheets show that the work will 
be one of the most importaut ever entered upon by the 
magazine. Perhaps the most interesting portion of this 
first installment is that dealing with the rough ploneer 
life of the wild country in Kentucky and Illinois where 
Lincoln epent his early years. The following graphic 
paragraphs give a vivid picture of the socia! condition 
of Lilinois at the time when the Lincoln family arrived 
from Kentucky—1830 : 

‘‘ The few inhabitants of thesouth and the center were 
principally from what came afterwards to be called the 
border slave States. They were mostly a simple, 
neighborly, unambitious people, contented with their 
condition, living upon plain fare, and knowing not 
much of anything better. Luxury was, of course, un- 
known ; even wealth, if it existed, could procure few of 
the comforts of refined life. But there was little or no 
money in circulation. Exchanges were effected by the 
most primitive forms of barter, and each family must 
rely chiefly upon itself for the means of living. The 
neighbors would lend a hand fn building a cabin for a 
new-comer ; after that he must in most cases shift for 
himself. Many a man coming from an old community, 
and imperfectly appreciating the necessities of pioneer 
life. has found suddenly, on the approach of winter, 
that he must learn to make shoes or go barefoot. The 
furniture of their houses was made with an ax, from 

he trees of the forest. Their clothing was all made at 

home. The buckskin days were over to a great ex- 
tent, though an occasional hunting shirt and pair of 
moccasins were still seen. But flax and hemp had 
begun to be cultivated, and as the wolves were killed 
off the sheepfolds increased, and garments resembling 
those of civilization were spun and woven, and cut and 
sewed, by the women of the family. When a man had 
a suit of jeans colored with butternut-juice, and his 
wife a dress of linsey, they could appear with the best 
at a wedding or a quilting frolic. The superfluous 
could not have been said to exist in a community where 
men made their own buttons, where women dug roots 
in the woods to make their tea with, where many chil- 
dren never saw a stick of candy untill after they had 
grown. The only sweetmests known were those a skill- 
ful cook could compose from the honey plundered from 
the hollow oaks where the wild bees had stored it. 
Yet there was withal a kind of rude plenty ; the woods 
swarmed with game, and after swine began to be raised 
there was the bacon and hoe-cake which any South- 
western farmer will say {s good enough foraking. The 
greatest privation was the lack of steel implements. His 
ax was as precious to the pioneer as his sword to the 
knight-errant. Governor Reynolds speaks of the panic 
felt in his father's family when the ax was dropped into 
astream. A battered plece of tin was carefully saved 
aud smoothed, and made into a grater for green corn. 

«« They bad thelr own amusements, of course ; no form 
of society is without them, from the anthropold apes to 
the Jockey Club. As to the grosser and ruder shapes 
taken by the diversions of the ploneers, we will let Mr. 
Herndon speak—their contemporary annalist and ardent 
panegyrist: ‘These men could shave a horse’s mane 
and tail, paint, disfigure, and offer it for sale to the 
owner. They could hoop up in a hogshead a drunken 
man, they themselves being drunk, put in and nail fast 
tine head, and roll the man down hill a hundred feet or 
more. They could rup down 4 lean and hungry wild 
pig, catch it, heat a ten plate stove-furnace hot, and, 
putting in the pig, could cook ft, they dancing the while 
a merry jig.’ Wildoats of this kind seem hardly 
compatible with a harvest of civilization, but it ts 
contended that such of these rolsterers as survived 
their stormy beginnings became decent and serious 
citizens. Indeed, Mr. Herndon insists that even in 
their hot youth they showed the promise of good- 
ness and piety. ‘They attended church, heard the ser- 
mn, wept and prayed, shouted, got up and fought an 
hour. and then went back to prayer, just as the spirit 
moved them.” The camp meeting may be sald, with 
no irreverent intention, to have been their principal 
means of intellectual excitement. The circuit preachers 
were fora long time the only circulating medium of 
thought and emotion that kept the isolated eettlements 
from utter spiritual stagnation. They were men of 
great physical and moral endurance, absolutely devoted 
to their work, which they pursued in the face of every 
hardship and discouragement. Their circuits were fre- 
quently so great in extent that they were forced to be 
constantly on the route ; what reading they did was done 

n the seddle. They recelved perhaps fifty dollars from 

he miseionary fund and half as much more from their 
congregations, paid for the most part in necessaries of 
life. Their oratory was suited to the longitude, and was 
addressed exclusively to the emotions of their hearers. 
It was often very effective, producing shouts and groans 
and genuflections among the audience at large, and ter- 
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rible convulsions among the more nervous and excitable. 
We hear sometimes of a whole congregation prostrated as 
by 8 hurricane, flinging their limbs about in furlous con- 
tortions, with wild outcries. To this day some of the 
survivors of that period insist that it was the spirit of the 
Almighty, and nothing less, that thus manifested itself. 
The minister, however, did not always share in the de- 
lirlum of his hearers. Governor Reynolds tells us of a 
preacher in Sangamon County, who, before his sermon, 
had set a wolf trap in view of his pulpit. In the midst 
of his exhortations his keen eyes saw the distant trap 
collapse, and he continued, in the same intonation with 
which he had been preaching, ‘ Mind the text, brethren. 
till I go kill that wolf!’ With all the failings and 
eccentricities of this singular class of men, they dida 
great deal of good, and are entitled to especial credit 
among those who conquered the wilderness. The emo- 
tions they excited did not die away in the shouts and 
contortions of the meeting. Nota few of the cabins in 
the clearings were the abode of a fervent religion and 
an austere morality. Many 4 traveler, approaching a 
rude hut inthe woods in the gathering twilight, dis- 
trusting the gaunt and ailent family who gave him an 
ungmiling welcome, the bare ‘nterlor, the rifles and 
knives conspicuously displayed, has felt his fears van- 
ish when he sat down to supper, and the master of the 
house, in a few fervert words, invoked the blessing of 
heaven on the meal. 

‘** There was very little scclal intercourse ; a visit was 
a serious matter, involving the expenditure of days of 
travel. It was the custom among familles, when the 
longing for the sight of kindred faces was too strong to 
withstand, to move in a body to the distant settlement 
where their relatives lived, and remain with them fora 
month atatime. The claims of consanguinity were 
more regarded than now. Almost the only festivities 
were there which accompanied weddings, and these 
were, of course, of a primitive kind. The perils and 
adventures through which the young ploneers went to 
obtain their brides furnish forth thousands of tales by 
Western firesides. Instead of taking the rosy daughter 
of a neighbor, the enterprising bachelor would often go 
back to Kentucky, and pass through as many advent 
ures in bringing his wife home as a returning crusader 
would meet between Beirut and Vienna. If she was a 
young woman who respected herself, the household 
gear she would insist on bringing would entall an Ilfad 
of embarrassments. An old farmer of Sangamon 
County still talks of a feather bed weighing fifty-four 
pounds with which his wife made him swim elx rivers 
under penalty of desertion. 

‘* It was not always easy to find s competent authority 
to perform the ceremony. A justice in McLean County 
lived by the bank of a river, and his services were some- 
times required by impatient lovers on the other bank 
when the waters were too torrential to cross. In such 
cases, being a conscientious man, he always insisted 
that they should ride into the stream farenough for him 
to discern their features, holding torches to the faces by 
night and by storm. The wooing of those days was 
prompt and practical. There was no time for the 
gradual approaches of an idler and more conventional 
age. It is related of one Stout, one of the legendary 
Nimrods of Illinois, who was well and frequently 
married, that he had one unfailing formula of courtship. 
He always promised the ladies whose hearts he was 
besieging that ‘they should live in the timber where 
they could pick up their own firewood.’ 

‘* Theft was almost unknown ; property, being so hard 
to get, was jealously guarded, as we have already 
noticed in speaking of the settlement of Kentucky. 
The pioneers of Illinois brought with them the same 
rigid notions of honesty which their environment matn- 
tained. A man in Macoupin County left his wagon, 
loaded with corn, stuck in the prairie mud for two weeks 
near a frequented road. When he returned he found 
some of his corn gone, but there was money enough tied 
in the sacks to pay for what was taken. Men carrying 
bags of silver from the towns of Illinois to 8t Louis 
rather made a display of it, as it enhanced their own 
importance, and there was no fear of robbery. There 
were, of course, no locks on the cabin doors, and the 
early merchants sometimes left their stores unprotected 
for days together when they went to the nearest city to 
replenish their stocks. Of course there were rare ex- 
ceptions to this rule, but a single theft alarmed and 
excited a whole neighborhood. When a crime was 
traced home, the family of the criminal were generally 
obliged to remove.” 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


‘To prevent sleeping in church,’ says an exchange, 
‘*three things are necessary—ventilation, animated 
preaching, and brains in the hearers.” 


A black gum tree has, it is alleged, been found on 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, which exudes tiny 
streams of water from its branches and twigs. Standing 
a short distance from the tree, so as to place it between 
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the spectator and the sun, the sun’s rays reflect a beautt- 
ful rainbow through the mist. 








The longest clock pendulum in the world {s at 
Avignon, France. It is sixty-seven feet long, and re- 
quires four and a half seconds to swing through an arc 
of nine and a half feet. 





Every street in the City of Mexico is as straight as 
streets can be made, yet it isa law that on every cor- 
ner there shall be a directory containing the names and 
numbers of businees houses on that square. 





Dr. Funk, in the ‘‘Homiletic Review,” tells of a clergy: 
man in the clty who boasted to another that he had 
*‘ built hfs church entirely out of his own head.” ‘‘I 
didn’t know that the city authorities permitted the erec- 
tion of wooden buildings !’ was the reply. 





A Bangor church has put out a sign and sent out 
invitations to last Sunday’s services to the guests at the 
various hotels. Why is not this a good example for 
other churches to follow? A stranger is often puzzled 
to know what denomination a church edifice represents. 
—({Lewiston Journal. 


The first religious newspaper published in America 
was printed in Essex, Mass,, September 1, 1808 ; it was 
edited by Ellas Smith, minister of the ‘‘ Christlan” 
society. The office of publication was afterward trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia. It continued to be issued until 
1817, when it was suspended. 





During a discussion of religious topics young Brown 
said: ‘I tell you that if the other animals do not 
exist after death, neither will man. There is no dif- 
ference between man and a beast.” And good old 
Jones mildly replied: ‘If anybody could convince 
me of that, it would be you, Brown.” 





According to Professor J. Norman Lockyer, the Eng- 
lish astronomer, the total number of stars of which some 
knowledge can be gained with the optical ald now avatl- 
able is from 40,000,000,to 50,000,000. Only about 6,000 
are visible to the naked eye—3 000 in the northern 
hemisphere and 3,000 in the southern. 





It has been supposed that the name ‘‘ Columbia” was 
first used in America in 1775; but Colonel Albert H. 
Hoyt has found {t in a volumeof poems composed in 
1761, mostly by Harvard graduates, in commemoration 
of George II. and congratulation of George III, and in 
poems printed in the ‘‘ Massachusetts Gazette” of 
April 26, 1764. 





Recently at Brantford, Oat., a bronze statue of Joseph 
Brant, the great Mohawk chief, was unveiled with due 
ceremonies, It is a fine work of art, made of cannon 
supplled by the British Government, and cost $16,000. 
It is herole in size, nine feet in height, and represents 
the chief as he was in life, his features being preserved 
by portraits taken both in England and America. 





M. Bartholdi’s last act before leaving France, rays a 
Paris correspondent of a Boston paper, will be a pil- 
grimage to the quiet home ‘in Alsatla where his 
mother, an old lady of elghty-four or eighty-five years 
of age, resides. It is her face that furnished the 
model for the face of the statue of Liberty Enlightening 
the World. 





An eminent merchant of Boston some years ago visited 
a noted church fn that city at which a warm revival was 
goingon, and somewhat varied the usual character of 
the prayer-meeting by delivering an address setting forth 
the beneficence of the merchants of that city. The 
preacher, who was rather displeased at this presumptuous 
exhortation, st the close asked: ‘‘Is there any other 
old sinner from up town that would like tosay a word ?” 
—([Dry-Goods Chronicle. 





Mrs, Howe, the woman financier in Boston, who has 
served @ term in the House of Correction for practicing 
@ pecullar system of banking, is again in business there, 
and meets with apparent success in convincing many 
credulous women that she can {invest small sums of 
money 80 wisely that they can draw large interest, say 
seven per cent, a month. A clever female reporter 
was told lately that Mrs. Howe had all her old customers 
back, and is doing a larger business than ever. 





It is pointed out that the British Empire extends over 
& far larger territory than that which was governed by 
ancient Rome, the superfictes of the latter being one mill- 
fon anda half square leagues, No English-speaking 
people is under foreign rule, whilst Britain governs 
nearly three hundred million individuals belonging to 
all nations and speaking all the languages of the world ; 
as, for Instance, Germans (Heligoland), Spaniards (Gi- 
braltar), Greeks, Itallans, Turks (Cyprus), Arabs (Aden), 
Dutch (Africa), French (Mauritius), Chinese, Indians, 
Peralans (Asia), etc. 
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THE CENTURY FOR 1886-87. 


HE CENTURY is an illustrated monthly magazine containing one hundred and sixty pages (or more), with from forty 
to eighty illustrations. It has a regular circulation of about two hundred thousand copies, often reaching and sometimes 
exceeding two hundred and twenty five thousand. Of these a large edition is sold in England, where it has been the 

leading perlodical of its class for upwards of ten years. The magazine was founded in 1870 In 1881 it took the name ‘' The 
Century,” and the name of the corporation which published it became ‘“‘ The Century Co.” It has been called by the N. Y. 

ss Nation ‘‘ the best edited magazine in the world.” The coming year, beginning with Novem- 
ber, will be the most remarkable in point of attractions in its history. Chief among these is a 
serial which has been in active preparation for sixteen years—a history of our own courtry in 
its most critical time, as set forth in 


Te LIFE OF 


LINCOLN 


By his Confidential Secretaries, John G. Nicolay and Col. John Hay. 


This great work, begun with the sanction of President Lincoln, and continued under the 
authority of his son, the Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, is the only full and authoritative record of 
“the life of Abraham Lincoln. Its authors were friends of Lincoln before his presidency ; 

they were most intimately associated with him as private secretaries throughout his term of 
office, and to them were transferred upon Lincoln’s death all his private papers. Here will 

oe told the inside history of the civil war and of President Lincoln’s administration—impor- 
tant details of which have hitherto remained unrevealed, that they might first appear in this 
history. By reason of the publication of this work, 


THE WAR SERIES, 


which has been followed with uaflaggtng interest by a great audtence, will occupy less space during the coming year. Gettys- 
burg will be described by Gen. Huat (Chief of the Uaton Artillery).Gen Longstreet, Gon. E M. Law, and others ; Chickamauga 
by Gen. D. D. Hill; Sherman’s March to the Sea by Generals Howard, Slocum, and others. Generals Q A. Gllimore, Wm. 
F. Smith, Horace Porter, and John 8. Mosby will describe special pattles and incidents. Stories of naval ungagements, prison 
life, etc,, ete., will appear. 








NOVELS AND STORIES. 


“The Hundredth Man,” a novel by Frank R. Stockton, author of ‘‘ The Lady, or the Tiger?” etc., begins in November. 
Two novelettes by George W. Cable, stories by Mary Hallock Foote, *‘ Uncle Ramus,” Julian Hawthorne, Edward Eggleston, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and other prominent American authors will be printed during the year. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


(with illustrations) include a series of articles on affairs in Russia and Siberia, by George Kennan, author of ‘‘ Tent Life in 
Siberia,” who bas just returned from a most eventful visit to Siberian prisons ; papers on The Food Question, with reference to 
its bearing on the Labor Problem; English Cathedrals; Dr. Eggleston's Religious Life in the Amerfean Colonies ; Men and 
Women of Queen Anne’s Reign, by Mrs. Oliphant ; Clairvoyance, Spiritualism, Astrology. etc., by the Rev. J. M. Buckley, 
D.D., editor of the ‘‘ Christian Advocate ;” astronomical papers ; articles throwing light on Bible History, etc. 





THE NOVEMBER CENTURY. 


Ready November 1st dition, a quarter of a million copies. 


CONTAINS : 
THE FIRST CHAPTERS OF THE LIFE OF LINCOLN, 


Described above, including the editorial presentment and author's preface ; with a new frontisplece portralt of Lincoln, and 
spannien illustrations. This installment. entitled ‘‘ Lincoln as Pioneer,” gives the ancestry of the President, and the relation 
between the Lincoln family and Daniel Boone ; also uincoln’s boyhood and early manhood, and a graphic account of the frontier 
States in the earlier days. 


OLD CHELSEA, BY Dr. B. E. MARTIN. 


Describing a picturesque suburb of London, once the home of Queen Elizabeth, Nell Gwynn, George Eliot, Carlyle, and 
other famous characters ; with fllustrations by Seymour Haden and Joseph Pennell. 


THE FATE OF A VOICE: A STORY BY MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, 


Author of ‘‘ The Lud-Horse Claim,” ‘‘ John Bodewin’s Testimony,” etc., with one full-page {llustration by the author. 


MACHINE POLITICS IN NEW YORK, BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Including chapters on ‘‘ Heelers,” ‘‘The Social Side,” ‘Tne Liquor-Seller in Politics,” “Boss Methods,” ‘‘ Beating the 
Machine,” etc. 


FIRST CHAPTERS OF FRANK R. STOCKTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


This love-story of real life, ‘‘ The Hundredth Man,” is different from anything the author has yet undertaken. It will rua 
through twelve numbers of THE CENTURY. 


THE NEED OF TRADE SCHOOLS. 
By Richard Auchmuty, founder of the New York Trade Schools, with illustrations. 


THE BATTLE OF THE FIRST DAY AT GETTYSBURG. 


By Gen. Henry J. Hunt, Chief of the Union Artillery, ety oom hs the Gettysburg Campaign, by Gen. Doubleday, and 
illustrations. 


HOOKER’S APPOINTMENT AND REMOVAL. 


An anonymous article by a gentleman who was at Army headquarters in Washington at the time of the events described. 


AN ART PAPFR BY CHARLES WALDSTEIN, 


On the Temple of Diana of the Ephesians, and other recent discoveries ; in which the author {identifies an ancient silver plate 
lately found in France as the work of the silversmiths of Ephesus, whose industry is described in the New Testament. 
Tilustrated. 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


include editorials on ‘‘ The American Militia,” ‘‘ The Congressional Balance-sheet,” etc ; there are open letters on ‘‘A Siberian 
Tragedy,” by George Kennan, ‘‘Time Reckoning for the Twentieth Century,” by Principal Grant, of Kingston, ‘‘Gentus and 
Matrimony.” “ The Architectural League of New York,” with short verse, etc., in ‘‘ Bric 4-Brac ;” also in the latter depart ment 


tire by Bill Nye, 
pir Sahenel ptton ph $4 00 « year, 85 centsa number. Dealers, postmasters, and the publishers take subscriptions. Send for our 
beautifully illustrated 24 page catalogue (free), containing full prospectus, etc., including a special offer r, an mages readers 
CO., New Yorks. 


can get back numbers to the degianiag of the War Sories at a very low price. THE CENTURY 


Now ta the Time to Subscribe. 


HARPER'S YOUNGPEOPLE 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
For Boys and Girls. 


16 pp, large 8vo. Price. 5 cents a 
number. Subscription, $200 a year. 
Postage free to all subscribers In the 
United States and Canada 


A specimen copy will be sent free on apple 
cation 


The Erautn Votvume will begin with 
the Number issued November 2, 1886 


Hakrer’s Youne Peorze has been called “ the 
mode! of what a periodical for young readers 
ought to be,” and the justice of this commenda 
tion is amply sustained by the large circulation 
it has attained both at home and in Great 
Britain. This success has been reached by 
methods that must commend themselves to the 
judgment of parents, no Jess than to the tastes 
of childreun—namely, by an earnest and well 
sustained effort to provide the best and most 
attractive reading for young people at a low 
price. The illustrations are copious and of a 
conspicuously high standard of excellence 

Volume Eight will contain the latter half of 
the serial story by KimK Munror now running 
entitled *‘ The Flamingo Feather.” with illustra 
tions by T. pe TAULSTRUP ; @ new serial by Lucy 
C. Liture, entitled ** The Colonel's Money,” fllus 
trated by Freperic Dretman ; to be followed by 
a serial story for boys 

The short stories will be contributed by Wr 
1aM D. Howes, FrRanK R. Stockton, Lowisa 
M. Atcort, H. UC. BunNER, R. K. MUNKITTRICK, 
Howarp Pye, Jonn Hapeerron, W. O. Stop 
DARD. FRANK CONVERSE, JOHN R Coryeu, Davi 
Ker, Sopure Swett, Jutia K. HILDRETH, SIDNEY 
DayYRE, HELEN Hays, and others. 

Poems, papers combining instruction with en 
tertainment, and articles on sports and pastimes 
will be contributed by the most popular and 
experienced writers. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES 

The most attractive and elevating literary 
periodical in the world for boys and girls —[Rey 
James A. WorpDEN. D.D 

A charming weekly magazine that “puts a 
spirit of youth in everything.”—[Grorex Par 
sons LaTHrRop, in the N. Y. Star 

lt grows better/and better every year.—[N. Y 
Tribune 

A charming juvenile publication, fresh and 
delightful as ever. A delight and a treasure in 
thousands of bappy homes. —[ Evangelist, N. Y 

Its standard ts higher than that of any weekly 
publication for the young — [Boston Glohe 

Safe, sparkling, and sunny—a real friend to 
the boys and giris. It entertains, instructs, and 
charms its readers.—/[Christian Intelligencer 


A rare collection of valuable and instructive 
reading, with choice iltustrations.—[Observer, 
ej 


, model juvenile. <A boy or girl can have no 
7 and brighter magazine.—[{Independent. 


The safest and best reading for children. . 

In every way deserving of its great succesa. 
(Churchman, N. Y. 

Bright, sparkling, and brimming over with 
good things. No magazine of its kind has ever 
come into such boundless popularity.—[Uhicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

An inexhausthble source of entertainment 
(Watchman, Boston. 

The best paper for boys and girls.—[Bostor 
Journal. 

A sort of necessity in juvenile life —[N. Y. Post 

As fresh and sparkling as the boys and girls 
> gl as it is written.—[ hristian Advocate, 


Growing in years it but grows in grace.—[Critic, 
N. Y. 


Its tone, variety, and general exceilence of 
literary workmanship are admirably sustained 
.. . We cannot commend itt too highly.—[Chris 
tian Union, N. Y 

The chidren’s taste is being educated by such 
resding.—{Examiner, N Y 

If money is ever weil laid out in supplying 
children with good reading, fora merely nomi 
nal price, it is certainly for subscribing tor 
Harper's Youne Pgopie —[N. Y. Mail and Ex 
press. 


Bound Volumes of Harper's Young 
People. 


Volume VII. nearly ready Volumes 
IV., V., and VI., price, $3 50each. Vol 
umes I, IL., and III. out of print ‘The 
Volumes begin with the first Number 
issued in November 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Postage Free to subscribers in the Uniled States 

or Canada 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE..... 


- -- $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY : «+ 406 
HARPER’S BAZAR............ 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE cvee 9 OO 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI 
BRARY (One Number a week for 5% 
weeks). ...... 10 00 
Lists sent free on applicatio:. 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES (One Num 
ber a week for 52 weeks) - wb Oo 
Lists sent free on application. 
Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Oraer or Draft, to avoid chance of loss 


When no time is specified, subscriptions will be 
begun with the current number. 


Ge” WARPER’S CATALOGUE, eomprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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@ MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—D, E. Jones, of Roxbury, Conn., haa accepted 
a call to Branford, declining one from New 
Canaan. 

—J, P. Forbes, of Arlington, Mass., has re 
celved a cal! from the First Church of Taunton. 

—S. W. Delzel!, of Lamar, Mo , has accepted a 
call to Brookfield. 

—D. J. Jones, of Alden, Pa, has received a 
call from the church at Broad Brook. 

—E. P. Hughes, of Harper’s Field, N. Y., ac- 
cepts a call to Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 

—Clarenve Eddy, of St. Clair, Mich., bas ac- 
cepted a call tothe Central Church in Middle- 
boro’, Mass, 

—W. Newall, of Greenfield, Mass., has resigned 
on account of {ll hea)th. 

—C. E. Newberry has received a call to the 
First Church at Tacoma, W. T. 

—Miles G. Bullock, of Owego, N. Y., has 
resigned, and will enter ona course of special 
study at New Haven. 

—S. 8. Hebbard, lately pastor of the Univer 
salist church at La Crosse, Wis., will unite with 
the Congregationa)] Church. 

—N. S. Moore, of East Granville, Maas., bas 
resigned. 

—Alfred H. Hal!, of Meriden, Conn., has re- 
ceived a call to,the church at Great Barrington, 
Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Ambrose H. Wight, of Milav, Mich., has 
resigned. 

—J. W. Torrence, of Toledo. Ohio, has accepted 
a call to Ripley, Ohio. 

—Robert Gamble was installed recently as 
pastor of the Union Church, Philadelphia, of 
which he bad charge twenty years ago. 

—P.A Studdiford, D.D., twenty years pastor 
of the church {at Lambertville, Pa. died last 
week. 

—W. W. Tait, cf Mount Carme’, Ill., bas re- 
signed on account of il! health. 

—H. A. Newell, of Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
received a call from the First Church of Salem, 
Ore. 

—B. K. Campbell, of Mason City, Ili., accepts 
@ call to Litchfield. 

OTHER CHURCH RS. 

—Thomas R. Taylor, of the Pearl Street Bap 
tist Church, Bridgton, N. J , has resigned. 

—Rodman H. Robinson, D_D., of the Method!st 
Episcopal church at Fort Plain, N. Y., died 
suddenly on October 20. 

—Charles W. Rankin, D.D., rector emeritus of 
St. Luke's Protestant Episcopal Church, Baltl- 
more, died on October 20, at the age of slxty- 
seven. 

—Hilary Bygram, of Toronto, Ont., has re- 
ceived a call to the Unitarian church at Bel- 
mont, Mass. 

—William H. Ramsay was installed as pastor 
of the East Church (Unitarian) at Salem, Mass. 

—W. T. Griffin, of the Bedford seformed 


Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., preached his farewell 
sermon on October 17. 

—The resignation of the Rev. D. N. Vander 
veer, of the First Reformed Church of Brooklyn, 
has been accepted by the Classis. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Crisis of Missions, Pier- 
son, - - - - - - $1 25 
That Quisset House. By Jennie 
M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo. 1 50 
Bible Warnings. By the Rev. 
Richard Newton, D.D. 6 Illustra- 
tions. 12mo. - - 1235 
My Pearl, A Story by Alida W. 
Graves. 12mo. - . - - 125 
The Giilettes. By the Author of 
** Win and Wear.” 16mo. 


1 Dick the Captain, Tic. %Jack,who Persevered 75c 
2 Nan, the Missionary, 75c. 4 Bert,the Enterprising,75c 


The Slave Girl of Pompeii. 
Holt. - - - - - : 

Madge Hardwicke. Giberne. 1 00 

Storm Signals, New Sermons, 














Spurgeon. - - - - 100 
My Sermon Notes. IIT. Mat- 

thew to Acts. By Spurgeon. - 100 
All of Grace. By Spurgeon. - 50 


Hodge on Romans, 870. New ed. 3 00 
Dr. Hanna’s Life of Christ, 

New edition. 8 vois. - - 800 
Fraser’s Synoptical Lectures 
a _ Books of the Bible 
vo) Se a Bt anal 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage 
‘ Trepaid. on recetpt of the price. 


He Fellin Love with 
His Wife. 


By E. P, ROK. 12m», cloth, $1.50. 


it is wri.ten with all the force which distinguishes 
Mr. Hoe’s + tories, v hile it is as exciting as its pred- 
ecestors.—[ Boston Courter. 


DODD, MEAD-& COMPANY, New York, 





A SALMAGUNDI OF NEW AMERICAN 
FICTION, VERSE, HUMOR, COOK- 
ERY, BIOGRAPHY. 
GEORGE H. PICARD’S NEW NOVEL, 


OLD BONIFACE. 


A NOVEL. By the author of “A Mission 
Flower” and “ A Matter of Taste.” 
The scene is placed iu London, and the chief char 
acters are three Americans and several Scotch 
ple, portrayed wtth the fine touch of this rising 
novelist. most delicate and enjoyable wit and sat 
ire pervade the story. which is an imteresting one. 
Large 12mo, on fine laid p sper, attractively bound 
in vellum cloth, with conventional design of this 


tles, $1.50. 
REAL PEOPLE. 


A volume of new short stories. By Marion Wilcox, 
formerly an editor of tne New Englander, and 
instructor tn Yale College. -Comprikes .“ A 
®pavish-American aacagemen = psakea,”” 
= FP printed. T fully bound 
cloth, $1. 


AN INTERESTING NEW SERIES OF AMER: 
ICAN VERSE. 


The volumes now ready are composed largely of 
bright vers de société, and the numbers of the series 
will be, iu general, of the same nature, 

Delightful in size, and quiet, tasteful binding. 


1.CAP AND BELLS. By Samuel Min- 
turn Peck. 


Sparkling verses. some of which have appeared In 
the Century and other well-known publications. 


2. POINT LACE AND DIAMONDS. 
By George W. Baker. 


A new edition of thie wonderfully successful little 
volume of vers de société, with many 
revisions. 

Each 1 volume, Elzevir lémo, from new plates, on 
very fine laid paper. Olive-green vellum cloth, bev- 
eled boards, gilt top, neat ornamentation in gold, 81. 


Uniform with “Point Lace and Diamonds” in 
size, binding, and price : 


THE BAD HABITS OF GOOD SO- 
CIETY. By George A. Baker. 


WELCOME NEW SERIES. 


THE GOOD THINGS OF “LIFE.” 
Third Series. Now ready. With new stamp 
alter design by F. G. Attwood. Cloth, 82 50. 

New Editions of the successful First Two Series, 


LIFE’S VERSES _ Second Series. I!)ns- 
trated by Mitchell, Brennan, Atwood, McVickar 
Herfor, Sterner. and otbers. Similar tothe Firat 
Series, but containing selections of more recent 
date. Filled with illustrations, none of which 
appear in the F'rst Series. —— cloth, 
me ornamentea in colors and gold, 


A NEW “MURREY” BOOK. 
THE BOOK OF ENTREES. 


Acompanion to the successful “ Fifty Soups and 
Fifty Saiads,” by the same author, Tpomas J. Mur- 
rey. qo py ae caterer of the Astor 
House, New York ; Continental Hotel, Philadelphia ; 
and otber leading hotels; author of “ Valuable 
Cooking Receipts.” 
Mr. Mv~rey’s own receipts (over 125 in number) for 
entrées of all varieties. 

Jnvaluable for dinners, lunches, late breakfasts, 
etc. 


16mo, boards, W cents; cloth, 735 cents. 


A new series of Importance, In which two volumes 
are now ready. 


THE LIVES OF THE PRES- 
IDENTS. 


Written so as to interest all readers, especially 
YOUNG PEOPLE, and designed to be strictly ac 
curate and wapenie, and to give the results of the 
latest researe 

The intention is to make it the standard series of 
itse 

Each volume, 12mo, from new type, on good paper, 
with illustrations. 
Bound uniformly in red cloth, with attractive de- 
sign in black and gold on covers, showing por 
traits of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, and Gar- 
field. Each volume, $1,25. 


1. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
2. ULYSSES GRANT. 
By Willian O. Stoddard, 


Author of “The Life of Abrabam Lincoln,” “ Dab 
Kinzer,” “Esau Hardery,” &o. &e. 





Other in prepar “The Life of 
Grant ’ is published out of its ee order 
of th the subject. 


@ present greut interest in 


Any of the above books can be had of your book 
seller. or will be sent to any addrese, at publisbers’ 
expense, on receipt of advertised price, if this pub 
lication is mentioned. 

New catalogue and {lluminated circular sent free 


0) | to any address if the name of this publication is 


mentioned. Contatns full descriptions of many new 
vooks and art publications. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, 


Publishers, 
182 Sth Ave,, New York Chiy. 





** My little boy has just learned toread. What 
series of books would you recommend which woud 
take him along by slow degrees, interest him ali the 
way, and prepare him for something better ? 


“ Answer —One series of books etands out and 
answers this question in all its conditions— 
which have been read by two or thiee géner- 
ations. A hundred thousand of our readers, at 
least, bave guessed the name before we an- 
nounce it to them : 


THE ROLLO BOOKS, 


Published by T. Y. CROWELL & CO., of New 
York *—Ohristian Advocate, N. Y. 


Diterir rom IDENCE. ond BBAVEN AND 
Merle Hireiaoten Bagerd Beet 


Linfu fends" posag te 








Bee acre 


‘The Marquis of Pepatta 


(MARTA Y MARIA.) 
By DON ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES. 


12mo. $1.60. 


“Tne literature is delightful; 
full of charming humor, tender 
pathos, the liveliest sympathy 
with nature, the keenest knowl- 
edge of human nature, anda 
style whose charm makes it- 
self felt through jthe shadows 


ofastrange speech. It is the 


story of two steters—dangbters of the chief famity 
in a Spanish seaport city; Maria, who passes from 
the romance of literature to the romance of relig 
ion, and abandons home, father, and lover to be 
come the spouse of heaven; and Marta. who re- 
mains to console all these for her loss, We do not 
remember a character: more finely studied than that 
of Maria. But Marta—Marta js delicious! N: thing 
could be lovelier than the portrayal of this girl’s af- 
fection for her father and mother, and of the tender 
ness that insensibly grows up between ber and her 
sister’s ‘lover, left step by stepin the lurch by the 
intending bride of heaven. 

“*A sketch of the story gives no ‘dea of its situa- 
tions. or, what is more difficult and important, tne 
atmosphere of reality in which it moves. The whole 
social life of the quiet town is skillfully suggested, 
and an mndance of figures pass before us, all 
graphically drawn, hone touched with weakness or 
exaggeration.” 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 





“The work of an elegant and appreciative 
writer, who has adn tirably succeeded tn her object 
of presenting the chatacters descriled in a way to 
make them the ojects of emut tion by the réader. 
No intelligent youth can read tt without having 
toftier aspirations and better aims in life, and learn- 
ing that existence is * not a play day, but a thing of 
earnest activity.” We earnestly recommend the 
volume as one whirh every parent should put into 
the hands of their chuaren.”—( Albany Press. 


Girls Who Becawe Famous 


By MRS, SARAH K, BOLTON. 
With Portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 


Biographical Sketches of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
George Eliot, Helen Hunt Jackson, Harriet Hosmer, 
Rosa Bonheur, Florence Nightingale, Maria 
Mitchell, and other eminent women. 


Companion book to “ Poor Boye Who Became 
Famous.” 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO,, 


13 Aster Place, New York. 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 
MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


Be WIDE AWAKE ana 
SUBSCRIBE NOW ! 
THREE EXTRA NUMBERS 


FREE!! 
The success which has attended eur offer of 
WIDE AWAKE to clnbs at reduced prices 
bas been 80 great that we have decided to giva 
BO and wholesale price TO EVERY- 


From this date subscriptions to 


WIDE AWAKE 


Sor 1887 will be received at the net price of only 


$2 AO former price, $3 C0) 


The Publishers of WIDE AWAKE will 
send the three numbers, Sept., Oct., 
and Nov., FREE to every new sub- 
scriber ee $2.40 for the yearly 
subscription BEFORE NOV. I5th, with 
a request for the extra numbers. This 
time will not be extended. The remit- 
tance must be sent direct to 


D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Now Ready: A New Edition of 


NATORE'S SERIAL STORY 


by E. P. ROE, in 12mo form, elcth, $1.50, 
uniform with Mr. Roe’s other stories. 


DODD, MEAD & C0., NEW YORK. 








READ 
THE VOLCANO UNDER THE CITY. 
A sraphio ing ofthe atory of the great N 
York K be ea in’ by over 1,400 men were 
iilied ; end an «is of the same elements which 


rlie the — Ufe ot every considerable 
American city. A boo ne importance rar. 
B 





Se aa 
FORDS, HOW 


ARD & HULBERT, New York, 


about Sr. Nicwo.as. | It is inspiring, 

‘@lévating, and pure throughout, and 
there fs any emount of fun in it. No one, 
no matter how young or how old, who 
has ever read it and not liked it. Hvery 
year people say they don’t see how {t can 
be improved, and each year they say it {s 
better than it was the year before; and 
the editor, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, who 
knows al! about child life aud young peo- 
ple’s wants, aad how to meet those wants, 
tries to make each volume of St. Nicholas 
more useful, more entertaining, and better 
in every way than ever before. 

The time to begin taking St. Nicnouas 
is now, because a new volume commences 
with the current number, November, 
which contains a capital story for girls by 
Loulaa M. Alcott; several of Victor 
Hugo’s tales to his grandchiliiren, told by 
Brander Matthews in as nearly as possible 
the words of the great Frenchman ; also, 
the firat chapters of a serlal about Mexican 
life, ‘‘ Juan and Juanita,” by Frances C. 
Baylor, who says ‘‘ this story of two un- 
fortunate fortunates {s founded on an 
actual experience ;” and a story of a con 
sclentious dog, adap'ed from the Spanish 
master, Cervantes ; besides contributions 
from E. 8. Brooks, Ejith M. Thomas, 
Alice W. Rollins, C. F. Holder, and 
others. 

Price, 25 cents; yearly subscription, 
$3 00. Tue Century Co., New York. 


[stots nothing false or frivolous 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Well-Worn Roads of Spain, Hol- 
land, and Italy 


Traveled by a Painter in Search of the Pictur- 
esque. A superb Holiday book containing 
sixteen full-page Phototypesand many smaller 
pen-and-ink sketches. By F. HopKINsON SMITH, 
author of “Old Lines in New Black and 
White,” etc With descriptive letter-press bv 
the Artist. In a folio volume, tastefully bonnd 
and stamped, $15. 


The Silver Bridge, and Other Poems. 


By Evizanetu Akers. 16mo, $1 23. 

Mrs. Akers has written some of the most popular 
lyrics ever produced in this country. In this book 
she has collected the best ballads, lyrica, and other 
poems. 


Ten Dollars Enough. 


By CaTurrINE Owen. 16mo, $1. 

A household book of remarkable value. The 
writer tells a pleasant story. and weaves into It 
recipes an? excellent directions for cooking and 
housekeeping. The story appeared serially in Good 
Housekeeping, and has received the unqualifiea 
commendation of many who have tested the recipes 
and followed the suggestions. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





New Music for Xmas. | 


Christmas Service No.9. promtip ovr. 


A superior ané entirely new Service of Scripture 
and Song by Rev. Rosert Lowry. The Sel* ctions 
are admirable, and the Songs have all been 
‘written for the present season. 16 pp. 


Price, $4 per 100: 6 cts. each by Mail. 
Christmas Annual No, 17, Gomtains beautttul 


Carols by favorite 
authors. An abundant supply of Sougs for any 
Christmas Fes ivai. 

Price, $8 per 100 ; 4 ets. each by mail. 


New 
* Santa Claus’ Home.” Christeas Taatete. 
By Dr. W.H Doane Is first-class in every par- 
ticular. Splendid effects; easily rendered, 
Sent on recelpt of 25 cents. 


Ee A full Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 


Chicago House, 81 Randoiph St. 


a 


T.NICHOLAS SONGS 


A collection of original music by the 
best American composers; uniquely 
lilustrated ; the handsomest music-book ever 
prodaced. New edition, price reduced, All 
booksellers and music dealers have it. It is 
& pleasure to look it over. 

Tue Century Co., New Yorg. 


“MILLION 


curious, current, in stock, almost given 

away! Libraries net cheaper than any book- 

store in the world. braries and bvoks bougbt. 

Mammoth catalogue free. LEGGAT BRUTHERs, 8! 

framers Street, 84 door west of City Hal) Park, 
ew k. 
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ACME BANJO METHOD. 


By N. P. B. CURTISS. Price, $1.25. 


Mr. Curtiss, whose Guitar Method has lo 
4 standard, does real service to the lovers yp nod 
music at home by this yes my soe and enter 
taining instructor. No less than 75 diagrams illus 

trate the positions of the fingers. ‘slmple pexplens 
tionsand very sweet vocal and instrumental music 
fill a book which is destined to make the elegant 
modern BaNJo still more appreciated and popular. 


THE ROYAL SINGER 

Holds the field agatnst all comers as the chief book 
for singing classes in 1886-7. Good music, sacred 
and secular. Improved - theese L. 6. Emer- 
son. 60 cents, $6 per dozen 

Song Greeting (60 cents) for High Schools; Song 
= (50 conta) or Song Reader (Book Le? 50 
x ae ponte) fe Commune 3 Sheree, mt Gems 

cents. r dozen) fo 

for igtte ing tor music teaching in schools j~ 


SONGS OF PROMISE, 


(35 cents) Tenney and Hoffman, ig the newest book 
for Sunday Schools. Superior collection. 7 


In press and nearly ready— Anthems of Praise, 


PIANO CLASSICS 


$1.0)) 18 @ great favorite with good pianista. 


BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


ELSON’ 


Sunday School Books ana Carée. 
Approved by el! Evangelical Denominatiora 
Samp ron CatsLooun. 

T, NELSON & SONS.42 Bleecker $*., 8.¥ 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


7 CHORISTER BOYS,” Au original etchtug by 


F. M. Splegle. 


“THE WELCOME STEP,” 
by Jennie Brownscombe 
“ Watching and Walting.” 


Published by C. KLACKNER, and to be 
obtained of all Art Dealers. 


All of “Klackner’s Pablications’’ are 
protected by Copyright. 








After a patnting 
& companion to 


—_, , for pamphlet on ‘Proofs and 


Prints 
C. KLACKNER, 


17 East 17th Street, New York. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED fox 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


r By John B. Gough.- 
Phone apd’ pases. Robe, pure, 024 good, Tull of 
Hi yoke ae: Eee an rs 











“UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Anci 4 —— Works rt, embrac 
earns ae 
Sati Washington tes Rowton Mace 


Hew PRINTING. PAYS 


AETIES to own Prater 


bundred 








i) ‘PAGE'S 


UID GLUE 
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WANHATTAN, LIFE, 


sas ences: sane aily $30 18 

ed seadeee es 
oF net cos offs 

Spleen ae 


Any other. amoont will be la the same Pro- 
portions. 

ts ara.ne Lag! egptmesed pet are Woiley mean ip a 

Lak teh ne the 


cewuredss fetes Bo ci saateaed pentane a Se 


Cash or Paid-up ap Wilus betag Guaranteed by 
the terms of the New York Law. 
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ue aaE ys ios wit or oyB We 





THE HAMMOND. 


THE ONLY TYPE-WRITER AWARDED A GOLD 
MEDAL AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 





Speed. PdctaatAllamaaeh Uniform 
Impression, Changeable Type, 
Durability. 
For pamphlet and specimen of writing, address 
THE HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER CO., 


143 Centre Street. ew York. 


“REMINGTON © 


Standard Typewriter 


Does thrice the work of the pen, and relieves the 
writer from 
fatigue. At- 
tention ls 
called to the 
inereased ex- 
cellence of 
this ineom- 
}a parable wma. 

: ehine. Buy it 
witly the privilege of detarning ft unbroken at 
any time within thirty days C.O.D. for fall price 
paid if not shsolutely satisfactory in every re 
tpect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, | 


339 Broadway, New York. 











Unabridged Dictionary. 
118,000 A DIeTIONA| TIONARY THE WORLD 


GAZETTEER OF TH 
eg les; anda 
every | BIOGRAPHICAL. L DICTIONARY 


School ad of Nearly 10,000 Noted Persous 


Fireside ALL IN ONE 1E BOOK. 


Fireside 
G6. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub ‘rs, Springfield, Mass 


The “Beacon” Gurtain Grate 


(Showing Curtain drawn,) 
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ing of the basket. 
A. Handle for dumping. 
B. Lever for sbaking. 
Cc. Draught slide. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


MURDOUK PARLOR GRATE (CO, 
18 Beacon Street, Boston. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING, 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 





CHINA AND GLASS. 


EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS, 


BRASS FIRE GOODS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


NOS. 601 AND 603 6TH AVE, 
NOR, 1,838. AND 1,940 BROADWAY, 





‘ASEBSTER’S|: 


Ts cut hows tbe work Unchangeable Black Stockings, 


TO, ALL st oe Spiny 


For the. He & nd Karebief 


THIS‘EXQUISTTE PERFUME “CLINGS 
WITH: REMARMABLE-TENAC/T y\ on 






FABRICS we 




















THE FAMOUS PLYMOUTH ROCK ° 


$3. PANTS 


Neatly boxed and rent by 
mallor prepaid express 
ywhere in the U, 8, 
Made from woolen cloths 
carefully selected for 
durability and neat 
styles. Every por eut 
teorder. with the uno 
derstanditig that the 
money «hall re- 
funded if buyer is not 
folly satisfied upon re 
ceiving the pants. We 
Very rarely fail to please. 
nut When we do, we find 
it 16 a good advertise 
ment to send another 
pairor the money, when- 
ever the {buyer desires, 
thua turningfa possible 
—# eneiny intoafriend. We 
are bed-rock manntfact- 
urera, buying our ciothe direet from the looms and 
reaching the consumer by & short cut. If people 
—. knew ee largely the ordtmary cost of cloth 
in, made up of jobpers’ and retai'ers’ ex — 
ata aie 8 mye they would auderstand w we 
can aifo sell so cheaply, Of course, unless 
we counted our customers by the thousands, we 
could not dott. You may save lots of money tn the 
fugure by investigating this NOW Send us $3 and 
$Y cents for postage (or express) and packing, and tell 
what color you prefer. Orsend tc. for box samples 
of cloth to select from. W1)l include gaod ¢ — “ = 
measure free if you will mention this pape 
refer t American Express Co., Boston, and 20 of 
the leading papers in the land, iu which we are 
steady advertisers 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PAN? {Y., St Wilk Street Boston, Mass 
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ait Tt boy of the a 
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} dain it the information he requires, d one 
‘OF who will invest one bundred th 
in advertising, a scheme is indicated which 
his every requirement, or can be made to 
do 80 _b: t changes easily arrived at by corre- 
e hundred and oy three — 
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The Robtnson dye can be 
washed like white hose, 
Never fade. nor grow rusty. 





Do not stain nor crock skin | 
or clothing. Ladies’ Lisle 
} and Lotton H 50 cents 

to $1,50 per pair. bildren’ 8) 
S&S) cents to $l. Se by 
malik Cotton ona Lt le 
Hose dyed for %5 cents per | 
pair, 


27 way, 
Bet. 2ith and 22st Sta, 
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‘TA MAN * 


WHO 19 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL GER GY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 








By reasen of its central position, close relation to prin 
efpal line ast of Chicago, and continuous Hines at 


terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
- true middie link in that transcontinental system 

»h invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
pm between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island mainii De, and branches include Cht 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
an Rook Isls und, in inimots; Davenport, Muscatine, 

ashington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At 

lantie, Knoxville, Auduben, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, jn Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and nsag City, im Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minne apolis and 
St. Panl, in minnesota” ; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Isiand Route 
Gnarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to these who 
travel over it. oy roadbed is thorough ly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steeL Its bridges aré solid structures 
of stone and iron, a rolling stock is perfect as human 
ski}i can make , t has all the safety appliances that 
mechani vented and experience proved 
valuable 8 aration operation Y conservative and 
oa odical—its diseipline nodati exacting. The lux 

cs its passenger ———— ation is unequaled in 

West—' —T esed in the world 

1 Express Train ins between Chicago and the Missouri 

River consist of Comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 

Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 

Cars providing excellent meals, and~between 

Chicago, St. Focant, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Keer = Chair Cars. 


he Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is ~; direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities -“ hunting and fishing grounds of Iowa and 
nnesota.. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are fehched via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers su “4 
rior rs oy to travelers between Cincinnati, 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Josep h, 
Atchison, avéenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and intermediate ‘points, All classes of patrons, 
« ectally families, ladfes and children, receive from 
clals and employe 8 of Rock Island trains protection, 
respectful courtesy and kindly treatment. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable atall principal 
Ticket Offices in the United Btates and Canada—or any 
desired information, address, 


R. R. CABLE. £. 8T. JOHN, £. A. HOLBROOK, 
Pres’t & Geo'l M’y’ AsvtGen'i Myy. Geol Tes 6 Pam Agh 
CAlvago, 





PISO'’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. 


Tastes good. Use 
in time. So. d by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 








City by Lord & Taylor 
Simpson, Crawford 


PRIESTLEY'S CAMEL-HAIR FABRICS 


Include a complete line of Camel-Hair Goods, for both costumes and wraps, of 
extra quality, the Real India Cloth uniting the Camel-Hair effect with the grace- 
fal folds‘of Indian draperies ; and the new Sitk-Warp Diagonals and Serges, 
the softest and most luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture, and equally sultable 
in and out of mourning. None genuine unless rolled on a yellow “ Varnished 
Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade-Mark. 

They are for sale by by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York 

, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Monrnine Store. B. Altman & Co. 
Simpson, Le Boutilier Bros., H. O'Neill & Co., and others. 
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BAMPLES en APPLICATION 
Ask for card Ne, &, which in- 
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con, and Engrossing Pens. 
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THE EPISCOPAL GENERAL CONVEN- 
TION. 


HE Episcopal General Convention moves slowly, 

as becomes a great and conservative body. It has 
been decided to hold the next convention in 1889, the 
centennial year of the ratification of the Prayer-Book in 
New York City. The House of Bishops has emphasized 
{te desire for church union, and at the same time indi- 
cated the basis on which alone, in its judgment, such 
a union could be consummated, by the adoption of the 
following minute : 

“We do hereby solemnly declare to all whom it may con- 
cern, and especially to our fellow-Christians of the different 
eommunions in this land, who, in their several spheres, have 
contended for the religion of Christ : 

1. Our earnest desire that the Saviour’s prayer ‘that we 
all may be one’ may, in its deepest and truest sense, be 
speedily fulfilled. 

2. That we believe that all who have been duly baptized 
with water in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, are members of the Holy Catholic 
Church. 

3. That in all things of human ordering a human choice 
relating to the modes of worship and discipline, or to tra- 
ditional customs, this Church is ready, in the spirit of love 
and humility, to forego all preferences of her own. 

4. That this Church does not seek to absorb other com- 
munions, but rather co-operation with them on the basis of 
a common faith and order, to discontinue schism, to heal 
the wounds of the body of Christ, and to promote the char- 
ity which is the chief of Christian graces, and the visible 
manifestation of Christ to the world. 

Rut, furthermore, we do hereby affirm that the Christian 
unity now so earnestly desired by the memorialists can be 
restored only by the return of all Christian communions to 
the principles of unity exemplified by the undivided Catho- 
lic Church during the first ages of its existence, which prin- 
ciples we believe to be the substantial deposit of Christian 
faith and order committed by Christ and his apostles to the 
Church unto the end of the world, and therefore incapable 
of compromise or surrender by those who have been or- 
dained to be its stewards and trustees for the common and 
equal benefit of all men. As inherent parts of this sacred 
deposit, and therefore as essential to the restoration of 
nnity among the divided branches of Christendom, we 
acconnt the following, to wit : 

1. The Holy Scriptures’of the Old and New Testaments as 
the revealed Word of God. 

2. The Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of the 
Christian faith. 

8. The two sacraments—baptism and supper of the Lord 
—ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s words of institu- 
tion and of the elements ordained by him. 

4. The Historic Episcopacy, locally adapted in the meth- 
ods of its administration to the varying needs of the nations 
and peoples called of God into the unity of his Church. 

Furthermore, deeply grieved by the sad divisions which 
afflict the Christian Church in our own land, we hereby de- 
clare our desire and readiness, so soon as there shall be 
authorized response to this declaration, to enter into broth- 
erly conference with all or any Christian bodies seeking the 
restoration of the organic unity of the Church, with a view 
to the earnest study of the conditions under which so price- 
less a blessing might happily be brought to pass. 

A. N. LirT.esonn. 

G. T. BEDELL. 

T. A. De Wotre Howe. 
Ramver 8. Haris. 

I. N. SALLEHER.”’ 

The proposition to change the name of the Church has 
been voted down by 181 to 117. Such men as Dr. Mor- 
gan Dix, of New York, voted for the change. A second 
attempt to drop the words Protestant Episcopal has also 
been defeated. It has been decided that no church 
building sball hereafter be consecrated till paid for ; that 
the third Sunday in November shall be devoted to col- 
lections for rebuilding the churches in Charleston, 8 C. ; 
that $50 000 shall hereafter be spent each year for the 
colored people of the South ; and that some change in 
the method of trying clergymen is desirable. The cal- 
endar fs filled with resolutions still to be considered. At 
the present rate of procedure there is certainly no pros- 
pect of immediate adjournment. Communications from 
the Congregational Council on Mormonism and marriage 
and divorce were courteously recefved on Thursday, 
and referred to appropriate committees. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGY. 


E published last week in our Boston correspond 

ent’s letter a statement ef the charges preferred 
against the Andover Theological Faculty. The entire 
graduating class of last year have united in the fol- 
lowing letter, denying, in language which is at once 
temperate and indignant, that these accusations repre- 
sent correctly the teaching of the Andover professors. 
We copy from the Boston ‘‘ Journal :” 

“Will you courteously give us space in your columns to 
make a statement with reference to the alleged charges 
published in the Boston ‘Journal’ of October 16, as pre- 
ferred by certain well-known and respected gentleme 
against fire of the Andover professors ? 

“The undersigned are members of the class which was 
graduated from Andover Seminary in June, 1886—the only 








the new régime. It is, then, on the ground of personal 
and direct knowledge of the actual teaching of these five 
professors that we submit the following: 

** We emphaticallg and indignantly deny that the ‘ charges’ 
in question are true. Of these charges the more important 
are wholly untrue. To cite an example or two: It is not 
true that any one of the professors at Andover has taught 
‘that the Bible is not the only perfect rule of faith and 
practice, but is fallible and untrustworthy, even in some 
of its religious teachings,’ or that ‘ Christ, in the days of 
his humiliation, was merely a finite being, limited in all his 
attributes, capacities, and attainments,’ or that ‘ the Trinity 
is modal and not personal,’ etc., etc. 

‘*Of these charges others are in so far untrue that they 
give an entirely false impression. But it is not for us to 
take these charges up in detail and to controvert them. 
That, the professors concerned are abundantly able to do 
at the proper time. Our words have no reference to the 
impending hearing before the Visitors; we address the 
public, who, until the issue, may receive these ‘ charges’ as 
true ; we therefore wish openly and distinctly to affirm that 
they are false. Taken as a whole, the sixteen charges do 
not state the truth. so far as they are supposed to repre- 
sent the actual teaching of the professors at Andover. 
Our note-books containing their lectures would not only 
confirm this statement, but would also show that Andover 
teaches to-day as faithfully as ever those doctrines which 
are fundamental in the evangelical faith. To say that the 
Andover professors teach that the ‘ hypothetical belief in 
probation after death should be brought to the front, ex- 
alted and made central in theology and in the beliefs of 
men,’ is to distort and reverse the true perspective. 

** To show the relative importance assigned to the dogma 
of probation,'it may be noted that during the year in which 
the Professor of Theology lectured to us four times a week, 
three lectures in all were given to the entire subject of 
eschatology. As we look back on the work of the three 
years, we find that the prominent features of the lectures 
have been rather those great doctrines which the evangelical 
church always and everywhere holds as fundamental, and 
along these lines we know that we have been confirmed and 
strengthened in the faith of the churches. 

“We are aware that the charges are nominally based on 
certain published articles rather than on lectures given to 
the students, and that, therefore, it may be urged that. our 
testimony is irrelevant : but to the public mind we believe 
that this distinction is worthless, for honest men do not say 
one thing inside the lecture-room and another thing outside 
—and the Andover professors teach what they believe, and 
believe what they teach. Moreover, very few, probably, of 
those who read the charges made the distinction at all. 

“We make the above statements, it onght to be added, 
voluntarily, without even the suggestion or the approval of 
the professors concerned. Our words are prompted by a 
sense of henor, no less than by gratitude to the men who 
have faithfully guided us*in our study of Christian truth 
and have quickened us to Christian service. 

“ Frank F. Gown, East Lake George, N. Y. 
Henry B. Miter, Ripon, Wis. 
Epear L. WarREN, Angusta, Me. 
CHARLES H. Curis, Farmingham, Me. 
A. B, Pennrman, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Mrues S. Hemenway, Sangus, Mass. 
CHARLES M. SHELDON, Waterbury, Vt. 
B. W. Pewnock, Coleraine, Mass. 
Epwarp Dar, Ludlow, Mass. 
E. W. Sropparp. Haverhill, N. H. 
C. A. Dereser, Cornish, Me. 
H. W. Born, Hutchinson, Minn.”’ 

In this connection we may also appropriately print in 
full the remarks bearing on the theological teaching of 
Andover Seminary made by Professor E. C. Smyth at 
the National Congregations] Council at Chicago last 
week. Wereprint from the Chicago ‘‘Inter-Ocean,” and, 
contrary to our usual custom, leave in the indications 
of applause as an indication of the response of the audi- 
ence : 

“We try to combine the theoretic and dogmatic work, not 
with the practical, but with the application of trnth. I 
know of no professor at Andover who questions, or who’ 
ever thought of questioning, the supreme authority of the 
Scriptures [applause] as the record of a special divine 
revelation, and as the only perfect rule of faith and prac- 
tice. So far as in the teaching of the Seminary there has 
been any change of emphasis, I should say that it is upon: 
three points. We emphasize—1. The truth as it is in Jesus 
as the indispensable motive power in the recovery of the 
soul to God and eternal life. 2. The testimony of the 
Spirit as necessary to personal conviction, acceptance, and 
assurance of this truth. 8. The purpose of God to deal 
with all men upon the plan. not simply of nature and law, 
but of redemption. The chief, I might also say the entire, 
strength of the Seminary is given to establish the funda- 
mental doctrines in which we are all agreed, and to fit men 
rightly to interpret the Scriptures, and to teach God’s mes- 
sage tous and to those for whom we should labor. We 
distinguish carefully between doctrine and dogma. A doc- 
trine is a truth of divine revelation. It is absolutely. anthor- 
itative. It is an article ef the Christian faith, and cannot 
be denied without impairing the integrity of that faith. A 
dogma is a product of human reasoning upon divine truth. 
It is the work of a theologian, or a council, ora church. It 
may be true or it may be false, or a mixture of error and 
truth. The Christian church in every age has held and 
proclaimed both doctrines and dogmas. f 
“ We try to discriminate and to teach our students to dis- 
criminate between the two, and if some dogmas, traditional 
or new, seem to us to be true, we endeavor to convey an 


may be, in order that we may educate our students, so far as 
in us man, to proclaim, not the commandments, the dogmata 
of men, but the pure truth as it is in Christ. Some of the 
brethren seem to suppose that our teaching is largely occu- 
pied witha special dogma about the heathen, as some of our 
faculty dissent from this tenet. I am not saying anything 
for or against this tenet. I understand the proprieties of this 
ee of addressing you too well to take advantage of it. 
am simply explaining that the Seminary is misunderstood 
when it is supposed that we make a hobby of this matter. 
I do not deny that we attach importance to our opinions— 
both those of us at Andover who hold the questioned dogma 
and those who do not; but it is not inconsistent to attach 
im) ce to an opinion and to say that it is not an article 
of faith, or to say that it is of value, and, in some relations, 
of much value, and that it is not of the staple of preaching. 
We draw an inference which many of you—perhaps most of 
you—may not accept. We admit the danger of inferential 
theology, and scrupulously distinguish our inferences from 
doctrines; but, brethren, we exercise the right thus to 
think, believing that it is ours, in subjection to the Script- 
ures, under the traditional, sacred, and immemorial liber- 
ties of our Congregational fellowship. [Applause.] And 
we ask of each of you simply that you will judge us by what 
we ourselves say. I have never known in the history of the 
Seminary a more Christian, earnest, religious life than now 
exists, and has existed for many months. [Applause.]”’ 


THE ANDOVER CASE. 


HE Board of Visitors of Andover Theological Sem 
inary began Monday, October 25, their inquiry 
into the accusation brought before them touching the 
theological soundness of five of the professors at 
Andover, who are’also editors of the ‘‘ Andover Review.” 
Last winter Dr. Wellman, who is one of the Board of 
Trustees, presented to the Board of Trustees the follow 
ing resolution : 


‘* Whereas, it is publicly alleged that some teachings in the 
Theological Seminary at Andover, and some opinions of 
Professors in this Seminary, especially as recently avowed 
by them in their own periodical, are not in harmony with 
sound doctrine as expressed in the creed which the founders 
and donors of this institution made the unalterable condi- 
tion of the gifts which were committed in sacred trust to 
this Board ; and whereas, also, by such public and repeated 
allegations the minds of loya] graduates are seriously dis 
turbed, and the confidence of Christian people in the integ- 
rity of the Seminary is becoming impaired, and ‘“‘ the good 
of this institution and the peace of the churches of our Lord 
Jesus Christ’’ are thought to be imperiled: therefore, to 
the end that such rumors and fears may be set at rest by 
the authority to whose decision, in accordance with Art. X. 
of the Additional Statutes, all such questions are to be sub- 
mitted—viz., the Board of Visitors,—Resolved, that the 
Board of Visitors be respectfully requested to examine and 
consider whether any of the teachings or opinions of any of 
the Professors conflict with or fail to maintain and incu! 
cate the creed of this Seminary.’’ 


This resolution was referred to a special committee, and 
subsequently laid over for the summer, owing to the fact 
that it is impracticable during the summer to secure a 
full meeting of the Board. Meanwhile the discussion of 
Andover theology grew warm in the public prints in 


connection with the question of ordaining young men 
for missionary service, and a complaint was directly 
presented to the Board ef Visitors, signed by Dr. Well 
man, Dr. Dexter, of the ‘‘ Congregationalist,” and three 
other alumni of the Seminary. Before any action was 
taken by the Board of Visitors, the Board of Trustees at 
a regular mecting took up the resolution submitted by 
Dr. Wellman, and on a report of the special committee 
passed the following minute, which has been duly com- 
municated to the Board of Visitors : 


“The committee to whom was referred the paper consisting 
ofa preamble and resolution submitted by the Rev. Dr. 
Wellman at the meeting on January 12 last have considered 
the same, and report as follows: 

“The paper states that it is publicly alleged that someteach- 
ings in the Theological Seminary, and some of the opinions 
of the Professors, are not in harmony with the creed upon 
which the Seminary is founded, and proposes that this 
Board request the Board of Visitors to examine and con- 
sider whether apy of the teachings or opinions of any of 
said Professors conflict with, or fail to maintain and incul- 
cate, said creed. 

‘* If there be sufficient cause to consider such a question, it 
is clearly the duty of this Board to consider it, and not to 
Tequest another todoso. The daty of administering 
the affairs of the Theological Seminary is upon this Board, 
and such duty includes the obligation to see that the 
requirements of the founders are complied with. Thesuper- 
visory or appellate power of the Visitors cannot relieve the 
Trustees from any part of their duty, or operate as a sub- 
stitute therefor ; and a req vest by the Trustees to the Visit- 
,ors to consider in the first instance such a question as the 
one now presented would be in the nature of a relinquish- 
ment or avoidance of a part of their own duties. 

“The committee cannot, therefore, recommend that the 
resolve proposed by Dr. Wellman be passed. But since the 
Board of Trustees holds itself ready at all times to consider 
all matters to the government of the institution, 
including such as are comprehended in the paper presented. 
it is recommended that the Board express to Dr, Wellman 
its readiness to receive and duly consider any charges 
against any of the Professorsim the Seminary, and’ any 
proofs to sustain the same, which he or any other responsi- 
ble person or persons may desire to make. 

‘« The committee would add that the matter of the paper 
referred to them has been at different times the anbject of 

conversations with Dr. Wellman, and the sub- 
stance of this re stated to him, and that it has been 
understood by the committee that, while he could not be 
present at our last meeting in June, it would suit his con- 
venience to proceed with the matter during the present 
autumn. 


The first question in the case, therefore, as explained 
more fully by our Boston correspondent, is whether the 
first proceedings must be had before the Board of 
Trustees or before the Board of Visitors; and this 
question must be decided before the merits of the case 
presented by the accusation against the professors and 














class which has completed the full course of study under 


exact impression as to just what their authority or forte 


their replies can properly be considered. 
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rule, but this may be owing to strikes, in 
FINANCIAL. part, and in part to the improving earn- WarnenWiro3 
The fear that the raising of the dis-| ings a year ago at about this correspond’ 
count rate at the Bank of England to four | ing season. oti 1c 
per cent. will serve to check investments| The bank statement {s as follows : ny ABLE 
in American securities, and will also pre-|  ogng, decrease.......... .... $2 256,200 a 
vent shipments of specie, can hardly have Specie, » Reaeease songs [pe 
any ground go long as the money rate in| pepeuita decrease nao t00 
Reserve, increase ... .......... 850,625 


the London money market remains at 
two and a quarter to two and a half per 
cent., for, in spite of the bank’s determi- 
nation, if possible, to arrest the evident 
drift of gold to America, it must be able 
to fix the ruling rate in the open money 
market to comform to its arbitrary rate, 
or its attempts will prove futile. The fact 
is that the growing confidence in the value 
of our investments and in the tendency to 
buy them cannot be checked until Eng- 
land can furnish at home equally good 
investments which will give as good 
security and pay as much interest for 
as low prices ; which she is not prepared 
at present to do. Her manufactures are 
rather languishing, and her railroad 
stocks and bonds that pay are selling 
already too high for their diminishing 
dividend value; while her Indian and 
Australian experiments in railways are 
much more tentative and risky than our 
most speculative ventures. Here, with 
us, the general recuperative capacity of 
trade, and the vast natural development 
going on under the fostering influences 
of our extensive railways systems, open 
possibilities of future values, which serve 
as irresistible aitractions, especially 
during these times, when railways are 
making such general gains in earnings. 
Hence {t is that although our foreign 
trade is not extraordinary in its showing 
this year in our favor, yet there is a con. 
stantly increasing drift of money from 
English capital, which fs finding ita way 
here under the strong impulse of better 
rates and larger chances in favor of both 
investment and speculative profit. This 
is the secret of the present shipment of 
gold. That the bank pressure in Lon- 
don will be used as a preventive for 
all it is worth in this matter of trans- 
fer of funds there ts no doubt. Eng-| me 
land’s pride and policy both will dic 
tate a hard fight against loss of funds and 
desertion of capital to America; but such 
a tendency, once fairly under way, will 
certainly overcome all mere artificial de- | ° 
vices. Where money pays the owner 
best, there, at last, the money will go, in 
spite of any repressive policy. Weasa 
nation have the rising tide in our favor. 
Enterprise, venture, wealth, all stimulate 
a progressive spirit in active, money- 
making minds, and we possess all of 
these attractions, while England {is old, 
conservative, and rather waning in busi- 
ness growth. We shall watch the prog- 
ress of this new tendency with added 
interest, since it portends a new era of 
advance in fair and good investments. 

We have been asked to name some of 
the good low-priced speculative bonds 
that are cheap and are likely to advance 
with the progress of good times, and, in 
some cases, with progress in reorganiza- 
ton. We think that the Wabash con- 
solidated bonds, and the Wabash 7s of 
1879 bonds, both descriptions of which 
are senior to the general bond (which lat- 
ter has just foreclosed the property), are 
very cheap, as they have about fourteen 
per cent. Interest accumulated, which is 
covered by the price; also the Wabash 
Chicago Divisions five per cent. first mort- 
gages, which have seven and one-half per 
cent. accumulated. Of other descriptions, 
the Indiana, Decatur & Springfield second 
Mortgage certificates, selling at about 40, 
are very cheap, we think. The Detroit, 
Mackinaw & Marquette Land Grants 
are at low figures, apparently. The Atlan- 
tic & Pacific incomes, and alse the first 
mortgages, are liable to sell higher. The 
International & Government Northern 
2d 63 are quoted too low at 90. Wel! 
might mention others, but perhaps those 
tamed will serve our friends, 

The railways do not show quite as large 
4% percentage of increase in the month of 
September as they did in August, as a 





This leaves the banks with a surplus re- 
serve of over $5,000,000, and with a tend- 
ency to increase from returning funds 
from the West. Money is from five to six 
per cent., and decicedly easier. 








A Srory witt a Morau.—The fol- 
lowing illustration of the unrellability of 
human evidence is commended both to 
complainants and to impatient critics of 


those who cautiously investigate com- 
plaints. 

When Von Ranke, the great historian 
who recently died at an advanced age, 
began to collect facts for his history, a 
small bridge gave way and some passen- 
gers fell into the swift current below. He 
was absent, and on his return the next 
day he inquired into the particulars of the 
accident. 

‘I saw the bridge fall,” said one. “A 
heavy wain had just passed over it, and 
weakened it. Two women were on it 
when it fell, and a soldier on a white 
horse,” 

‘*T saw it fall,” declared another, ‘‘ but 
the wain had passed over it two hours. pre- 
vious. The foot passengers were chil- 
dren, and the rider was a civilian on a 
black horse.” 

‘* Now,” said Von Ranke, “‘ if it is im- 
possible to learn the truth about an accl- 
dent which happened at broad noonday 
only twenty-four hours ago, how can | 
declare any faet to be certain which is 
a Hp in the darkness of ten cent- 
urfes ?” 
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Metropolitan Trust Co. of New York, 
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RELIABILITY capitat stock, $180,000. 
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The American Investment Company, of Em- 
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Iowa, and Neb., both Principal ana 
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The Physician’s acadadal 


A predigested, non irritating. easily assim 1- 
lated food indicated in all weak and inflamed 
conditions of the digestive organs, either in 
infants or adults 


&@™ It has been the positive means of saving 
many lives, having been successful in hundreds 
of cases where other prepared foods failed. 

The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, of all Prepared Foods. 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 25c.. 50c , 


$1. 
Ee™ A valuable pamphlet on™ The Nutritvon of 
Infants and Invalids” sent free on application. 


Weis, Ricnarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


The ECONOMICAL outfitting of 
CHILDREN is as much a 
feature of the 


yy Ke “i 





cegemnnisaahesd. 


as the furnishing-of the GREAT- 
FEST VARIETY and BEST 






STYLES of everything, from 
HATS TO SHOES. 
We commence with OVER- 


COATS and SUITS for BOYS 
and YOUTHS, and SUITS and 
COATS for MISSES AND 
GIRLS, at the lowest prices that 
garments, cconomicat at any 
price, can be made for, and keep 
all grades up to the very finest, 


At the Lowest Prices. 


Mail Orders Have Special Care. 


BEST & CO,, 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 





We Want a Man! ! 


or a@ woman ip every sehool district to go to work 
for us immediately on a new, novel, honorable, and 
eae enterprise. Only pushers, who can make 

rom $5 to $10 a day, wanted. Address Davin W. 





Me, 751 Broadway, New York. 
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urniture 


6X8 East20S‘ny, 


Unique and Tasteful Designs 


IN THOROUGHLY WELL-MADE 


FURNITURE 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Warren Ward & Co., 


Designers aud Manufacturers, 


6 p and 8 East 20th Street, New York. 


WASTE 


EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Our Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk are 
known far and wide, and are in great demand 
Price, 40 cents per box. Club orders of ten 
boxes get one extra. Crazy Stitches in each 
package. One dozen applique flowers and 
figures, only 50 cents. Send Postal Note. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


169 ) Broadway. N. ¥. 62! Warket St., Phila, 











THE WORLD RENOWNED SALVATOR 
FOR INVALI)S AND THE. AGED, AN 
INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
GROWTH AND PROTECTION OF IN- 
FANTS AND CHILDREN, A.SUPERIOR 
NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS 
AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL & 
AGENT IN ALL DISEASES OF 


THE STOMACH AND. UCTES TINE. 


Pes BY’ 3’ SHIPPING DEPOT 
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J, B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE C0. 


16 years perfect success, 12,631 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating $8,369,200 
All the Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity to amount of 


_ We_have decided to place ouenres on a plane above every cence. 
hat we negotiate will bear our full legal 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE OF BOTH PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, 


Interest 6 per cent, payable as in the past, by half yearly coupons, at the 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK. 
Assets to the value of nearly a MILLION DOLLARS are pledged by our guarante: 
"ACTS AND FIGURES, FORMS, AND 150 TESTIMONIALS 

dur law Department will collect Bonds and other securities in all the Western States for individuals and cory poration 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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1626269010909 00310 
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Northern and Southern Capitalists. 


and New Hampshire. 


Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON REAL ESTATE, 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


A Corporation with a PAID OP CA CAPITAL OF $200, 000 composed of 


Over Seven-eighths of Stockholders reside in New York, Massachusetts 
Send for Circulars and Forms. 


TETAS LOAN AGENCY, 
CORSICANA, 


TEXAS. 
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THIS: ENGLISH DINNER SERVICE, | 


Quality Guaranteed, Richly Decorated in Brown, Black, and Red, the Dishes and Platters | 
being of the new Square Shape, as shown in the sketch helow 
| 
| 











PRICE OF SET, $35. 





DEBENTURES. 


The immense and increasing demand in 
the agricultural districts of the West for 
Eastern capital to improve and stock newly 
purchased farms has led to great improve- 
ments in the method of negotiating Western 
farm mortgages. The debentures issued by 
the Fidelity Loan & Trust Co. of Storm 
Lake, lowa, advertised on another page, 
belong to a system which has many ad- 
vantages, and is worthy of the careful 
investigation of any one interested in this 
class of investments. These debentures 
are obiigations of the company, who are 
responsible for the prompt payment of both 
interest and principal. They are secured by 
first mortgages on improved farms, and for 
each series of $50,000 an cqual amount of 
these mortgages are deposited with the 
Metropolitan Trust Co. of New York, 
and do not represent in the aggregate more 
than forty per cent. of the value of the 
property. The Treasurerof the company, 
William G. Clapp, 7 Nassau Street, New 
York, will send a pamphlet explaining 
more fully their debenture system, or give 
any further information that may be de- 
sired. 








CLAREMONT COLONY 


Offers great inducements. Send for free 
illustrated circulars and maps. J, F. Mancha, 
Claremont, Va. 
MABAME PORTER’&S COUGH BALBAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty ver ifty years. 

Pare blood is qenciasely poceens in order to 


enj y perfect health. ‘8s Sarsaparilia puri- 
fies ths blood and strengthens the system. 


No opium in Pisu’s Uure for Consumption. 
©ures where other remedies fall. 25 cents 











z Too O <<f “ta Cholera, artum 
and a Feethine. A pre-digested 9 tna for 
Bowectt Consumptives, Convalescen 


——— LY in Diseases. 
and i Feeding gor | Infants, mailed is. 


JAMES PYLE, 











PEARLINE 
ts BEST THING KNOWN vv 
WASHING«» BLEACHING 


1M HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAi 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfactior 
Mo family, rich or poor should be without tt 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitation 
well designed to mislead. PEARLUNE is th: 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, an: 
giways bears the above eymbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORU 
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ORGAN & PIANO C0 


154 Tremont 8t., Boston. 149 Wabash Ave., 
46 EB, 14th Bt, (Union 8q.), B, ¥. 
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ComPRISING 120 Preces. 
12 Dinner Plates. 
32 Breakfast Plates. 
| 12 Tea Plates. 
| 12 Sauce Plates 
12 Butter Plates. 
12 Soup Plates 
Large Platter. 
Medium Platter 
Medium Piatter 
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es 






















+ Small Platter. 

4 Covered Dishes. 
Vegetable Dishes. | 
Soup Tureen. 


Gravy Boat 
Salad Bow! 
Pickle Dishes. 


12 Tea Cups & 


1 
1 Sauce Tureen. 
1 
1 


. j 
Sancers, 


120 PIECES, 335. 
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: OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
} Fulton and Clark Sts. Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


Chicago Store, 145 State St. 





CEE 








3 minutes from Brooklyn Bridge 








The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no botling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. re As dealsr or sand (Q stamps 
for trial can. LO. BUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


THE ANTHONY STEEL PLATE 
FURNACE. 





ANTHONY 
STEEL 


PLATE 
FURNAGE 


A STRICTLY SANITARY HEATER. 


Reproducing in the house all the purity of $= 
ternal stmosphere at the temperature 





Tespiration. Has heavy steel plate 

erless Grate, Gas-Tight is. Dove nections, ‘and all 

the latest improvements i. heat the = 
regu burns les« coal than any 

furnace made, and when wand is considered ie the 

lowest in 

autborities ae wipes ca for dwelling house use, 

and the most favotabie te ealth of the family. 


The co: tion and Sanitary application of this 

furnace is y described i = Dege 

entitled “Our Homes; How to Heat and Ventil: 

Them.” This book will be mailed free to any one 

on receipt of 6 cents in Prnteony 

SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CoO, 
Manufacturers, 


2 and 54 UNion STREET, Bostos, Masa. 


New York Agency, 106 & 108 Beekman St. 


FOR INVALIDS. 

We make & «pe 
cialty of every- 
thing for the com 
fort of invalids, 
such as the Back 














ung. Boctiaine, 
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er oreo Nighi ¢ airs, 
Lrutches, Banitary Kuvver uvods, lovalids’ Beds, 


Commiodes, etc. Our Tilustrated Oatalogue of 8) 
Sargent Wie t 
Sargent M’f'¢ Co., 814 & 816 Broadway, New York. 








WHEATLET|sipersr "rate 


REAKE. Ont’ Maal 

BREAK PAST ot in Sve atime 
FOOD. Fart fe cam, SS 
Absolately the Best,' Ask your rou hed it. 


FRANKLIN M: 
1. W*BEARDSLEY'S ‘GOWNS 


est 5 A  v~ 
Mill Agents. Send for circulars and price lst. 
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ARTIFICIAL ITALIAN AIR. 


The American Ammoniaphone Company, y, Limtted, have pleasure in announcing that 
they have putchased from.the English Company, 52 Oxford St., London, the sole rights 
to manufacture and sell] Ammoniaphones in America, The services of 


DR. CARTER MOFFAT, 


Of London, England, who will shortly arrive in New York, have been seourcd. 


















DR. MOFFAT was formerly fessor in the Glasgow College 


Senior’and Principal Demon- nlbcnectarepdtateieanas 


strator In the Royal College Gold Medalist, with Diploma 


of Honor, Cousin of the late 


of Surgeons, Edinburgh, Pro- 


fassor of Chemistry, Mateda Rev, Robert Moffat, the Africar 


Medica and Toxicology, Glas- 3 Missionary, and Father-in-law 


gow, and Tachnicolagical Pro- of Dr. Livingstone, the Ex- 


Eaten, 





For Strengthening and Enriching the Voice, and for the Immediate 
Relief and Prompt and Permanent Cure of 


CATARRH, HAY FEVER, the Nose, Throat, 
ASTHMA, ' CONSUMPTION, | Chest and 
BRONCHITIS, And affections of | Bronchial Tubes, 


BY THE INHALATION OF ARTIFICIAL ITALIAN AIR. 


i ad oe? foe My ay aged HAVE BEEN SOLD DURING THE PAST 
THE INSTRUMENT 18 RECOMMENDED BY 4,800 DOC- 
TORS, THE FOLLOWING ARE SELECTED. FROM UPWARDS OF 20,000 UNSO- 
LICITED REPORTS RECEIVED, THE ORIGINALS OF WHICH MAY BE SEEN AT 

THE COMPANY'S ROOMS, 30 E. 14TH 8T., NEW YORK, 


re of. Tre mu Depnce Or Ware. —"tIt fet valuable.’ | Rev. W. Bar AITREX —'‘ Derived much benefit.” 
rie inist ngland).— | Dr. ARMAND SamPtR.—“ Strongly recommend it, 
oe Seon reo 4 eel mensely Sant ° | Dr. Frep Logan.—' Instantly relieved.” 
Mre. Jamés Brown yis — great service to | Dr. Amos B. Jonrs.—“* ‘Recommend it to my patiente.’ 





me. | strongly réecomuy n. Kvgeng_Cronin.—" I advise its use.” 
Mipam Parti.—* Most beneficial * | Dr. Born! Waris —" OF reat walue.'’ 
Mas. Lanersy.—" a it is invaiaeyte” | RD TESAOE Eoersens, _ best opinion.” 
LADY RORILL, “wonderful invention.”* OLCOMBE _* ugh, recomme ond its nse 
4DAM A’ my ity recommend its use.’ Dn. H. LeCanon.~“ Will permanently benetit.’ 


ppp —“ Thanks bane Ta | Dr. . Resets. —" Found it Pratiefactory.” 
Mapam ce natn fxn eppre orTRoUs.—‘' Of great worth.’ 
pe Ourrgn eerT eh ye veofit.” R. VrcaRtno.—“ Can be used freely." 
Ba weg “e cme deri refit 7" | Dr. Rose." A decided improvement.’ 
EAN VauGnan.—" Now quite yecovered.’ Dr. Coomns.—'' It simply astounded me.” 


on receipt of post card, * History of the Ammoni: aphone,"* showing how thou- 
ye have been iramediately relieved, and promptly and permanently cured by 
he uae of thie a eaigue invention. The extraordinary utility of the “ Ammonia- 
=. S oie — a Ade the Company's rooms, $0 E. sth its» Row 
Vor where the cal Adviser w py to answer any inquiries, 
jeither ‘personally or by Wetter, withont c’ ? : oe 





Very Rev. 











Reduced fatsi simile of the Amami 


Atal length 25 inches, 





The Ainlapibn will last a Tife time and will be sent, carriage paid, on receipt of $8. 


THE AMERICAN AMMONIAPHONE at Liwrren, 90 E. ldtw Sr., WEW YORK 
Ag NTS ert. < DU a 
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janes 100 new and popular songs sent free to 
all who send 4 cents to postage. 1.0 
ee, P.O, VICKERY, Augusta, 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THE CRY OF THE DREAMER, 


By Joun Borie O'REILLY. 





I am tired of planning and toiling 
In the crowded hives of men ; 
Heart-weary of building and spoiling, 
And spoiling and building again. 
And I long for the dear old river 
Where I dreamed my youth away 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a toiler dies in a day. 


I am sick of the showy seeming 
Of a life that is half a lie; 
Of the faces lined with scheming 
In the throng that hurries by. 
From the sleepless thoughts’ endeavor 
I would go where the children play ; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a thinker dies in a day. 


I feel no pride, but pity, 

For the burdens the rich endure ; 
There is nothing sweet In the city 

But the patient lives of the poor. 
Oh, the little hands too sk !Iful, 

And the child-mind cho«ed with weeds! 
The daughter's heart grown willful, 

And the father’s heart that bleeds ! 


No, no! from the street’s rude bustle, 
From trophies of mart and stage, 

I would fly to the woods’ low rustle 
And the meadows’ kindly page. 

Let me dream as of old by the river, 
And be loved for the dream alway ; 

For a dreamer lives forever, 


And atoilerdiesinaday. -—[Selected. 





WHAT I KNOW. 

Br Amy Evizapeta Lrien. 
I know 
Where the prettlest flowers grow ; 
Not the kind that a cool wind kills, 
That live in pots on our window sills, 
But blossoms that bloom of their own free wills, 
All golden and speckled, and shaped like bells, 
And filled with sweetest smells, 


And I know 

Where the most musical breezes blow, 

And where the blackberries ripen first, 

And how the flying squirrel’s bables are nursed, 
And when the nut burrs are ready to burst, 

And where the birds come to bathe and drink. 
And ohirp aud chatter ; and—somehow—I think 


That I know 

Where dozens of children oaght to go 

(I'd like to go with them to show them the way), 

And make up their minds that they'd go and 
stay 

(For you can't learn everything in a day). 

And I'm a'most sure that perhaps by and by 

They'd know very nearly as much as T. 

—[{Harper’s Young People. 


HELEN OF TROY. 
By FLorence P&aAcock. 





Long years ago he bore to a land beyond the 
sea, 
To a city fair and stately, that renowned must 
ever be 
Through all ages yet to follow, for the Nght 
shed there by me. 
Iam Helen; where is Troy? 


They have told me not a roof-tree nor a wall is 
standing now, 
That o’erthrown {a the great altar, where ten 
thousand once did bow, 
While on high to Aphrodite rose the solemn 
bymn and vow. 
Iam Helen; where is Troy? 


Do they deem thus the story of my life will pass 
away? 
Troy betrayed, and all who loved me slain upon 
that fatal day, 
Shall but make the memory of me evermore 
with men to stay. 
I am Helen ; where ts Troy ? 


Fools! to dream that time can ever make the 
tale of Troy grow old; 

Buried now is every hero, and the grass green 
o'er the mold. 

But of her they fought and died for, every age 
shall yet be told. 

Iam Helen; where {is Troy ? 
—[Spectator. 


MAN. 
By W. J. O'RgaRDON. 
What a queer combination of cheek and perver- 
sity, 

Insolence, pride, gab, impudence, enmity, 
Jealousy, hate, scorn, baseness, insanity, 
Honor, truth, wisdom, virtue, urbanity, 

Is that whimsical biped called man! 


Who can fathom the depths of his innate de- 
pravity ? 
To-day he's all gayety, to-morrow all gravity ; 
For blowing his own horn he has a propensity, 
Even under clouds of singular density, 
O mystical clay-bank called man! 


He can be the source of beastly brutality, 
Be modest and meek, or indulge in hilarity, 
Don airs and graces of saintly totality, 
Or equal the devil in daring rascality, 

This curious enigma called man. 
—[Exchange. 


A NEW PHASE OF DARWINISM. 


A DEVELOPMENT OF HEREDITY ; THE PowER 
or Fait ; A SEARCH FOR PurRITY ; A RE- 
GENERATION OF BLOOD; THE SAVING 
POWER OF PURITY. 


Erasmus Darwin, the man of science, the 
poet, and the good physician, came to Litch- 
field, Staffordshire, England, fresh from the 
University of Edinburgh, about the year 1760, 
when he was not thirty years ofage. Hetook 
an humble sulte of rooms on a street that 
overlooked the silvery Trent, and at once 
entered), practice, which ina joceray 
short. ‘became extensive and lucrative, 
With professional popularity he gained social 
distinction , pg the young pedple of the 
town. In the shadow of the noble Cathedral 
he found friendship and association, such as 
had been denied the other great Litchfield 
man, Samuel Johnson, and such as bad been 
given Litchfieldians like Gilbert Walmsley 
and Henry Hervey. There were young ladies 
of rank and wealth who smiled on him, ani 
were willing to givetheir money and titles in 
exchange for his love, but he cared not. 
Marriage was far from his thoughts. His 
profession was his all. He had no time for 
love or pleasure. 

In 1768 he was called upon one day by 
Thomas Chaffee, a wealthy brewer, who com- 
plained of a severe pain in his stomach. The 
doctor had been doing a great dealto stay the 
tide of intemperance that was cursing the 
borough, but his words had not weighed 
against the product of Chaffee’s malt. Now 
a chance for an effective temperance lecture 
was at hand. 

‘*Thomas,”’ he said, ‘“‘ you have got a can- 
cer. Your liquor caused it. I cannot cure 
you. Yon have committed suicide; but, for 
God’s sake, stop your brewing before you 
commit unnumbered homicides.” 

Quite naturally, such plain language dis- 
pleased the brewer, and he went home en- 
raged. His daughter Sinat sbared her 
father’s anger when she heard of the young 
doctor's words, and, having a wild spirit of 
her own, she forthwith called on Dr, Darwin 
to show her resentment. The outcome of the 
call was that the lady admired the pbysician’s 
quiet courage of couviction, and he recipro- 
cated by admiring her championship of her 
father and his vocation. 

The result was mutual love and a marriage 
engagement. Jn a few months Thomas 
Chaffee was dead of gastric cancer, and his 
daughter had shown her Jove for Dr. Darwin 
by selling the brewery, and by working hand 
in hand with him to diminish drunkenness. 
She would do anything for him, and she 
loved him with most beautiful strength and 
depth of affection. 

But the doctor was too scientific to be a true 
lover. He was too much like his grandson. 
The girl pleased him well, but, after a pro- 
tracted engagement, he heartlessly broke it 
by arguing to himself and his flancée that it 
was probable that she would inherit her 
father’s terrible malady, and that such a 
probability would entail a burden of unhap 
piness on them both. Such cool reasoning 
was a dreadful blow to the orphan girl, and, 
a3 nothing was left to bind her to ber native 
town, she soon emigrated to America. Dr. 
Darwin removed from Litchfield to Derby a 
little later, aud won great fame as an author 
and a scientist, and hada home that might 
have been happy. 

Sinai Chaffee could not forget her first love. 
Finding a home with relatives near Albany, 
she lived a atet maiden life for many years, 
aud never entered society. Amasa Converse 
went frequently from his home in Windsor, 
Massachusetts, to Albany, and when the 
next June came up the Hudson there was a 
bloom of orange blossoms at the Van Ness 
mansion-house, and Chancellor John Lansing 
gave away the bride, the fair and gentle 


Sinai. Mr. Converse was a farmer, but he 
ve his wife a pleasant home among the 
Berkshire hills. hen her first-born came, 


and they told her it was a son, she said, 
* His name shall be Erasmus Darwin Con 
verse.’’ 

The years passed happily. Afterward 
there were born two daughters, and then the 
mother died. On her dying bed she told her 
sister-in-law of her early love. 

‘* There ig no cancer in my blood,” she 
said, when the fury of fever had inflamed 
her veins ; ‘but, Polly, I fear that my boy 
may sometime suffer from the d — 

Polly only smiled at such an , bat she 
did not forget it. Darwin Converse grew a 
stalwart and healthy lad, but he had his 
mother’s gentle and retiring manner. His 
tather marr and sent the boy away 
to school, wheré for a chum be had George 
Dana FEastis, and where he made the close 


The poet was soon away to the city, but he 
left young Converse in Cummington, where 
for a quarter of a century they met every 
summer, and kept thcir friendship warm. 
Converse was & farmer, but he was a scholar 
and a philosopher, and his secluded life was 
never other than happy. Marrying a wife, 
and a successful life, he passed middle age 
aod never knew a day of sickness. (ne 
autumn day in 1873 he drove from Cumming- 
ton to Piusfield, and, as was his custom, 
took dinner with his aunt, Mrs. Polly Pratt. 

“* Why do you wear a muffler ?”’ she asked 


**My throat pains me some,’’ he said, 
“‘and so I bundié it up.” | 

The old lacy asked to see his ailing throat, 
and noticed on one of the tonsils a small 
scarlet spot. 

** Can it be—caticer ?” she enecatt, remem- 
bering his mother’s prophetic fears. 

The next time the fatner went to Pittsfield 
it was three months later, and it was to con- 








sult a physician abont his throat, Dr. C, D. 


acquaintance of William Cullen. Bryant. ; 


Mills examined him, a nd, finding his system 
in prime condition, was inclined to treat him 
for an entirely local affection. 

‘* Doctor,’ said the sage old aunt. ‘isn’t it 
cone ?” and she told of the hereditary lia- 

ility. 

The next time that the doctor looked at 
the circumecribed, angry redness, he recog- 
nized the antecedent heredity, and knew the 
narticular direction that the morbid action 
had taken. ‘Cancer,’ he said; and in his 
opinion coincided Dr. Wm. Warren Greene, 
Dr. Thomas Hun, Dr. A. N. Allen, and sev- 
eral other eminent surgeons. It was cancer, 
at the best terrible, but in this case made 
more terrible by its inaccessibility. 

The prophecy, born of outraged love, was 
falfilled ; and while Charles Darwin was sur- 
prisirg the world with his brilliant. theories, 
the sou of his grandfather’s wronged first love 
was feeling deathly pain as he breathed the 
keen Massachusetts air. 

One day, as the farmer read his paper. he 
chanced to see an item which told of a Phil- 
adelphia physician who was treating diseases 
with a compound form of oxygen. The 
farmer Jiked the idea, and in the summer he 
went to Philadelphia. Dreading lest he was 
to fall into the hands of a charlatan, he gave 
Dr. G. R. Starkey an assumed name, and 
showed bim bis throat. After an examina- 
tion he said, ‘‘ Doctor, if your treatment will 
purify my blood I want it.’’ ‘'The inhala- 
tion,”’ answered the physician, ‘‘ will do just 
this if you will give it time. It will render 
your system able to throw off the matter that 
causes the disease.’’ 

‘**Tama believer. Begin your treatment,” 
was all the man could sav. 

Advanteges were realized at once. The 
system that had begun to totter under the 
burden of the terrible disease was speedily 
vitalized, and gradually the throat lesion be 
gan to ussume the appearance of healthy 
healing. ‘* My throat is well,” he was soon 
able to say, and, with the exception of a cic- 
atrictal spot tn plsce of the ulcer. he never suf- 
fered further inconventence. Of course the 
physicians bad to admit that he was cured 
though Dr. Mills was inclined to doubt. 

Alonzo Morse, a worthy citizen of Vine- 
land, N. J.. was a cousin of Mr. Converse, 
and had a cancer at the inner canthus of his 
left eye. He was induced to try the Treat- 
ment, and was cured, as hundreds of repu- 
table citizens of Vineland and Dalton, Mass., 
can testify. Said Mr. Morse to a reporter: 
‘That Philadelphia doctor saved my life 
and I am sitive that there is no other 
phrsieian who can cure cancer.” 

Thia is but one of a hundred singular, 
chronic cases whose relief and final cure has 
ee their friends view it as almost a mir 
acle, 

The above testimonial is published, not to 
claim for the Compourd Oxygen a cure of 
any specific disease, but as a marked illus- 
tration of the way it cures all afflictions. 
The process is that of revitalizing the physical 
organism, so that it is restored to a state of 
naturai health. Now, it is to be well noted 
that this revitalization {s not an artificial 
supply of a given amount of vitality, which 
is to be soon exhausted, thus leaving the 
system in the same condition in which iff 
was ; but it puts the organs whose functions 
it 1s to generate vitality in a state of full 
health, This testimonial was written by the 
we'l known writer, *‘ Rev. M. C. Cogswell,” 
without our suggestion or knowledge, and 
sent tous. We have kept it two years, and 
have taken pains to establish its authenticity. 
Being satisfied on that point, we allow it to 
go forth, not for the purpose of roliciting 
cases of cancer for treatment. We have 
never seen a case of cancer thorougbly cured 
by Componnd Oxygen, but we have seen 
enough of its effects in cancerous cases to 
be convinged that many of them might be 
cured {f taken in time. 

In corroboration of this statement we give 
the following account of a case sent to us by 
a, an estimable lady of Millersburg, 
Ohio. 


August 31, 1886. 

“TI think you have said in some of your 
circulars that you did not claim that the 
Compound Oxygen would ‘ perform surgical 
operations or cure cancer.’ 1 think I can 
now say that it has cured what would have 
been cancer two years ago had it not been 
treated according to your directions. While 
using the Oxygen by inhalation, I also bathed 
the sore, or rather covered it with a cloth 
saturated with inhaler water, at morning 
and at night, as directed, since it became 
worse through neglect of the treatment last 
spring, and am happy to ray that I regard it 
as cured, although I still apply the water. 
The itehing and gnawing sensation is gone, 
the last vestige of scab has disappeared, and 
there is only a small discolored depression 
(very slight) left to tell of the trouble now. 
have used nothing for it whatever except 
yourtreatment, eo the cure can be ascribed 
to nothing else.” 
The Compound Oxygen has now received 
a world-wide reputation for its efficiency in 
curing chronic diseases. The afflicted will 
find facts and testimonials greatly to their 
interest in the Treatise on Compound 
Oxygen; and their publications on various 
diseases, which are all sent free upon appli- 
cation. addressed to Drs. Starkey «& Palen, 
No. 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Mrs. CHARLOTTE LisLt, OF CHICAGO, well known 
tothe Western press, ascribes the cure of a danger- 
ous cough, accompanied by bleeding at the lungs, 
to Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar. “ My cough.” 
she says, “ threatened to suffocate me,. . . but this 
remedy has removed it.” 


@lenf’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 84. 
GormanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions, 26 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. Ma, 





Pike’s Teothache Drops curein 1 Minute, Sa) 






Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Is a peculiar medicine. It is carefully prepared 
from Sarsaparilla, Dandelion, Mandrake, Dock, 
Pipsissewa, Juniper Berries. and other well-known 
and valuable vegetable remedies, by a pecullar 
combination, proportion, and process, giving to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla curative power not posseased 
by other medicines. It effects remarkable cures 
where others fail. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifier before the public. It 
eradicates every impurity, and cures Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Botls, Pimples, all Humors, Dyspepsia, 
Biliousness, Sick Headache, Indigestion, General 
Debility, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Kidney and 
Liver Complaints, overcomes that tired feeling, 
creates an appetite, and builds up the system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has met pecullar and unparalleled success at home, 
Such has become its popularity in Lowell, Mass., 
where it is made, that whole neighborhoods are 
(taking it at the same time.! | Lowell druggists seli 
more of Hood’s Sarsapsrilla than of all other 
sarsaparillas or blood purifiers. The same success 
is extending all over the country. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
only by C. Il. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 





























OSTON STINGS 
Builders _- the Grand Orfans in ES ple 


the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
3 Music ial” Cinclanath and of — 130 


CHURCH ORGANS sor 


ew stylesof Panton Orncans, atfrom $500 to $i 
and upwards MUSIC COMMITTE 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to a) 
{or al 1 infomation connected with our 


TIV: ROULARS and ficati 
application, Second-hand ane forged 


THE VERY_BEst 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTR‘, 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivable use. Ca 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 006 
20 Washington St, | 88 E. 
Chicago, 


Boston, Mass. 
- MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 
for Churches, Schools, etc ; alse 
Chimes and Peals. for more thas 
half a century noted for supertorite 
ver all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for C 

Sebools, Fire Alarms, Parma, o6@ Buea) 

WARRANTED, Catalogne send Free 
VONDUTEW © TIER Cetra @ 


McShane Bell Foundry 
s Finest Crade Mt 
HIMES AND Peas for CHURC 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Addzese 
H. McSHANE 
Baltimare M4 


We make a specialty of givin 
remiums for the dormin of 
‘ea Clubs for our pure Teas 
and Coffees. We defy the 
world on price andquelitv. No house gives same 
quality goods and premiums. A host of useful and 
ornamental articles to select from, Silver-plated 
Casters for $5, $7, and $!Vorders. Silver 
lated Tea Sets, elegant designs, for 
30 and $50 or ders; or beautiful 
Gold-Band China Tea Set or handsome 
Decorated Dinner Set, Moss Rose Toilet Set, Gold 
snd Silver Watches, Clocks, etc. Illustrated price 
and premium list and full particulars sent free. 
Special Offer: To every tenth person 
that answers this advertisement we will 
send free one pound of choice Tea. 
Wrike at once. NATIONAL TEA 
AND COFFKE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


TO 
sreatest Inducements exer of. 


fered. Now's your time to get, 
up orders for our celebrated 

eas and Coffeea, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
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THE . 
GREATAMERICAN 





COMPANY 


d Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Dictionary, For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TE ‘O., 

P. O. Bax 289, 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





] Send sIX Cents 


for a sample 


AAT 


| And Pair of Caffs. 
Indispensable and economical fur hot weather. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERS IRLE. 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 


Its causes, and a new and suc 
ceeatul CURE at your own 
home, by one who was deaf 


twenty-eight years. Treated by most of the 
noted specialists without benefit. Cured himself in 
three months, and since then bundreds of others. 
ane T. S. PAGE, 
NO. 








Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 

















iculars sent on application 
West Slat Street, New York City. 


by Peck’s Pat. Inprowap 
CURE DEAF Cuspionep Ear Darema, 
the Ww en heard distinctly. 


Comfortable, invisible, Illustrated book & proo * FREE. Address 
or call on F, HISCOX, 83 Broadway, N.Y, ‘Name this papes, 
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32 


THE CHRISTIAN 





UNION. 





VoL 34, No. 13. 





ORIENTAL 


DEPARTMENT 


W.&J.Sloane 


invite attention to their 
new collection of 


PERSIAN, INDIA, |: 
AND TURKEY 


CARPETS: 


in choice designs and color- 
ings. Among the latter will 
be found Oushak, Chiordes, 
Bahndure, Kirman, Sivas, | 5 
and the new quality known 
as Afgha-, 
sesses all the luster and 
sheen of the Antique Car- 
pet. a Fe 


The attention of connois- 
seurs is especially called to 
a very fine assortment of 
small Antique Rugs. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


OP PICE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Compan 


New Yore, January 28d, 1886 
The Trustees, in Conformity to Ue Charter of | 
Company, submit the following Statement of : 
affaires on the 81st of December, 1885 : 
Premiuns on wy Risks from ist 
canary, 1885, to 8ist December, 
DD: cdvenantebeiebeds ub tebesavheen dui "$3,956,618 oe 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
Dlsichessesesken 1,839,525 10 


OF 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- ‘ 
uary, 1885, to Sist Speman, 1885, $38,770,004 8¢ 
x; * during the - 





ss $1, 915,00067 
miums and 
$776,712 42 
The Com y bas the follo assets, vis. : 
United and State of New 
York 8 City, Bank, and other 
le TT I I D $9,034,685 00 


eee eeeeeees 























ending 8ist December, 1885, which 
cortihoates will be issued on and Tuesday 
tee Fourth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. H. OHAPMAN, Seorstary. 
TRUSTEES: 
I. D, JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. 
v= H. MOORE, ARI MARSHALL 
LOW REDERICK H. COSSITT, 
& A RAVEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN OTT 
BENJAMIN H FIELD, JAMESG. DE FOREST 
JOSIAH 0. LOW, CHARLES D. LEVERIGH, 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, JOHN L. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, " K. DENTON 
HORACE GRAY GEORGE 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HENRY EF. HAWLEY 
WILLIAM # MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
C. A. HAN ISAAC BELL, 
JOHN D. ETT, EDWAED D FLOYD-JONEA, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ‘SON W. HARD. 
CHAS. P. BURDETT feOMAS MATTE AND 
ZDMUND W. CORLI&s, 





JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Iresident, 
W. H. H. MOORK, 24 Vice-President. 
& A. RAVEN, 34 Vice President, 





WANTED “'Efvms to 


LEARN TEL ECRAPHY, 
pg . Address 
sherman Telegraph Co, » Ohio, 


which poss and 


DR. JAEGER'S 


827 and 829 Broadway, 
New York. 


L. C. HOPKINS, Manager. 


DR, JAEGER’S WOOLEN CLOTHING is called san- 

oon , not because the garments are “ medicated,” 
use they — made of a mai 

~ ae Sor the cl hing af an ny A Ly.) 

therefo! mb ester properties (non- 

tivity =} heat and nlity to cantoends which 

make it auxiliary to the functions of that great 

= onndhy REGULATING ORGAN, the Human Skin. 

The garments are all made of absolutely pure 
wool, and of every description for men, women, and 
children. 

The ea is also woven, cut, and made with 

special reference to its relations to the body, ana- 

prone pon ologically. 

ent, Chenetems, | made under the far 
aoe conducive to 
improving, and restoring it. 

The ean manufactured from “ ae a 

beautifully oe texture of na 
dyed w wool, is fine, soft, “smooth as silk,” Sows not 
te the skin,” can be worn with the greatest 
couteeat in summer and winter. 

Writing of this Underwear, Dr. Harr. President 
= oe National Health Society of Great Britain, 

: “I consider it a contribution to Hygiene of the 
haghest fmportance.” 

THE SANATORY BOOTS AND SHOES, worn yan 
the SaNaTORY Socks, keep the feet clean, fresh, dry, 
warm. “free from corns and other feet 
troubles. 

W. LEONARD, of Bristol, Eng., 58 

“Till I used your boots, I never Sow what it was 
to have warm feet in the winter,” and of the 

SANATORY HATS, which keep . ‘xr a= 4 
and cool, the same writer states 
comfortable hat I have ever had.” 

THE SANATORY BEDDING, of pure, undyed Wool 
or Camel-Hair, is protective against cold and chills, 
and high ly conducive to sound, restful Coe, ae. 
cially for af — hh suffering from insom 
neuralgic 

All these materials are free from noxious dyes, and 

designed with reference to Qeauty, 
we nt convenien.-e, in all wb respects the 
eens nape ents are pronounced by the 
lnbest me aot authorities to be ogy superior 
to those made of any other fabrics. of 
prices sent by mail. an ional aid mai) 
orders. References by RB ission: Messrs H. B. 
CLaFLix & Co., New _% . OF THE METROPO 
Lis, New York ; Messrs & & Co., Bankers, 
No. 7 Wall Street; on Kireauee & Co., Bankers, 
No. 68 Wall Street. July, 1886. 


Every 
4 AF 








CARPETS. 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
FROM THE OLDEST AND MOST CELEBRATED 
LOOMS OF EUROPE AND AMERICA WE ARE NOW 
OFFERING AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER 

KNOWN FOR FINE AND RELIABLE GOODS. 


RARE BARGAINS, 


(THIS WEEK.) 
500 PCS. VELVETS, BEST QUALITY AND DE 
SIGNS, JUST RECEIVED AND PLACED ON SALE 
AT LESS THAN MANUFACTURERS’ COST OF 
PRODUCTION. 


1,000 PCS. BEST BODY BRUSSELS AND ALL WOOL 
EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS AT EQUALLY 
LOW FIGURES. 


INGRAIN ART #QUARES, DRUGGETS, 
RUGS, AND MATS AT LESS THAN 
AUCTION PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY 


FOR FURNITURE COVERINGS AND DRAPERIES 
IN THE FINEST IMPORTED FABRICS, AT 
FABULOUSLY LOW PRICES, 

5) PAIRS CHENILLE CURTAINS AT 612; WORTH 
$16. 

1,00) PATRS LACK CURTAINS (TAPED EDGE) AT $2; 
WORTH #5. 


WINDOW SHADES [4 SPECIALTY). 


* SHEPPARD KNAPP & op 





SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH 8T. 
Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW oe 

Fine White Eesesietn Dinner Dinner Seta, 

Bie bend Onina Te nd China, Tea ket, 1 procs ek 
Richly Decorated Beta i 

Decorated — 10 t-4 

I er Seta, all — ond ¢ Sone, eu 
—— 


= Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc., 
WM {50 ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
and Price List mailed free on 4 
VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
HADLEY’sS, 1- as Sooper | institute, N. ¥. City. 
Orders packed ap. 4¥-Y- or steamer of 
sharge. Sent C. *. or on receipt of P.O. M. Order. 











WANTS 








(| Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measut ¢) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only 
Sar fifteen cents per line.) 


Wanted—Work. A young woman wishes a 
position as bookkeeper, seamstress, companion 
Please address ae 





or housekeeper. 
Woman,” care this office. 


Sauitary Woolen System C0,, 


R. H. MAGY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 12theT., 
NEW YORK, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION 18 DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE AND 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 
HATS AND ‘BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
Satins, Velvets, and Plushes. 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, and GLOVES 


POR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES J AND COLORINGS. 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S&S OF THE 
CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND OF 
WONDERFUL WEARING 


VELVETEENS, 


NOTED FOR [TS RICH COLOR AND CLOSE RE- 
SEMBLANCE TO SILK VELVET. 39 
SHADES, PRICE, 74 CENTS. TO 
PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED 
STAR IS STAMPED ON THE 
BACK OF EVERY SEC 
OND YARD. 


GOODS 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R.H. MACY & CO. 


JamesMcCreery&Co. 


display this week a special ship- 
ment of rich Plush and Wool Fabrics 
for the Falland Winter Season. 

A very large stock of Black Silks 
in the newest and most approved 
weaves are now on exhibition. 

Special notice is given of a great 
sale intheir Linen Department. Fine 
Bleached Table Damasks will be 
offered at 50 cts., 65 cts., 75 cts., 
85 cts.,and $1 per yard; also a great 
variety of fine Table-cloths, Nap- 
kins, Towels, etc., at a large dis- 
count from regular prices. 

Mail orders receive prompt atten- 
tion. 


Broadway & 11th St., 


New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 


DOREMUS & GORBETY, 
FURNITURE 


" opprtaacorud acta 


Office and Warerooms, 
148, 150, 152, AND 154 WEST 23D ST., 


Near 7th Avenue, New Yerk. 





WINTER SANITARIUM 
AT LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 

t , 
In the gum pind bate relt ; Pag’ bag and air; ete 
thermal, salt, medicated, and all dropathie baths 
ish movements. 


1 to June 1, with or without tesatpest, 
H. J. CATE, M.D. 


WANTED. 





A YOUNG WOMAN of clear perceptions and 
good address who can adapt herself to our busi- 
ness will be paid a liberal salary. Address 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 





27 Park Place, New York, 


Se ee 


AG nolo, 
Constable RK; we 


AUTUMN NOVELTIES 


AT RETAIL. 


An extensive stock of choice 
Styles ot Striped, Fancy Figured 
Brocades, Moire Antiques, Moire 
Francais, Fleur de Soie, Faille 
Francais Gold and Silver Effects, 
etc., suitable for Street or Evening 
Wear. Also, a fine assortment of 
the leading makes in 


BLACK SILKS. 


An Unsurpassed Stock of 


BLACK AND OOLORED 


Plain, Striped, and Fancy Figured 


PLUSHES, VELVETS, AND 
CLOAKINGS. 


Broadway Ks 9th ét. 














EDUCATIONAL. 
AMERICAN 


Bast TEACHERS, nd Foncion, 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions, 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 





FEW BOYS taken and prepared for colleg 
A under my personal supervision. Highest refer. 
ences “ae when requested. 


LLAN M. NORTH, Binghamton, N, Y. 


A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 


for Both Sexes which is expecteu to the best. 
Everything modern. New (1886) ding—lower 
stories granite, upper of brick. Hill country, & 


miles from New York, 5 from Sing jb Bs 
S225. ne heppaqua ! Mountain I natitute, » Chap: 


CLAVERACK (N.Y. ) COLLEGE 


and HUDSON RIVER 

educational advantages to Boys and Girls. New 

classes formed Nov. 15. $172.50 covers Board and 

ow 3 = ay Ke ¢ Music, Art. and Elocu 
on for balance o' ool year fro 

Send for — Catal ogee micaiilinmed 


.H. FLACK, A.B., President. 











i *OLisH AND FRENCH 8CH 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY ct 
reen ° 
Not a “fashionable echool. its sim is to ms _ 
Post-Graduate eee 
lars address the Principal, ¥ M 1 


Misses A. and Mh ee aa 


Girls’ School, 2,021 Fifth Avenue. oth 
ents. Native Teachers co yo 


man. Highest Standard. Boarding pupils @ $500 i" 
year. 


MM 


mene 








KOUES’ 8CHO »OL 

roa bis ned ND a N, 
as t., Ne 

Pt be. in Classes f hy! York 

eopens no Gtavemben 30. 





KINSON’ 
ScHbot FOR eI «==FOME 
Number Sy hssited aft Oo 

m 
Wednesday, September 15, (ye 
James B, Angell, Hon. Fy A = Mca. 





Is8 8. B. MATHEWS?’ Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Children, Sum- 
mit, New Jersey. Circulars sent on application. 





ILLISTINE HALL.—A Home School for 
Young Ladies. Address Misses KEMPSHALL. 





Nyack-on-the-Hudson, 


eee DENIER EIT 





=r 








abit ae 








